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PREFACE 


Buddhism is the great light of the East. Thousandfold are its 
golden rays, spreading from olden times over Asia’s peoples. It 
brought them new life and wisdom, it changed their conceptions, 
it opened their eyes to a higher Truth. It penetrated their inner 
consciousness more deeply and to a greater extent than all other 
thoughts. Moreover, notwithstanding their great variety, it formed 
a universal bond of union between these peoples. Mahayana 
especiallj^was the greatest blessing of the Far East. 

From the seventh century Japanese history is inseparably con- 
nected with Buddhism. First Korea, tlfen China poured over the 
capital their inexhaustable treasures of Indian thought, whence 
they gradually spread all oyer the country. In the eighth century 
this process was greatly intensified by the influence of the Nara 
Court, especially of the Emperor Sh6mu and his daughter, the 
Empress Koken (Takano, Shotoku), and of the principal sects, 
Hosso and Sanroti. In those ages we are, as it were, in the vestibule 
of Japanese Buddhism, magnificently adorned by the art of China 
and Japan. In the beginning of the ninth century, however, when 
the great Dengyo Daishi and Kobo Daishi introduced from China 
the (partly mystic) Tendai and the wholly mystic Shingon doc- 
trines, (to continue the simile) we enter the stately building itself. 
A pompous entrance leads us into a suite of splendid rooms, the 
Heian, Fujiwara, Gempei, Kamakura, Ashikaga periods. Then 
follow the dark and gloomy chambers of the civil wars (beginning 
with the Onin era, in the middle of the fifteenth century), until 
we come into the quiet and sunny garden of Tokugawa. In the 
beginning of Meiji dark shadows fall upon the Buddhist fields, 
but soon as of old •'they are again bathing in rays of brilliant 
sunlight, and at the present day a new and glorious epoch has 
commenced 1 
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The original aim of this book was to treat of the sutras and 
ceremonies with which the vestibule is so richly adorned. However, 
the desire to proceed into the building itself and to see the same 
texts and rites illumined by new and ever-varying light and co- 
lours, proved irresistible. So we went on and visited many rooms, 
and explored the spacious garden, sometimes finding the ancient 
texts shining in greater and greater beauty, sometimes deploring the 
•decay and death of the splendid ceremonies of ancient times. In 
treating them separately — which # was necessary in order io 
delineate their history — we had to retrace our steps at oveiy 
new subject, passing again from the vestibule through ’•the same 
entrance into the same suite of rooms. To me, the writer, intensely 
interested In this study, it never became monotonous^ because 
each subject evinced entirely new aspects. To the reader the 
work may have some valutas a book of reference and information 
on certain ancient Buddhist texts and ceremonies and their use 
in Japan from olden times down to the present day. Its object 
will be attained if at the same time it'gives him some insight into 
the life and soul of Japanese Buddhism. 

In composing this book the main sources of information were 
Chinese translations of sutras, the Japanese Annals, biographies 
of priests, and some ancient Japanese works on ceremonies. I 
ani also greatly indebted to Nanjo’s invaluable Catalogue of the 
Chinese Tripitaka, to Oda’s and the Bukkyo Daigaku’s great 
Buddhist dictionaries Bukkyo Daijiten and Bukkyo Daijii, to 
Washio’s Nihon Bukke jimmei jisho, to Yoshida’s Dai Nihon 
chimei jisho, and to the learned articles and beautiful illustrations 
in the Kokk(w)a. Moreover, the works of other eminent Japanese 
scholars of Buddhism, such as Matsumoto, Takakusu und Suzuki, 
were, of -course, of great value to me. European scholars, especially 
Kern, Griinwedel and De Groot, were often my guides in questions 
concerning Buddhist texts, images and ceremonies. Finally, I tender 
my best thanks to Professors Caland, Vogel* Przyluski and De la 
Vallde Poussin and to my younger friends Dr. Rahder and Dr. Stut- 
terheim, for their kind and valuable information corcerning certain 
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details of Indian and Chinese Buddhism. At the same time I express 
my sincerest thanks to Miss D. E. Hecht for her kind assistance 
in carefully and critically correcting the language of this book. 

Leyden, 1928. M. W. DE VISSER 


At my husband’s death the text of this work had been printed 
already. I avail myself of this opportunity to tender my hearty 
thanks to Prof. Dr. J. Rahder, my husband’s successor at Leyden 
who kindfy gave his knowledge and time to the remaining work, 
especially to the general index. 

Leyden, 1935. C. J. df. Visser-Hozee. 
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CHAPTER X. 

THE SUTRAS USED fN THE EIGHTH CENTURY. 

List of the stttras, in chronological order. 

The sfttras used in the eighth century are the following 
numbers of Nanjcfs Catalogue of the, Buddhist Tripitaka. 


1 No. 127 


A.D. 702, 
703, 705, 
725, 728, 
(747), 749, 
806. 


Konkwomyokyo 




Suvarna-prabhfisa sUtra, trans- 
lated A. D, 414—423 by 
Dharmaraksha II; 4 fasc., 19 
chapters; cf. Ch. I, § 1, No. 8; 
§ 8; Ch. VIII, § 7. 


2) No. 126 


A.D. 725, 
734, 737, 
738,(739), 
741, 743, 
745,(747), 
749, 758, 
767, 769, 
782, 789, 

1 802, 804. 


Konkwdmyd-Sal- 

shodkyd 

Cf. Gokoku-jdjuku - 
kyd, A.D. 739, VII 
14, above Ch. VIII, 
§ \5{Kichijo-kekwa) 




(“III 


Same sutra, translated A.D. 
700—712 by I-tsing. 10 fasc., 
31 chapters. Used to protect 
the country and to give peace 
to the nation. Cf. above, Ch. 
VIII, § 7. 


3) No. 171 


A.D. 720, 
VIII2; 745, 

IX 20; 750, 
IV 4; 754, 
XI 8; 773, 
XI 1 25,796, 1 

X 21-27; 
805, II 19. 


Yakushikyd 


Bhalsajyaguru- TathUgata-pur- 
vapranidhUna-sutra, trans- 
lated A.D. 650 by Htien-tsang 
(1 fasc.). Cf. Nos. 167 (12), 
170, 172, 173. Cf. Ch. I, § 1, 
No. 10; Ch. VIII, § 14. 
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4) No. 88 

A.D. 722, 
XI 19 (80 
fasc.);749 
Interc. V 
20; 804, 17. 

Kegotikyd 


Buridhavatomsaka-maliavaipib 
lya-sutra, translated A.D. 
695—691) by Sikshananda 
(App. II 145). 80 fasc., 39 
chapteis. Cf. Nos. 87, 89 (60 
and 40 fasc.); 1589-1593, 
1595, 1596, 1598, 1606, 1622, 
1639 (commentaries). 

5) No. 61 

A.D. 722, 
XI 19 (60 
fasc.);745, 
V 8. 

DaishUkyd 

-hi fiS 

Mahavaipulya (^3^ nrf)- 

Mahrmnmpata ( ^ ^ )- 
sutra, translated A.D. 414423 
hy Dliarmaraksha II (App. II 
67). 4 parts, 60 fasc. Cf. Nos. 
*02, 976, 978, 1457. 

6) No. 113 

A.D. 722 
XI 19 (40 
fasc.);804, 

I 7. 

Nehangyd 
(Northern text) 

<*(41!#) 

Mahilparinlr vHria-aUtra, trans- 
lated A.D. 423 by Dharma- 
rakslin II (App. II 67). 40 fasc,, 
13 chapters. Cf, Nos. 114 
(Southern text), 115,110,118- 
121, 545 (2), 552; comm, i 1206, 
1544—1546, 

7) No. 23 
02) 

A.D. 722, 
XI 19 (20 
fasc.). 

(Dal) [ Bosatsazo • 
ky 5 

* 

Bodfusattva-pi(aka, translated 
A.D. 645 by Htten-tsang. 20 
fasc., 12 chapters, Cf. Nos. 
1005, 1103. 

8) No. 137 

A.D. 722, 
XI 19 (200 
fasc.);740, 
IX 15 (10 
fasc.). 

Kwanzeongyd (Fu- 
monbon) 

(« pi ®> 

Avalokiteivara~sutrci f i.e. the 
Kmnzeon Bosatsu Fttmonbon, 
the 25th section of the Lotus 
sQtra. Prose translated A.D. 
406 by KumarajTva; 
transl. A.D. 561-578 by JnlC- 
nagupta (App. II 125, 129). 
7 leaves. Cf. above, Ch. I, 
§ 1, no. 11; § 11. 
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9) No. 134 

A.D. 726, 

Hokkekyd 


Saddharma-pundarTka-sutra 


VIII 15; 


(the Lotus sUtra), translated 


734, XI 21; 



A,D. 402—412 by KumSrajlva. 


740, VI 19; 


*> 

7 fasc., 28 ch. Cf. Nos. 138, 


741,11124; 


139; commentaries: 1232,1233. 


748 VII 18; 



Cf. above, Ch. I, § 1, No. 2; 


782, X 1123; 



§ 2. Sanskrit text transl. by 


789, XI 129; 



Prof. Kern ( Sacred Books of 


803, III 8; 

804, I 7; 
806,126,11 
23. 

« 


the East, XXI). 

10) No. 1 

AD. 725, 

Daihannya-kyo 

***■ (8t 
»f 

MahaprajMpftramlta-stitra, 


735, 737, 


translated A.D. 659 by Hiien- 


741, 744, 


tsang, 600 fasc. (16 sUtras). 


745, 758, 



Cf. Nos. 2-22, 797, 862, 864, 


760, 767, 



865, 879, 927, 991, 999, 1033, 


770, 774, 



1034; commentary: No. 1169; 


775, 776, 



on sutras of the same class: 


777, 789, 



Nos. 1167, 1168, 1192, 1208, 


799, 805. 



1231, 1309, 1310, 1406, 1407, 
1564. 

11) No. 10 

A.D. 727, 

KongS-hannya-kyo 


Vajra-prajnd-pdramitd-sutra, 


II 18, VIII 



translated A.D. 402 by Ku- 


12; 758, 



marajlva. 14 leaves. Cf. Nos. 


VII 28; 



1 (9); 11—15. Commentaries: 


797, V 19. 



Nos. 1167, 1168, -1192, 1550, 
1615. Cf. above, Ch. I, § 1, 
No. 9; Ch. I, § 9. 

12) No. 17 

A.D. 729, 

Ninnd-hannya-kyd 


“Prajftaparamitd-sUtra (ex- 


VI 1;746, 


plaining) how benevolent 


III 15; 747, 



kings {knrunlka-rUja) may 


V 15; 750, 



protect their countries” , T rauB- 


V 8; 753, 



lated A.D. 40^—412 by Ku- 


III 29; 756, 



mSrajTva. 2 fasc., 8 ch. Cf. 


XII 5; 757, 



Nos. 965; 1406 (dhQram)\ 


VII 24; 



1419, 1435 (rites); 1566, 1567 


760,1129; 



(comm.), Cf. Ch.I, §l,No.7; 


770, I 15; 
772, VII 5; 
794 IX 3, 
29. 



Ch. I, § 7; Ch. V. 
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13) No. 303 

A.D. 733, 
VII 6 

Urabongyd 


Avalambana sutra, translated 
A.D. 266-313 (or 317) by 
Dliarmaraksha [ (App. II 23). 
2 leaves. Cf. No. 304. Coniin.: 
No. 1601. Cf. above Ch. I, 
§ 1, No. 6; Ch.I, § 6; Ch. IV. 

14) No. 126? 
* 

A.D. 739, 
VII 14 

Gokoku-jojuku-kyd 

S-Mt 

# 

“SUtra tor ripening the five 
cereals", combined with' 7 
days kebva. Probably Sai- 
shookyo and Klchijo-kekwa. 
CF. above Ch. VIII, § 15, 

15) No, 1087 

A.D. 756, 
XII 29; 
757, 1 5; 
761, VI 8 

1 

BommokyB 

i 

i 

i 


Brahmajala-siltra, translated 
A.D. 406 by KumarajTva. 2 
fasc. Vinaya text of Mahii- 
^lina, transl. by Prof, de Uroot 
in his Cade da MalmyUna. 
Commentaries of the Ming 
dynasty, not In the Canon. 

16) No. 146 

A.D, 757, 
Inferc. 
VIII, 17;! 
802, I 13 
{Yulma-e) 

Yuima-kyd 

1 

(||)# 

1 

! 

Vimalakirtl nlrdda (sutra), 
translated A.D. 402 - 412 by 
KumltrajTva. 3 fasc., 14 ch. 
Cf. Nos. 147, 149; 144, 145, 
181; 1632 (comm,), Cf. above 
Ch. I, § 1, No, 5, and § 5. 

17) No. 199 

A.D. 760, 
VII 26 

Shdsan-jddokyo 

<#«$>* 

“SHtra on the Favour of (all) 
Buddhas and fhe Praise of 
the Pure Land, i.e. SukhavatT- 
vyUfia, translated A.D. 650 by 
Huen-tsang. Cf. Nos. 198, 
200-202; 1559, 1560 (Tien- 
t'ai comm.) (Short sutra) \ 
23 (5), 25-27, 203, 863, 1603 
(Large sutra ) ; 204 (Kwangyd). 
Cf. Ch. I, §1, No. 3; Ch. VIII, 
§ 16. 

18)- 

A.D, 767, 
VIII, 29; 
805, X 25 

Issalkyd 

' 

"All the sittras”, the whole 
canon. Cf. above, Ch. I, § 1, 
No. 4a, and § 4. 


CHAPTER XI. 


THE KONKWOMYOKYO (DHARMARAKSA IPs TRANSLATION? 
NANJO No. 127) AND THE KONKWOMYO-SAISHOOKYO 
(I-TSING’s TRANSLATION .OF THE SUVARNAPRABHASA- 
SDTRA, NANJO No. 126). JAPANESE BUDDHISM IN GENERAL 
IN THE EIGHTH CENTURY. 

A. *The KonkwdmyBkyO {Dharmaraksa’s translation). 

§ 1. Contents of the KonkwomyBlcyd ( Nanjo No. 127). 

This sQtra, translated A.D. 414—423 by Dharmaraksha II, is 
as Nanjo (No. 127) says, “an earlier and incomplete translation 
of No. 126, the Konkwomyd Saishodkyd (commonly called Saishod- 
kyd, and translated A.D. 700—712 by I-tsing; 10 fasc., 31 ch.). 
In China this is the most popular translation, having two famous 
commentaries of the T‘ien-t‘ai school), viz. Nos. 1548 and 1552”. 

In Ch. I, §8, pp. 14—16 we dealt with its use in Japan during 
the 7th century, and with its different translations and T‘ien-t‘ai 
commentaries. In Ch. VIII, § 7, pp. 263 sqq. we treated the passages 
of the Konkwdmydkyo and the Saishddkyo concerning the doctrine 
of repentance. In Ch. VIII, § 15, pp. 309 sqq. we gave the meaning 
and the history of the Kichijd-kekwa or “Rites of Repentance in 
worship of the Devi Sri”, based upon the Saishodkyd. 

According to Nanjo’s terminology the Konkwdmydkyo consists 
of 4 fasciculi and 19 chapters (^, kwan, and hon, in the 
present work usually translated by “chapters" and “sections"). 1 

It is divided as foljows (we omit the word hon, section). 

1 With regard to the Lotus sutra we translate hon by chapter and kwan 
by fasciculus. 
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I 1, Preface. 

I 2, jj, JtiryO, Length of (the Buddha’s) life. 

I 3, fit '}<{$, Sange, Repentance. 

I 4, ||jj Sandan, Praise (of all the Buddhas of the 4 
quarters). 

I 5, KB, “Emptiness”. 

II 6, tffl 3F*i Shi-Tenno, The Four Deva Kings (Guardians 

of the World). 

II 7, ^ ^ j Dai-Bettftn-jin, the Goddess Sarasvatl. 

k s, $ m Kudoku. Ten (i.e. Kichijd Ten), the God- 
dess &T. 

II 9, ]|| ^ ijjj jp|)i, Kenro Jishin, the Earth goddess Djdha, 

III 10, JPg, il)J, Sanslu kijin, the Damon Scinjaya, pro- 

tector of the Law. 

HI 11. jEijnfj SliGron, “Correct discussion” (as means to rule 
a country well). •. 

Ill 12, ^H, Zensha, (King) “Collection of Virtues”. 

HI 13, fj)p, Kijin, Demons and Spirits. 

HI 14, ^ IB > J u ki> Prophecy of Buddhaship (given by the 
Buddha to the Bodhisattva Shinsd ('fpMH ) and his 
two sons). 

III 15, %i Jobyd, “Taking away diseases”. 

IV 16, ^ in ^ -y*, Rusui chsja shi, The son of the elder 

( iresthin ) Jalavahana (“Flowing Water”. 

IV 17, Jfp, Shashin, Throwing away (sacrificing) one’s body. 

IV 18, Sambutsu, Praising the Buddha. 

IV 19, 5® ^ , Zokurui, (The Buddha) commits the sutra (to 
the Bodhisattvas, Devas, NEga kings, the 28 kinds of 
Demons (subjects of the Four Deva Kings), and to 
Saffjaya, Great General of the Demons). 1 

1 A similar Shokuruihon forms the end of many sUtras (e.g. of the Ninnd - 
kyd and the Yuimakyd), but it is the 22 nd of the 28 sections of the Lotus sntra. 
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The Preface consists of 108 (the holy number) lines of 4 
characters, forming a hymn in honour of this sntra, which is 
called the “King of Sutras”. This term, sometimes used in the 
Japanese annals, is not confined to this text, for it is also used 
in the Lotus sutra ( Yaku-d-hon ), in the SaishOOkyd (Ch. I, of 
course, because it is the same sntra), and in the ShinjikwangyO 
( ^ % HI, , Nanjo No. 955, Ch. VIII). 1 The Buddha says 
that the Four Buddhas of the four quarters (mentioned also 
above, Ch. VIII, § 7, p. 268)^ Ak$obhya (East), Ratnaketu (South), 
AmitSyus (West) and Varaivara (“Delicate and Wonderful Voice”, 
MimyBsho, jjjjfc j(p ^) (North), always protect this sntra, which 
is unsurpassed in its wondrous beauty and depth of meaning. 2 
He (the §uddha) will explain the blessings of the Rites of Repen- 
tance and of listgning to the reading of this sntra with a pure 
heart, a clean body and clean clothes. All evil shall be “extinguished”, 
and the Four Deva Kings with their whole retinues, as well as 
the numberless Yakshas, shall come to protect those who faith- 
fully keep this sntra. Night and day SarasvatT (. Dai-Bentenjtn ), 
the god of the river Nairanjana, HQritT, the Earthgoddess Drdha 
{KetirQ), Mahn-Brahma, the 33 devas, the Great Divine Nnga- 
kings, the Kings of the Kinnaras, Garucias and Asuras with their 
followers, they all shall protect them. If they who hear this 
sntra, explain it on behalf of others, follow (the virtuous deeds 
of others) and rejoice in them ( zuiki ), and make offerings (to 
the Buddhas), for innumeral kalpas they shall be revered by the 
Devas and by all the beings of the eight classes (hachibu), shall 
obtain wonderful and immeasurable felicity, and be protected by 
.all the Buddhas and Bodhisattvas of the ten quarters. And all 
the Buddhas shall praise the highly virtuous root of those who 
grasp and keep in their hearts the Repentance preached by this text. 

The contents of the second, third and fourth sections have 
been treated above (Ch. VIII, § 7). The fifth is a hymn on 

1 Datjtten, p. 253, 3, s.v. kyo-o. The Ninnokyo Is also designated by this term. 

2 Preface, p. 45, a. 


28 
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“Emptiness”. In the sixth the Four Devn Kings, the Guardians 
of the World, promise with all their numberless followers (demons 
and spirits) to protect the kings (together with their families and 
their countries), who attentively listen to this sntra and respect- 
fully make offerings, reading, receiving and keeping this holy 
text. Then they praise the Buddha's pure moon with its thousand- 
fold light, and the Buddha answers them with a hymn of praise 
of this sQtra ’ s blessing power. This is the main part of 
the text and the principal, reason for the great 
importance attached to it, as we may deduce from the 
fact that in A.D, 741 (TempyU 13, III 24), when the Emperor 
ShOmu established the Kolcitbunji or Provincial State Monasteries, 
he called them KonkwotnyO ShitennD gokokttji, or “Monasteries 
for the protection of the country by the I’ow I)eva Kings (to 
be obtained by means of) the Konkivdmyokya" . 

As to the protection promised in the other sections by Saras* 
vatT, Kudoku Ten ("DevT of Blessing Power”, i. e. Kichijt) Ten 
or the DevT Sri), the Earth goddess Drdlui, and the Demon 
King Sanjaya ( Sanshi kijin), who with all his followers shall 
protect those who devoutly listen to this sQtra, we saw above 
(Ch. VIII, § 15, p. 309) that the Devi Sri ( LaksmT ), the Goddess 
of -Felicity, was worshipped by means of the KicliijO-kelcwa or 
"Rites of Repentance in honour of the DevT SrT”, based upon 
the KonkwOmyo-Saishddkyd. Thus we see that next to the Four 
Deva Kings this goddess was considered to be the mightiest 
protectress of faithfull believers in the holy “King of Sritras”, the 
“Sdtra of the Golden Light”. 

§ 2. The KonkwOmyokyd in China. 

According to the Kao-sang-chw'en (Kostiden, fj|j , A.D. 

519) 1 KaSyapa Matanga (^ |§! J$f , ShDmatS), who A.D. 67 

r» 

1 Nanjc3 No. 1490, Ch. i; complied in A.D. 519 by Hwui-kiao, 
a Chinese priest of the Liang dynasty (App. HI 8). 
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arrived in China, where he translated Nanjo No. 678 (the Sutra 
of 42 sections) (Nanjo App. II, 1), had expounded the Konkwd- 
mydkyO in a small country attached to India. 

In China, however, it was not until the Northern Liang dynasty 
(A.D. -397 — 439) that the Suvarnaprabh3sa-sG tra was translated 
by Dharmaraksha II (A.D. 414—423). Shortly before (A.D. 402—412) 
KumarajTva had translated the NinnSkyB (cf. above, Ch. V, § 2), 
and during the fifth century both sUtras were very often explained 
^ogether. , 

The sixth century (Ch'en and Sui dynasties, A.D. 557—618), 
however, was the period when the Emperors began to pay much 
attention to the KonkwomyOkyd and the T‘ien-t‘ai priests included 
it among* its most important texts. 1 In A.D, 558 (Ying-ting 2) 
(11th month) the (Emperor Wu Ti went to the Chwang-yen-sz& 
Shdgonji), where he devoted special study to this 
subject, and in A.D. 563 (T'ien-kia 4) his successor Wen Ti 
held a meeting of Buddhist priests in the Ta-kih-tien ( Daigokaden ) 
of his Palace in order to perform the KonkwOmydsen (fj§j) or 
"Ceremony of Repentance based upon the Suvarna-prabhQsa- 
sUtra” (the KonkwomyO-sammai-sen or Kichijd-kekwa or Kichijd- 
sembB) (cf. above, Ch. VIII, §§ 7 and 15). 

During the Sui dynasty (A.D. 581—618) Chi-i (^ Kf(), i.'e. 
Chi-chS ta-shi, the founder of the Vien-t'ai school (A.D. 531 — 597), 
expounded the Konkwomydkyo (cf. Nanjo No. 1548 and 1552, 
commentaries orally given by him and recorded by his disciple 
Kwan-ting (A.D. 561—632)), and thenceforth the priests of this 
sect attached increasing importance to this slitra (cf. Nanjo- 
Nos. 1549 and 1553, commentaries on those two works, written 
about A.D. 1020 by the T'ien-fai priest Chi-li, ^ jf||). 

The first commentary on the KonkwOmydkyD was written by 

‘ As to Nanjo No. 130 (A.D. 597), a compilation of three incomplete 
translations of this stilra (No. 127 and those of ParamSrtha and Yasogupta, 
made A.D. 548—557 and 561 — 578, cf. above, Ch. I, § 8; Daijii, I, p. 1442,2, 
s.v. Konkwdmydkyo). 
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ParamSrtha |^) (Shintai), an Indian priest who in A.D. 548 
arrived in China and worked till his death (in A.D. 569) (Natijo 
App. II 104 and 105). He also wrote a translation of the siltra 
(cf. above, Ch. I, § 8, p. 15); his commentary (jjjjfg) consists 
of 13 chapters (fasc.). Other commentaries on the old translation 
are those of Kih-tsang ( ^ ^ , KichizO) (A.D. 549-623), the 
founder of the San-lun ( Sanron ) sect in China, also called Kia- 
siang ta-shi (j|| |!j|j) after the monastery of that name 

(Kaj5 Daishi), who also wrote a .commentary on the Ninnokyd 
(cf. above, Ch. V, § 2 A, p. 120); of Tsung-hiao (^ fj||) (A.D. 
1151—1214) (^ tffl J|$ 2 chapters); and of Shcu-t‘ai 

tfe) (time?) (4 chapters). 1 

§ 3. The Konkwdmydkyd in Japan (A./?. 070- 728). 

As seen in Ch. I, § 7 (p. 13), in A.D. 676 (XI 20) "messengers 
were sent (by the Emperor Temmu)"lo all provinces to expound 
the Konkwdmydkyd and the Ninnokyd ”. In A.D. 680 (V 1) "the 
expounding of the KonkwOmyokyd was begun in the Palace and 
in the various Buddhist temples". In A.D. 686 (VII 8) "one hundred 
priests were invited into the Palace and made to read this siltra” 
(to save the Emperor Temmu’s life). In A.D. 692 (Interc. V 3) 
the Empress Jits ordered it to be expounded in the capital and 
the four Home provinces on account of great floods. As to the 
expounding of the Ninnokyd and the Konkwdmydkyd in A.D. 693 (X) 
in the Palace, this is not mentioned in the Nihongi ; as the text 
is wrongly called Saishddkyd in the GenkO Shakusho, the state- 
ment is untrustworthy. In A.D. 694 (V 11) “one hundred copies 
of the KonkwOmyokyd were sent (by the Empress Jito) and depo- 
sited in the various provinces, to be read without fail when 
the moon of the first month was in her first quarter. 
The fees (to the priests) were to be deffayed from the public 


1 Daijii I, p. 1442, 2, s.v. 
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revenues of the province”. In A.D. 696 (XII 1) the same text was 
again ordered to be expounded. 

In A.D. 702 (XII 13), when the Emperor Mommu was ill, a 
great amnesty was granted • throughout the Empire, a hundred 
men were caused to become monks, and order was given to 
expound the KonkwomyokyO in the four Home provinces. 1 

In A.D. 703 (VII 13), it was read by Imperial order in the four 
great temples of Nara: Yakashiji, GwangSji, Kdfukuji and Daianji 

(H 85 % 5 in® 3^3^^) (N 03 - 1 and 3 

belonging to the Hossd sect, Nos. 2 and 4 to the Sanron sect); 
four days later messengers were sent to Shinto gods of Famous 
Mountains and Great Rivers to pray for rain. 2 

In A.Q, 705, in the fourth month, when heavy drought prevailed, 
the Emperor Mommu had the same sUtra read in the five great 
temples of Nara (. HGryUji probably being the fifth), in order 
to save the people from suffering (^I^^^). 3 

In A.D. 728 (XII 28) (in the Emperor Sitomu's time) (724—749) 
640 chapters of the KonkwomydkyS, in 64 covers (iji^, chitsii ), 
were distributed, 10 chapters to each province; the provinces 
possessed already eight or four chapters of it. According to the 
day on which the copies arrived in the different provinces they 
were ordered to have them partly read ( tendoka , ]p|l |||) for 

the sake of the peace of the State 

kokka heian narashimen ga tame nart ).*. 

In A.D. 734 (XI 21) I-tsing’s translation of the text, called 
SaishUdkyd, was mentioned for the first time. The Dajdkwan, in 
a memorial to the Throne, stated that of late the monks and 
nuns, who had to propagate the Buddhist doctrine, did not in- 
vestigate their task of study, and that henceforth all those who 
wished to be included into the religious order, should learn by 

1 Sholcu Nlhongi, Ch. u, p. 25. 

2 Shoku Nlhongi, Oh. m, p. 29. 

8 Shoku Nihongi , Ch. m, p. 34. 

A Shoku Nlhongi, Ch. x, p. 168. 
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heart the whole texts of the Ifohkckyo and the Saisliaokyo, under- 
stand the service of Buddha and lead a pine iitc (with religious 
austerities) for three years. 1 

Thenceforward the SaishSokyo was used instead of the Kan- 
kwomyokyd, and if, as in A.D. 749, the latter is mentioned, we 
may be sure that the former is meant, because its full title is 
Konkwdmyo-SaishoDkyd. The fact that the Kakubunji, established 
in A.D. 741, were called KonkwDniyO-ShitcniuT-gokokuji, although 
they were destined to promote the peace of the State by reading 
the SaishoBkyO, is clear evidence of the use ot the term Kon- 
lavDmyd in the sense of I-tsing's translation of the Suvarnapra- 
bhGsa sGtra . Moreover, the Gosaic, a festival celebrated in the 
first month (1 8 — 14) in the Imperial Palace (trom A..I). 768), 
was also called Konimnnyo-c, although its text was the Saisliaokyo, 


B. The Konkmnnyd-Saishdokyu (I -As trip's translation of the 
Suvanuiprubhasa-sutra). 

§ 4. Contents of the Suishtuikyo ( Ntinjo No, Hid), 

I-tsing’s translation (A.D. 700-712) (Nanjo Ho- 126) is far 

more extensive than that of Dharmaraksha, which was three 
centuries earlier and incomplete. It is divided into 10 kwan 
(which Nanjo calls “fasciculi”, but we term “chapters") and 31 
hon (^) (Nanjo's “chapters”, our “sections”). 

1 1 and I 2, the Preface and the section on the length of the 
Buddha's life, are found in both works, but II 3 of the SaishdOkyd 
( Bumbetsu sanshin, where the Buddha explains the three bodies 

of all Buddhas, the ft#, B» and keshin, Djin 

and hushln, i. e. the inferior and the superior NirmGnakhya (the 


1 Shoku Nihongi, Ch. XI, p. 196. 
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Sambhogakaya being omitted) and the Dharmakilya , 1 is lacking 
in the older translation. 

II 4, entitled Muken konku sangc, ^ Jt, ^ jffc 1$$ '|$J, “Repen- 
tance (preached by) the Golden Drum seen in a dream”, is I 3 
of the KonkwomyokyO. Cf. above Ch. VIII, § 7, p. 268. 

Ill 5, MetsugdshO |jj| |fjp , “Annihilating the obstacles of deeds” 
(i. e. the four kinds of evil actions, obstacles on the Road to 
Nirvana). At the end of this section four kinds of blessings are 
promised to the countries where this stttra is read: 

1. The kings of those countries shall be free 
from diseases and all other calamities. 

2. Their life shall be long and without obstacles. 

3. They shall have no enemies, and their warriors 
shall be brave and strong. 

4. There shall be peace, abundance and joy in 
those countries, and the Correct Law ( Saddhartna ) 
shall spread everywhere. The Four Dcva Kings and 
the crowd of Yakshas shall always protect those 
kings. 

After these words of the Buddha the Four Deva Kings and 
the Yakshas promised to fulfill this task. 

This section is omitted in the Konkwomydkyd, as well as the 
next one (IV 6, ^ UE H JjL » SaljOji darani, “Dfmrani 

(given by the Buddha) (obtained by the Bodhisattvas) of the 
(ten) priest stages (of Bodhisattvaship)”). Here the Buddha gives 
the magic formulae obtained by the Bodhisattvas of each of the 
ten stages, dasabhBmi, into which their career is divided. 

The fifth chapter consists of five sections (7—11), the first of 
which ( Renge yusan, |§f |j| iff > “P ra ' se (of all the Buddhas 
of the four quarters) by means of the comparison of the Lotus 
flowers”) agrees with I 4 of the older translation. The second 

1 Concerning these 'three bodies cf. Daljiten, p. 629, 2; p. 146, 2, s.v. 
oshin ; Daijii, I, p. 446, s.v. djin ; Me Govern, Introduction to MahSyana 
Buddhism, Ch. ill, pp. 75, sqq. 
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(V 8, Konsho darani, ){$ [S'# HM M > “' Ill e Golden Superior 
Dharaifl", enabling one to see and worship the Buddhas of the 
past, present and future) and VII 13 {Muzenjaku, jjlji .$§ , 
“Undefiled”, darani ) are not found there. Of V9 and 10, devoted 
to Emptiness, the former section (juken fats fin, jf( f$j jg 
“The nature of Emptiness, carefully explained” by the Buddha, 
by means of a gntha) corresponds to I 5 of the Konkwomyokyd, 
whereas V 10 ilka mangwan, !§£, $$ J$t , "Fulfilling of vows, 
relying on Emptiness"), at the end of which Brahma and his 
followers, Indra, the Four Dcva Kings and all the Yakshas utter 
a solemn vow to protect and propagate this siltra and to protect 
the priests who explain it as well as the peoples of the countries 
where this takes place, is lacking in the older translation. 

V 11 (Shitcnnd kwansatsu jinten, [»l M A 'M, Tho 

Four Deva Kings meditate upon (and protect) men and tlevas”) 
and VI 12 (the whole chapter, entitled Shitenno gokaku, ,j(k juft), 
“The Four Deva Kings protect the countries” where this siltra 
is read) correspond to II 6 of the Konkwomyakya (“The Four 
Deva Kings”), forming the principal part of tho sutra, 

VII 14 deals with dhUraiji, called Nyoi hojtt, ij\] ^ Jjjjc, 
or “Precious pearls, which grant all desires" (cintdmani). These 
magic formulae protect against all kinds of calamities, also against 
thunder and lightning. This section, like the other sections or 
magic formulae, are not found in Dharmaraksha’s translation. 

Then follow the sections regarding Dalbenzciitennyo ( Sarasvatl , 
VII 15a, VIII 156), Daikichijdtennyo (the Devi SrX, giver of felicity 
and wealth to the readers of this sutra, VIII 16 and 17), Kenrd 
Jishin (the Earth goddess Drdha, VIII 18), Sanjaya, the Great 
General of the Yakshas (VIII 19), and Shobd Sharon, “Correct 
discussion on the Saddharma” (as means to rule a country well) 
(VIII 20), which agree with II 7, 8, 9 and III 10, 11 of the 
KonkwBmyGkyS. Also IX 21—25 correspond r to III 12—15 and 
IV 16 (cf. above, Ch. XI, § 1, p. 432) of the older translation; 
X 26 (“Throwing away, i. e. sacrificing one’s body”) is IV 17 of 
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the Konkwdniydkyd, IV 18 of which is divided here into the four 
sections X 27—30 (Praise of the Buddha by the Bodhisattvas of 
the ten quarters, by the Bodhisatlva MyOdO, l|lj| ( Racirdketa ), 
by the Spirit of the Bodhi tree, and by Daibenzaitennyo, the 
DevT SarasvatT). Finally X31, entitled Fuzoku(- f^* ) ( parTndana ), 
corresponds to IV 19 of the Konkwdmyokyd ; the Buddha commits 
the sUtra to the Bodhisattvas, Devas, etc., and the Bodhisattvas, 
the Four Deva Kings, Indra, the Devas of the Tushita heaven, 
Brahma, a son of Mara (called Sreshthin), Mara himself, ManjuSrT 
( Mydkichijd Tenshi ), Maitreya, MakakSSyapa and Ananda join their 
hands in reverence to the Buddha, and in short hymns (gathas 
of 8 lines of 5 characters each) promise to protect this sUtra 
and its readers. They are then praised by the Buddha for these 
virtuous words. # 

The fact that this translation was far more extensive than that 
of Dharmaraksha, and that it contained many magic formulae 
(entirely lacking in the KonkwOmyokyd) must have been the reason 
why in Japan the latter was soon superseded by the Saishdokyd 
(after A.D. 734, whereas the new translation dated from the 
beginning of that century). 

§ 5. The Saishdokyd commentaries in China and Japan. 

Nanjs (sub No. 127) states that in China Dharmaraksha's trans- 
lation is the most popular, on account of the two famous T'ien- 
t'ai commentaries, orally given by Chi-ch6 ta-shi (during the Sui 
dynasty, A.D. 589—618), and recorded by his principal disciple 
Kwan-ting (Nos. 1548 and 1552). Also in later times commentaries 
were written on these works (about A.D. 1020 by the T‘ien-t'ai 
priest Chi-li, Nanjs Nos. 1549 and 1553) and on Dharmaraksha’s 
version itself (cf. above, Ch. XI, § 2, pp. 435 sq.). 

Only one Chinese commentary (of 10 chapters) on I-tsing’s 
translation is mentfoned in the Daijil, 1 namely the jljfg (shu, 

1 Daijil, I, p. 1442, 2, s.v. KonkwomyOkyo. 
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Jap. sho, “detailed explanation’'), wiitten by the T'ang priest llwui- 
chao ( , Eshd), a pupil and follower of die celebrated 
Fah-siang (. Hossd ) priest Kw‘di-ki JA*, Kiki, A.L). 632— G82, 

called Ts'ze-ngan Ta-shi, Jion Daishi, ^ “Ac [llfi i after his 
monastery). The Chinese T'ien-t'ai school, however, appears to 
have kept to the old translation, 1 and the other sects seem to 
have followed this example. 

In Japan two commentaries on I-tsing's work were written by 
Kobo Daishi (A.D. 774—835); the^ Siangan sect, as a matter of 
course, must have preferred this translation on account of the 
magic formulae, not found in Dharmaraksha’s work. Htmd com- 
mentaries were those of Zenshu ( $ l‘J|(-) (A.D. 723- 797), JbrU 

(A-D- 741-814), Gy nsh in (ff Vi') (t 7f»), IlyObi 
anc ^ (probably also a f Jasso or Kejfon priest) Myolchi 

( IjfJ — ■) (A.D. 728—798). So far as wo know the Sanron priests 
(as Doji, A.D. 737, and (itmso, $}} A.D. 810) only 

expounded this siltra orally in the' Palace, and did not write 
about it. 2 3 

In the ninth century the great feudal priests Haiclui (l)engyo 
Daishi, A.D. 767 - 822) and Enchin (Chishd Daishi, A.D. 814— 891) 
wrote on the Saishdokyo, which in A.D. 872 the latter added to 
the Hokkekyd and the Ninndkyd as the three gokoku-kyd or 
“sutras protecting the country". 8 

As to the Shingon priests, in A.D. 813 Shiucn ( jf£ |£JJ) (+822), 
guided by Kukai (Kobo Daishi), made a study of the “secret 
meaning” of the Saishddkyd, and in A.D. 860 Sancho ( — ) 

explained this siltra and the Hokkekyd orally for the welfare of 

1 Nanj3 No. 1516, the Konkwdmyd-saishd-sengl , “Rites of Repentance, 
(based upon) the Konkwdmyd-saisho ’’ , -written by Cld-li (about A.D. 1020) 
may refer to the SalshSSkyd. 

2 Washlo, p. 709, 1; 674, 1; 207, 2; 1023, 2; 1076, 2; 874, 1 ; 387, 2, under 
the names of these priests. 

3 Washlo, p. 396 sqq.; 95, 1, s.v. Salchd and Enchtn. 
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the state. 1 2 KObU's commentaries were, of course, with regard to 
this satra the leading texts to the adherents of the Tantric doctrine. 
Their titles are: SaishGOkyd kaidai ( |j| ^ ) (2 kwan) and Saishookyd 
ryakashaka (IS&3H) (“abridged explanation", 1 kwan). 

§ 6. The Three Festivals of Nara ( Nanto san(n)e). 

The Three Buddhist festivals of Nara ( Nanto or NankyD san(n)e, 
ilHf) were: 

1. The Yaimae (${£ ^ •^ , ) of Kofakujl ( |°lL jjjg ^ , the main 
shrine of the Hosso sect, originally called Yamashina-dera, jjj 
celebrated yearly X 10—16. In the second year of the 
reign of *the Empress Saimei (A.D. 656), when Nakatoml no 
Kamatari (the first of the Fujiwara’s, who in A.D. 669, shortly 
before his death, received this name from Tenchi Tenno for 
himself and his descendants) was seriously ill, the Empress was 
much distressed and, in consequence of a memorial to the Throne 
of the Korean nun H5myt5, , from Kudara, caused this 

nun to read the “Section on asking about illness" (f$J |f?i, 
Monjichibon ) of the YuimalcyO (NanjO No. 146) and to pray for 
his recovery. This was successful, and two years later (A.D. 658) 
Kamatari made his house in Suehara into a Buddhist temple 
( Yamashina-dera , later Kofukuji in Nara) and requested the 
Chinese Sanron priest FukuryO (jjj§ ^jj), who lived in Gwangdji, 
to act as kdshi and expound the Yuimakyu. 2 This was the origin 
of the Yaimae, which was celebrated for 12 years as a special 
festival of the Fujiwara family, and then was temporarily stopped 
until A.D. 706 (Keiun 3), when under Mommu TennO’s reign the 
Dainagon Fujiwara no Fubito (A.D. 659—720) reestablished it 
and made it a festival celebrated on behalf of his father Kamatari’s 
soul. In A.D. 710 (Wads 3) he transplaced the family sanctuary 

1 Washio, p. 453, 2; 407, 2, s.v. Shinen and Sanchfi. 

2 Qenko Shakusho, Ch. XXI, p. 993; Faso ryakkl, Ch. IV, pp. 516 sq. 
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Yamashina-dera to Nara and called this new temple Kofuktiji ; 
there in A.D. 712 (Wads 5) the Yuima-e took place 
for the first time. 1 * After the Narnbokttcho (A.D. 1336—1392) 
it was celebrated only once in two or five years, sometimes even 
omitted for 15 years, but it was not abolished before the Resto- 
ration in 1868. 3 

, 2. The Gosaie (fjlp ^ or Misaic or SaishOe or Konkwd- 
myo-e, “Imperial vegetarian entertainment of piiests”, or “Meeting 
devoted to the Suvarnaprabhasa sfitra”, dealt with below (same 
paragraph, C 1); from A.D. 802 to 1467 it took place yearly 
I 8—14 in the Daigokuden of the Imperial Palace. The SaishdokyO 
was the text expounded during those days. It belonged to the 
three festivals of Nara, although it took place in the JPalnce of 
Kyoto, because it was originally a Nara ceremony performed 
by priests of the six sects of Nam, 

3. The SaishOe ( /jg ffi) or “Meeting devoted to the 
Saishookyd” , also treated below (Ctu^Xl, § 8 B). From A.D. 830 
(Tencho 7) to 1445 (Bunan 2) this r was held yearly III 7 13, 
in the IiossO sanctuary Yakushiji at Nara. As the Yitlmae was 
originally a Fujiwara festival, the SaishOe was connected with the 
Minamoto family. 

In A.D. 859 (JfJkwan 1, I 8) the Emperor Sciwa combined 
these three festivals of Nara and fixed their leadership in the 
following way. Every year, in the tenth month (X 10—16), the 
kOshl of the Yuimae of Kofuktiji had to be appointed. He could 
be chosen from all sects, but only priests of great learning, be- 
longing to the gokaisO (3l pjjf f^) or “priests of the five degrees" 
were taken for this important function. 3 The following year the 

1 GenkS Shakusho, Ch. xxi, pp. 1007 sq. (A.D. 712 for the first time in 
Kofakuji ) ; Fuso ryakki, Ch. vi, pp. 539, 543 (A.D. 714 given as first date). 

a Daljll, 111, p. 4425, 1, s.v. Yuimae ,* p. 3556, 1, s.v. Nankyd sale. 

3 These five degrees were instituted In SeikS 2 (A.D. 855); the third 
was Yuima-ryUgi , the fourth koshl of the ango or Summer-retreat; those 
who had passed these five degrees could become koshl of one of the pro- 
vinces (cf. this chapter, § 7, B; Daijiten, p. 513, 1, s.v. gokalso). 
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same priest would become kOshi of the Gosaie of the first 
month, celebrated in the Daigokaden, and of the SaishOe of 
Yakushijl, performed in the third month (III 7—13). Those who 
had led these three ceremonies would be successively appointed 
sogO (priests of the three highest ranks, risshi, sOza, sOjO). 1 They 
were called iko ( ti fjf|), “those who have expounded”, after 
having fulfilled their threefold task, and giko (H§ Ht)> “those 
whose expounding has been fixed”, when they had received the 
Imperial command but had r\ot yet accomplished this task. After- 
wards there were also iko and giko of the three choku-e of the 
Northern capital ( HokkyO , i.e. Kyoto) (ffijj Of , meetings held by 
Imperial order, similar to the NankyO san(n)e, mentioned above), 
namely the Hokke-e and Saishde of EnshUji ( ®1 tj? T-p ), and 
the DaijOe (^ fj? ^) of HOshOji ( |f^ ), i.e. the HokkyO 

san{ti)e or Tetidai san(n)e (instituted A.D. 1072 and 1078), 2 
According to the Daijiten the NankyO SuikO no san(ri)e (|J| 
M Hi HI HO or “Tlvee Festivals of the Southern Capital, 
accomplishing the expounding (of sUtras)” were the Yuimae of 
KOfukuji (X 10—16), the Gosaie of the Daigokaden (I 8—14), 
and the Hokke-e of KOfukuji (IX 30— X 6), whereas the NankyO 
SulgO (^ |jt) no san{ri)e or “Three Festivals of the Southern 
Capital, accomplishing the task (of the priests)”, thus called be- 
cause the priests who had taken part in those three ceremonies 
were suigO or tokugO ( ^ |jj| ), i.e. “fulfillers of the task”, were 
the Yuimae of KOfukuji, the SaishSe of Yakushijl (HI 7—13) 
and the Hokke-e of KOfukuji (IX 30— X 6). 3 This Hokke-e, 
however, which was a festival of the Fujiwara family, celebrated 
in order to promote the felicity of the soul ( tsuifuku , jj| fg) 
of the Udaijin Fujiwara no Uchimaro (A.D. 756—812 X 6) by 

1 Nihon sandal jitsuroku, Ch. ii, p. 17; Nihon klryaku, zempen, Ch. xvn, 
p. 567. 

2 Daijll, 1, p. 120, 1, s.v. iko ; p. 636, 2, 9.v. giko ; III, p. 3399, 3, s.v. 
Tendal san(n)e ; p. 3556, 1, s.v. Nankyd san(n)e\ Okagami, Ch. vn, pp.647sq. 

3 Daijiten, p. 1007, 1, s.v. suigo; p. 1273, 2, s.v. tokugo ; p. 672, 1, s.v. 
san(n)e. 
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his son Fuyutsugu, who began to perform this ceremony in 
KSnin 8 (A.D. 817, IX 30— X 6, the day of his father’s death 
being the kcchigwan, “closing the vow”, i.e. the last 

day of the ceremony), was not a chokti-c or “meeting by Imperial 
order”. Therefore, although it was held yearly until A.D. 1467 
(the Onin era), and afterwards every once in two, three, five 
or eight years until the Restoration (1868), it was not so impor- 
tant as the three choku-e mentioned above, the NankyO san{n)e: 
Yuimae, Gosaie and Saishoe . 1 2 


§ 7. The SaishdokyB, the Kokubimji, Koktvshi , and Japanese 
Buddhism in general in the eighth century . * 

§ 7, A. The Emperor Slidnui ( A.D. 724 U 4 -74!) VII 2). 

The three gokoku-kyS (^ $ft), “Sutras projecting the 

country”, of Japan were the llokkckyd, the NinndkyO and the 
KonkwdmyU-Saishdokyo. They were also called the Chingo-kokka - 
samba (^f(t 111 EE nflO or “Three works protecting the 
State”. 

As stated above (Ch. XI, § 3), in A.D. 734 (IX 21) the Sai- 
shddkyB was mentioned in Japan for the first time. Thenceforth 
all those who wished to become monks and nuns had to learn 
this text by heart as well as the Hokkekyo, and to lead a pure 
life for three years.® 

In A.D. 737 (TempyS 9, VIII 2) the Emperor Shomu ordered 
the monks and nuns of all the provinces to purify themselves 
by ritual baths, and to read the Saishddkyd two or three times 
a month; he also forbade the killing of living beings on the six 
fast-days of the month (roku sainichi, 8, 14, 15, 23, 

1 Daijii, III, p. 4093, 1, s.v. Hdke-e. 

2 Shoku Nlhongi, Ch. XI, p. 196. 
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29 and 30th of each monch, when the Four Deva Kings examine 
carefully the virtuous and wicked deeds of mankind and evil 
demons are especially dangerous). 1 2 3 And in the same year (VIII 15) 
he invited 700 monks to read the Daihannyakyd (evidently 600) 
and the Saishodkyd (100) in fifteen apartments of the Palace, 
in order to promote the peace of the State (^jjj ^ 
^ fH i ?$s) >2 Two months later (X 26) a famous. 
Sanron priest, the Vinaya-Master (Risshi) Doji ($| (ajjj j||), 
who during his stay in China (A.D. 701 — 717) had led a Palace 
meeting in the Chinese capital Ch‘ang-an to expound the Ninnd- 
hannyakyd, and in 737 had been permitted by the Japanese Em- 
peror to read partly ( tendoku ) the 600 chapters of the Daihan- 
nyakyd in»order to pray for the protection of the Slate (^ §(§ 
M Hf)' 3 was appointed Leader (koshi, f|§ gift, "Ex- 

pounding Master”), and the priest JuzQ (^^|) Reader ( toknshi , 
S&iD, "Reading Master”) of the first Konkwdmyd Saishddkyd- 
meeting in the Daigokuden , jjjj£), one of the principal 

buildings of the Imperial Palace, with one hundred hearers ( chdshu , 
listening priests) and one hundred kamaneras ( shami, 

^ SH> religious novices). 4 

In A.D. 738 (IV 17) (TempyO 10) the Emperor Shbmu pro- 
claimed that the Saishddkyd should be read by means of the 
tendoku system throughout the country, in order to promote 
the peace of the State (^ ® kokka ryuhet 

narashimen ga tame ni). 

1 Bukkyd daijlten, p. 1822, 3, 8.v. roku sainichi. 

2 Shoku Nihongl, Ch. xii, p. 210. The number 600 is proper to the Dai- 
hannyakyd because it is the number of its chapters (NanjS No. 1); as to 
the Sutra of the Golden Light, in A.D. 686 a hundred priests recited this, 
text (§ 3). 

3 Washio, p. 874, s.v. Doji ; Shoku Nihongl, Ch. xii, p. 206. 

4 Shoku Nihongi, Ch. xii, p. 212. 
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§ 7, B. The Kokabnnji and Koknbnn-niji or Piovincial State 
Monasteries and Nunneries. The Kohushi or 
“Provincial Masters”. 

In A.D. 741 (TempyO 13) (III 24) the same Emperor issued a 
veiy important proclamation, stating that the year before he had 
brdered that each of the provinces should make one golden 
Shaka image, 16 feet high, and write out one copy of the 
Daihannyalcyd, which had caused the storms to cease and the 
crops to grow abundantly. Now, on account of the vow of the 
Four Deva Kings, made in the presence of the Buddha, that 
they would always protect against calamities, sonow and pestilence 
the countries where the Saishookyo wore explained* read and 
propagated devoutly, in order to avert pestileTice and famine Ilis 
Majesty ordered that each of the provinces should build a seven- 
storied pagoda and write out ten copies of die KonhwOtnyQ- 
SaishOdkyo and the Mydhd-rcngckyo. He himself intended to make 
special copies, in golden characters, of tiro tormcr sdtra and to 
have one of them deposited in each of the pagodas. In every 
province there was to be one official monastery, connected with 
the pagoda, and one nunnery; 1 ail these monasteries to be called 
KonkwBmyG-Shitenno-gokokujt 7 ^ bj] JKJ 3E rli 14! )> 

“Monastery for the protection of the country by the Four Deva 
Kings (the Four Guardians of the World) (to be obtained by 
means of) the Konkwdmyd ( SaishSd ) kyo", and their twenty monks 
to expound this sUtra on the 8th day of every month. As to 
the nunneries, they were all to be called Hokke-metsuzai no tern 

“Monastery for the extinction of sin (by 
means of) the Lotus sdtra”, and their ten nuns should expound 
the Hokkekyo on the 8th day of every month (according to the 

1 Each of these monasteries obtained a sustenance-fief of 50 houses and 
10 ckd of rice-land, and each nunnery 10 did of rice-land. Afterwards, in 
A.D. 747, XI 7, the Emperor granted 90 more did to the monasteries and 
40 to the nunneries (Shoku Nifwngl, Ch. XVH, p. 273). 
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BakkyO daijiten 1 this was the case ; according to the text of the 
Shoku Nihongi the nuns had also to expound the Konkwomyd 
(SaishBB)kyd, but the name of the nunneries is evidence of the 
fact that in them the Lotus sutra was the main text; although 
in A.D. 758 (VII 28) the Daihannyakyd was made the secondary 
text, next to the SaishBDkyB, also in the nunneries. All these 
monks and nuns were to read the Icaikamma ]H*)> *3 

text on the commandments, in the middle of every month; and 
on the six fast-days it was publicly and privately forbidden to 
fish, hunt and kill living beings. 1 2 As to the monasteries and 
nunneries, mentioned in this passage, these were the so-called 
kokubun-sdji and kokubun-niji ( §§ ), “Provincial 

monasteries and nunneries”. In the TempyS ShOho era (A.D. 
749—757) Todaiji was made the Solcokubunjl (t|!|( §§ $* ) 

or “General State Monastery” and Hokkeji (also in Nara) the 
Sokokubun-niji or “General State Nunnery". 3 4 

The Bukkyo daijii 4 gives an interesting account of the history 
of these kokubunji and the measures taken by former Emperors 
and by ShOmu TennS himself before their establishment, in order 
to spread Buddhism throughout the country. 

In A.D. 685 (14th year of Temmu TennO’s reign, III 27) “orders 
were sent to all the provinces that in every house a Buddhist 
•shrine should be provided, and an image of Buddha with Buddhist 
scriptures (sBtras) placed in it. At these shrines worship was to 
.be paid and offerings made”. 5 

In A.D. 694 (8th year of the Empress Jito) (V 11) “one hundred 
copies of the KonkwBmyBkyB were sent and deposited in the 
various provinces to be read without fail when the moon of the 
.first month was in her first quarter. The fees (to the priests) 

1 Daijiten, p. 463, s.v. kokubunji and kokubun-nijt. 

2 Shoku Nihongi, Ch. xiv, pp. 233 sq. Cf. Ch. XVII, p. 273. 

3 In A.D. 749 (VII 13) they obtained far more chS than the other kokubunji. 

4 Daijii, I, p. 1232, 1, s.v. kokubunji. 

J Nihongi, Ch. XXIX, p. 536; Aston II, p. 369. 


29 
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were to be defrayed from the public revenues of the province 
(no money, everything being in kind)”. 1 

In A.D. 702 (2nd year of Momtnu Tenno, II 20) "Provincial 
Masters" ( kakushi , (§§ gjfj) were appointed in all the provinces. 2 
These kokushi were quite different from the “State-Masters” 
( kokushi , same characters). The task of the former was to rule 
the monks and nuns of their province and to expound sutras \ 
hence from A.D. 795 they were called kBshi (§p! (jjjj , "Expounding 
Masters”). In A.D. 770 (HOki 1) their number was increased, so 
that there were 3 or 4 in one province, but in A.D. 783 (Enryaku 
2, X 1) in the largest provinces one Dalkokushi or “Great Pro- 
vincial Master” was appointed, in the smallest one Slnlkokushi 
or "Small Provincial Master”, and in the middle provinces an 
ordinary kokushi. 3 The edict of A.D. 795 priced one koshi in 
each province, and limited his task to the expounding of sutras, 
and in A.D. 805 (Enryaku 24, XII 25) the term of Ills function 
was fixed at six years, and tokushi , “Reading Masters”, were 
also appointed for this period. 4 in A.D. 837 (Shown 4, XI) the 
order of examinations was fixed, and in the Engi era (A.I). 901—923) 
the Emperor Daigo ordered that these masters should be chosen 
from priests, 45 or more years old. 3 As to the other kokushi , 
the “State Masters”, priests of eminent virtue obtained this title 
as a special honour, and they had no connection with the pro- 
vinces. In China in A.D. 550 (T‘ien-pao 1) the Emperor Wen- 
silen of Northern Ts'i was the first to bestow this title upon the 
priest Fah-shang (SrS), when the latter had expounded the 
Nehangyd (NirvQ.na-sa.tra, Nanjo No. 113) in the Imperial Palace. 
Many priests were honoured in this way under the T'ang dynasty. 
In Japan in A.D. 1312 (Shswa 1) the Rinzai priest Ben-en 

1 Nihongi, Ch. xxx, p. 567; Aston II, p. 416. 

2 Shoku Nihongi, Ch. n, p. 21. 

3 Shoku Nihongi, Ch. xxxvu, p. 693. 

4 Nihon koki, Ch. xm, p. 56. 

8 Daijli, I, p. 1189, 1, S.v. koshi. 
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m> A.D. 1202—1280) obtained from the Emperor Hanazono 
the posthumous title of Shdichi kokushi, — * |§§ |Jj|j , or “Master 

of State, the First in Holiness”; he had not received it during 
his life time, as the author of the article on the kokushi in the 
Daijii appears to suppose. 1 Afterwards several high-priests, 
mostly of the Zen sect, were honoured in this way whilst still 
alive. Thus in A.D. 1346 (XI 26) the Rinztii priest Soseki (j^* 
A.D. 1275—1351) first received a purple robe and then the 
title of Musd-shdgaku-kokushi (j|£ jE Jf H 0ijf), to which 

in A.D. 1351 (VIII 15) the word shinshu. (A^» ^) was added 
before kokushi ; the next month he died, at the age of 76 years. a 
In China as well as in Japan the title kokushi was usually pre- 
ceded by an honorary name. 3 

In A.D. 728 (Xlf 28) (Shinki 5) the Emperor Shsmu divided 
among the provinces 4 64 bundles of the Konkwdmydkyd (640 kwan, 
10 to each province). 

In A.D. 737 (T empyo 9, hi 3) the same Emperor issued an 
ordinance to the effect- that in every province one image of 
Sakyamuni and one of his attendant Bodhisattvas ManjuirT and 
Samantabhadra ( Monju and Fugen) should be made and a whole 
copy of the DaihannyakyS (Nanjo No. 1, 600 kwan) be written 
out and read by tendoku for the peace of the State.® 

In A.D. 740 (TempyS 12, VI 19) Shsmu TennO ordered every 
province to make ten copies of the Hokkekyb and to build a 
seven-storied pagoda.® 

In A.D. 741 (TempyS 13, I 15) the family of the late Dajo- 
daijin Fujiwara no Ason Fubito (A.D. 659—720), Kamatari’s son, 

* Daijii I, p. 1274, 3, s.v. kokushi. Washlo, p. 1040, s.v. Ben-en. Qetiko 
Shakusho, Ch. vu, p. 750. 

2 Washio, p. 735, s.v. Soseki. 

3 Cf. Washio, p. 43, s.v. Egen (a Rinzal priest). 

4 Shoku Nihongi, Ch. x, p. 168. 

B Shoku Nihongi, Ch. xn, p. 206. 

6 Shoku Nihongi, Ch. xm, p. 225. 
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returned to the Emperor the subtcnance-tief of 5000 houses. 1 Its 
Majesty gave 2000 back to the family, and divided the remaining 
3000 among the u kokubunji of all the provinces”, in older to 
defray expenses for the erection of a Buddha image, sixteen feet 
high. 1 This is the first time the term kokulninji appears in 
Japanese history. Two months later (III 24) the tamous otdinance 
'was issued establishing the Konkwomyo-Shitennd-gokokuji and 
the Hokke-metsuzai no tera, followed in A.D. 744 (VII 23), 747 
(XI 7) and 749 (VII 13) by regulations as to their incomes from 
fiefs and regular taxes. 2 3 

In A.D. 748 (VIII) the Emperor ShOimi otdered the Saishodkyd 
to be expounded at each Summer Roll eat (ctngo) of all the pio- 
vinces (sec above, Ch. IX, § 3; not mentioned in the"nnnals). 

In A.D. 758 (TcnipyO-hdji 2) (VII 28) tfle Empress Koken 
issued an otdinance (three days Indore hei abdication) commanding 
all provinces to copy 30 kwan of the h'ongo-hannytikyo (Nanjd 
Nos. 10—15, only 14—21 leaves, so it meant 30 copies) and to 
deposit 20 of these in the kokulninji ami 10 in the kokttbtinji-niji 
(evidently one copy for each of the monks and nuns), in order 
that they might be constantly used and read by means of the 
tendoka system as secondary text, together with the Konkwomyd- 
Saishodkyd. This agrees with the statement, made in the ordinance 
of A.D. 741 (III 24), that the Saisliddlcyd was to be read by 
tendoku on the 8th day of every month also by the nuns of 
the Hokke-metsuzai no tera. The Empress Koken added that the 
copying, dedicating and reading of the Kongo-hannyakyd in the 
provincial monasteries and nunneries was to be done “for the sake 
of the Repose of the Court and the Great Peace of the Realm”. 1 

As to the monks of the kokubunji, they were Sanron, Hossd 

1 Shoka Nihongi, Ch. xiv, p. 232. 

2 Shoka Nihongi, Ch. xiv, pp. 233 sq.; xv, p. 252; xvil, pp. 272 sq.j 
xvn, p. 288; 4000 cho to the main kokubunji of Yamalo, 1000 to the other 
kokubunji and to the main nunnery Hohkejl, and 400 io the other kokubun-nlji. 

3 Shoka Nihongi, Ch, xx, p. 347. 
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and Kegon priests, but since the Showa era (A.D. 834—848) 
Tendai and Shingon priests were also allowed to share this 
honour, and from the Kamakura era monks of the Zen and the 
Jddo sects too were often appointed to this function. 1 

In A.D. 822 (KOnin 13, VII 1) on account of the bad condition 
of the crops, caused by the drought, the Emperor Saga ordered 
kekwa (Repentance) of seven days and seven nights to be per- 
formed in the Provincial Monasteries and Nunneries ( kokubun-niji ) 
as well as the purification of the Shints shrines. 2 These were, 
as remarked above (Ch. VIII, § 15, p. 316), Kichijd-kekwa, and the 
text was the SaishodkyO. 

In the same year the koshi of all provinces had to examine 
the kokubunji of both kinds. In the Engi era (A.D. 901—923) 
the domains of tfcese monasteries and nunneries produced from 
5000 to 50000 bundles of rice. 3 

In A.D. 1290 the Emperor Go-Uda (who had abdicated in 
A.D. 1287) recompensed the Kairitsu ( Vinaya ) priest Shinku 
(1i A.D. 1231-1316)* of Saidaiji (0f ft #), one of the 
seven great temples of Nara, who had initiated him and held a 
Bommd-fusatsu or “Uposatha (Sabbath) according to the Brahma- 
jala-suira” (Nanjo No. 1087) in the Imperial Palace, by making 
all kokubunji branch-temples of Saidaiji. 4 

The kokubunji were always situated near the central seat of 
the provincial government, with which they cooperated in ruling 
people and priests. In the course of time the nunneries and also 
many of the monasteries were destroyed by calamities or decayed 
and were not rebuilt; the Daijii (1.1.) gives a long list of places 
(villages) where they had their sites. 

The so-called rokujnroku-bu or rokubu (^j^nR), “66 or 6 
copies”, are the pilgrims who have made a vow to travel about 

1 Daijii, I, p. 1282, 2, s.v. kokubunji. 

2 Nihon kiryaku, Zempen, Ch. xiv, p. 439. 

3 Engishikl, Ch. XXVI, Main taxes, pp. 777 sqq. 

4 Washio, p. 447, 1, s.v. ShinkU. 
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with 66 copies of the Lotus suit a, In order to sneiiRcc a copy 
in one sacred place of every province. This is called nSkya sttru 
* ts or *g‘ n is n0 ^ clear. Probably it dates from the 
13th century (the Taiheiki mentions it, written about A.D. 1382); 
they began with Saidaiji and used to visit the different kakitbunji . 1 * * 


r § 7, C. The last years of Shomu Tennd’s reign 

(A.D. 741-749). 

After this digression concerning the koktibunji and the kokushi 
we return to our present subject: the Saishohkyo, which was so 
closely connected with those provincial state sanctuaries. 

In A.D. 741 (intercalary HI 24) one copy of the $iisluh)ky8 
and one of the Hokkeicyo, written in guide'll characters, were 
presented to the Iiachiman jingii at Usa; 18 persons were ad- 
mitted into the religious order; 5 horses were given to the temple, 
and the building of a three-storied prfgoda was commanded. This 
was all done in order to present prayers and thank-offerings with 
regard to former lives (shnkutd, )|$) to Iiachiman (who, as 
seen above, Cli. VIII, § 14, p. 298, was welcomed 8 years later, 
in 749, XII 18, to the Capital, where a shrine was built for him 
within the compound of the Palace). 4 

In A.D. 743 (I 13) the monks were Invited to the Konkwomydji 
(i.e. Tddaijl ) in order to read (by tendoku) the Konkwdmyd 
SaishODkyD for seven times seven days, from the four- 
teenth of the first month to the fourth of the third. During all 
that time it was forbidden to kill living beings and to eat various 
kinds of food. This was done to promote the prosperity of the 
temples, the happiness of the Imperial House and the people, 
and the purity of the country. It was a special meeting, led by 

1 Daijiten, p. 1832, 1, s.v. rokujkroku-btt; Daijil, III, p. 4615, 2, s.v. rokubtt; 

I, p. 1282, 3, s.v. Icokubunji. 

8 Shoktt Nihongi, Ch. xiv, p. 235. 
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49 eminent priests, respectfully consulted by the Emperor; and 
during that time all the monks of the country had to read the 
same sQtra in their monasteries. 1 * 

In A.D. 745 (TempyO 17) (V 2) an earthquake occurred which 
evidently was the reason that the Emperor ordered tendoku of 
the Saishdokyd during seven days in all the temples of the capital. a 
On the tenth day of the same month the Daihannyakyo was read 
in the Palace, on account of daily earthquakes. In the ninth 
month, when the Emperor was ill, we read of the DaihannyakyG 
and the YakushikyO, but the NinndkyD is not mentioned; as 
stated above, the latter sQtra was used in the two following 
years. 3 

In A.D* 747 (TempyO 19) (XI 7) the Emperor ShSmu issued 
a proclamation with regard to the provincial monasteries and 
nunneries, established in A.D. 741. In his opinion the severe 
earthquakes were due to the fact that the local authorities had 
been neglectful in fulfilling (Jie ordinance. Therefore he sent three 
high officials to examine the locality and the condition of the 
monasteries, and ordered that within three years the pagodas 
and kondo (golden halls) and cells for the monks should be 
ready; everything having been done, the local authorities had to 
add 90 chd of rice-land to the sustenance-fief of the monasteries 
and 40 to that of the nunneries. 4 * 

''■J In A.D. 749 (TempyO ShohO 1, I 1), the last year of his reign, 
the Emperor ShOmu ordered kekwa (rites of repentance) and 
reading of the KonkwOmyd (Saishod)kyu in all the temples of the 
Empire, and throughout the country forbade the killing of living 
beings during the first seven days of the year. 8 As 
remarked above (Ch, VIII, § 15, p. 311), the connection with 


1 Shoku Nihongl, Ch. XV, pp. 242 sq. 

3 Shoku Nihongl, Ch. XVI, p. 258. 

3 Shoku Nihongi, Ch. xvi, p. 261. 

4 Shoku Nihongl, Ch. xvii, p. 273. 

» Ibid., p. 277. 
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the Siivarnaprabhasa-sutra proves that these rites were Kichijo- 
kckwa; as to the shtra, after A.D, 734 I-tsing's translation having 
superseded that of Dharmaraksha, we may bo sure that the 
KonkwdmyO-SaishoBkyo was the text of this New-year's festival. 

In the same year (VII 2) the Emperor abdicated in favour of 
his daughter, the Empress Koken, 


§ 7, D. The Empress Koken ( A.D . 749 VII 2—758 VIII 1 ) 

( Takano , Shdtoku , A.D. 765 1 1—770 VIII 4). 

This Empress, who, after haviug abdicated in A.D. 758, returned 
to the Throne in A.D. 765 (I 1) as Shdtoku TentUJ (often indi- 
cated as Takano Tenno), cherished a fervent belief in "Huddha’s 
doctrine. She paid, however, more atlentioif to tlu* NinnokyO 
(A.D. 750, 753, 756, 757, 770) than to the SuishoBkyo, which vve 
do not find specially mentioned during her lirst reign, except in 
an extensive address to the Huddlin' Vairocanu of Toifaiji, A.D. 
749, IV 1. ‘ 

In A.D. 758 (VII 28), two days before her abdication, she ordered 
all the provinces to promote the peace of the realm 
by each copying 30 chapters (i.e. copies) of the Kongd-lumnycikyO 
and presenting twenty of them to the kokubttnji and ten to the 
kokubun-niji (the same numbers as those of the monks and nuns), 
as a permanent addition to the KonkwOmyd-Saishdukyd, to be 
read by means of the tendoku system. a 

During her second reign the SaishdOkyO is mentioned in three 
Imperial proclamations (A.D. 767 VIII 16; 769, V 29, X 1). 

In her proclamation of A.D. 767 (VIII 16) she states that in 
the first month of that year the high-priests of all the great 
temples had been invited and ordered to explain the SaishBokyd 
during the second seven days of that month (I 8—14; the same 

1 Ibid., p. 279. 

2 Shoku Nihongi, Ch. XX, p. 347. 
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days on which in later times the Saisho-e took place), and that 
the Klchijd-kekwa had been performed (in all the Kokubun- 
KwomyOji) during those same days. This meritorious act was 
held to cause great peace of the country, seasonable weather, 
good crops, and happiness of the people. 1 2 

In her proclamation of A.D. 769 (V 29) she praises the wonderful, 
divine power of Vairocana Buddha, the SaishSSkyd, Kwanzeon, 
Bosatsu and the goho zenjin (|i(§ ^ H jjilp, “Good Spirits that 
protect the Law”) Bonten {Brahma), Taishaku Ten {Indra), and 
the Four Great Deva Kings. 3 

Finally, in the third proclamation (A.D. 769, X 1) she refers 
to the Obo shdron section ( 3E jE jfjiif ) °f the SaishOOkyo 
(VIII 20, m reality entitled Shdbd (]£ ££■) shoron-bon ; the term 
Obd shdron is found in the title of Nanjs No. 1006 and in the 
abbreviated form of the title of Nanjo No. 1200), which she 
devoutly and respectfully read. a 

In A.D. 770 (I 15) she h'eld a NinnSe in the Palace, gave 
presents to the monks of the 12 great temples (IV 3), and ordered 
tendoku of the Daihannyakyd during seven days (VII 17—23) in 
all the temples of the capital (against pestilence). 4 In the same 
year (IV 26), “when the civil war, which had lasted eight years, 
had been brought to an end, the Empress made an extensive 
vow and ordered the production of one million small three-storey 
pagodas, each four sun five bu {4% inches) high, and three 
sun five bu (3'/ a inches) in diameter at the base. Within each 
of them the kombon, jishin, sdrin, and rokudo darani ($| 

1 Shoka Nihongi, Ch. xxvm, pp. 470, 480. The term Hi is either 
a mistake or it must mean “the second seven days”, cf. p. 470 (A.D. 767, 
I 8), Ch. xxxii, p. 565. 

2 Shoka Nihongi, Ch. xxix, p. 506. Cf. Qenko Shakusho, Ch. xxm, p. 1030, 
A.D. 769 VII, the God Hachiman’s words to the Empress; tendoku of 10000 
copies of the SaishoSkyo. 

3 Ibid., p. 514. 

4 Shoka Nihongi, Ch. xxx, pp. 519, 521, 525. 
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meritorious work was finished, she distributed them among the 
temples, and bestowed divers titles of nobility to 157 officials 
and others who had taken part in the work". 1 

According to the temple record of Todaiji the distribution of 
the pagodas, containing the charms, took place in A.D. 764 
(Tempyo hDji 8), and the name of the Empress is there given 
as KOken (her previous reign, A.D. 749 — 758). In A.D. 764 she 
wore the title of Talcano Tenno and banished the Emperor Junnin 
(X 9), but she had not yet returned to the throne (765, 1 1). The 
same temple record gives Jingo keiun 1 (A.D. 767) as the date 
when two small halls for the pagodas were built on the East 
and West sides of Tddaiji. Probably the Empress mad/; the vow 
shortly before the beginning of her second, reign, during the 
civil war, and the work was completed in A.I). 770, According 
to the temple record the pagodas were distributed among ten 
temples; Todaiji and nine other important temples may have 
obtained them much earlier than the other shrines. “In each was 
preserved a charm {dim rani) from the Maku j'ahvo dal-daranl kyo 
( Vn W- 1^ H A M. )”• This is the VimaUmddha- 
prabhasa-imhndharaiiT-sUtra, “ Stttra on the great magic formulae 
of the stainless, pure light" (Nanjo No. 380, translated A.D. 705 
by Mi-fo-shan, (Jj, Mitra&lnia (?) from Tukhnra, App. II, 

no. 147). In this sOtra the Buddha says that whoever wishes to 
gain power from this magic formula, or save his life, or blot out 
his sins, and obtain salvation, must make many copies of it and 
place these in pagodas of clay. These pagodas must be honoured 
with offerings and incense and flowers, and seven circumambu- 
lations must be made around them, while the dhdrarjX is recited. 

With regard to these earliest block prints, a number of which 
are preserved in Horydji, together with the little pagodas in which 

1 Ibid., Ch. xxx, p. 522. The names of the magic formulae arc : "Original 
dharaifi", and “dharanT of the compassionate heart, of the nine wheels on 
the top of pagodas ( sdrln ), and of the six p5ramlt3s , \ 
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they were contained (three are in the possession of the British 
Museum, and one is in the museum at Leipsic), we may refer 
the reader to Carter’s interesting work on “ The invention of 
printing in China ”, where two of the charms are reproduced. 1 * 3 

§ 7, E. The Emperors Junnin ( Awaji haitei) 

( A.D . 758 VIII 1—764 X 9) and Kanin {AD. 770 X 1—781 IV I): 

Junnin TennO, known in history by the name of Awaji haitei, 
lift $§ ^ > “The Emperor banished to Awaji”, was on the 

Throne between the two reigns of the Empress Koken. Apparently 
the constant rivalry between his minister Emi no Oshikatsu 
(Fujiwararfio Nakamaro), by whom he was greatly influenced, and 
the Hosso priest Dokyo (Jg^ ^), who dominated the Empress 
Takano (Koken, Shotoku) and in A.D. 764 caused Junnin TennO’s 
banishment to Awaji, in these days impeded the development of 
Buddhism. ,• 

In a proclamation of A.D. 758 (VIII 18) the MahapSramitS, 
the “Mother of all the Buddhas” (represented mainly by the 
Daihannyakyo, Nanjo No. 1), is praised as expelling the demons 
of drought, pestilence and war. 4 

In A.D. 759 (TempyO hoji 3, VI 22) the councillor of state 
Chinu and the ShOsbzu Jikun (^ j|J)|), a HossS priest of Kofukuji, 
reported to the Throne, that the yearly kekwa of the first month 
(the Kichijd-kekwa, see above, Ch. VIII, § 15, p. 311), performed 
in all the Budhist temples of the empire, had lost their blessing 
power, because the monks and nuns in the provinces tried greedily 
to obtain as many official gifts as possible, without fulfilling their 
duty. Therefore they requested the Emperor, henceforth to stop 
these gifts. a 

1 Thomas Francis Carter, The invention of printing in China and its 

spread westward, New York 1925, Ch. vu, pp. 33—38. 

3 Shoku Nihongi, Ch. xxi, p. 355. 

3 Shoku Nihongi, Ch. XXH, p. 370. 
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In A.D. 760 (Tempyb Ill’s j i 4, II 20) Ninno-e were held in the 
Palace and in Todaiji ; ' in the same year (inteicalary IV 23) 
tendoku of the Daihannyakyd took place in the Palace, J and in 
V 9 sutras were read in the six great temples of Nara, in order 
to suppress the prevailing pestilence. J In the same year (VI 7) 
died the Kwotaigo or Empress Dowager, i.e. KwomyO Kwugo 
(A.D. 701—760), Fujiwara no Fubito’s daughter, ShOmu Tenno’s 
Consort and Koken TennO’s mother. On the 7 X 7th day after 
her death (VII 26) vegetarian entertainments of piiests took place 
in Tddaiji and in all the small temples of the capital; in every 
province a picture of AmitCiblm's Paradise was made and monks 
and nuns, distinguished inhabitants of the province, were caused 
to copy the ShOsan-jodo-kyb, “ Sutra in praise of (lie P^ire Land" 
(Nanjo No. 199) (translated in A.D. (5W) by Duen-tsnng). Those 
pictures and copies of the suira were offered in the Kokahun- 
KwQmyoji of every province. * Towards (he tint of the year (XU 12) 
the Emperor issued an ordinance •).<> the effect that henceforth 
the graves of the Great Empress Dowager and of the Empress 
Dowager (Grandmother and Mother of the Empress Koken) should 
be called Imperial Mausolea ( misasagl ) and that the anniversaries 
of their death ( kijitsn ) should be celebrated as days of national 
mourning ( kokki ) with entertainments of monks (jsessal) according 
to the rule. 3 A curious specimen of the morals of the monks of 
that time is the fact stated by the annalist sub XII 22, namely 
the murder of a monk of Yakushijl hy another monk of the same 
sanctuary, who had gambled and quarrelled with him, and who 
was punished with expulsion from the religious order and exile 
to Riku-oku province. 0 

In A.D. 761 (VI 7) the shnkisai ( ^ ) or vegetarian 

1 Ibid., p. 379. 

2 Ibid., p. 380. 

3 Ibid., p. 381. 

* Sfioktt Nihongi, Ch. xxm, p. 384. 

5 Ibid., p. 387. 

9 Ibid., p. 387. 
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entertainment given to celebrate the first anniversary of the Empress 
Dowager's death took place in the Amida-jOdo-in, an Amitabha 
chapel erected for this purpose in the south-western corner of 
the compound of Hokkeji, the main kokubun-niji at Nara. In all 
kokubunji an image of Amida was made, sixteen feet high, and 
those of his attendant Bodhisattvas, Kwannon and Seishi (cf. above, 
Ch. VIII, § 16, B, p. 325). In Yamashina-dera (the Hossd sanctuary 
Kofukuji in Nara) this anniversary had to be celebrated yearly 
by expounding the BommokyD $$J $§£, BrahmajSla-sUtra, 
Nanjo No. 1087), for which ceremony the Emperor presented to 
the temple 30 chQ of rice-fields, situated south of the capital. 
He further presented 10 cho of rice-fields to Hokkeji and ordered 
that henceforth on this anniversary and the six following days 
ten priests should*be invited to that nunnery and caused to wor- 
ship the Buddha Amitabha . 1 2 

The same year (VIII 12) Takano TennO and the Emperor went 
to Yakushiji, where they worshipped the Buddha Bhai$ajyaguru 
and listened to Chinese music in the court-yard; they presented 
the monks with a thousand rolls of silk. a 

In A.D. 763 (V 28), when drought prevailed, no Buddhist 
measures were taken to put an end to this calamity, but gohei 
were sent to the district Shinto gods of the Home provinces and 
a black horse was presented to the Shinto god of Nlbu-kawa- 
kami, the famous rain-god in Yamato province. 3 

Thus we see that this Emperor considered the MahUparamTta 
and its sUtra (the Daihannyakyo), the Amitabha cult and one of 
its holy texts in praise of him, the Brahmajala-sUtra, the Ninno- 
kyd and the Medicine Buddha to be powerful protectors of the 
living and the dead, but during his reign the SaishDokyo and 
the Kichijd-kekm were neglected. The Empress Takano (Shstoku), 

1 Ibid., p. 391. 

2 Ibid., p. 393. 

3 With regard to the custom of offering horses to the rain-gods cf. the 
present writer’s Dragon in China and Japan, Ch. hi, § 2. 
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however, who two days after Emi no Oshikatsu’s death (A.I). 764, 
IX 20) issued a proclamation in praise of the I fossa priest Diikyo 
Zenji, to whom she gave the title of Oho-omi Zenji ("A IS fifl frjf) 
with all the power of a Prime Minister, 1 and soon (X 9) banished 
the Emperor to Awaji, 2 * spoke of the SaislulOkyO in the three 
ordinances mentioned above (§ 7, D, p. 456). 

’ After her death (A.D. 770, VIII 4) sritras were read on behalf 
of her soul, on the first seventh day in Todaiji and Saidaiji 
(Kegon and Hossd ; Saidaiji afterwards Kairitsu), on the second 
in Yakashiji {Hossd), on the third in GwangOji {Sanron), on the 
fourth in Daianji ( Sanron ); on the fifth a vegetarian entertainment 
was given (scssai) in Yakushiji, on the sixth in Saidaiji, ancl on 
the seventh in Yamashtna-dcra ( Kd/akuji ) {f fossa) ; on the last 
day the monks and nuns within the territories of every province 
held a service and performed tendoku of sutras (especially the 
Salshdokyd and the Hokkckyo ) in the Konkwomyo and ffokkc 
kokabunji and kokttbun-niji J 

In A.D. 771 (Hoki 2, I 13) the Emperor Konin (A.D. 770X1- 
781 IV 1) stopped the Kichija-kckwa of all the provinces (1 8—14), 4 
and (V 29) instituted the celebration of the anniversary of the 
death of his father, Prince Shilci (whom he gave the title of 
Tawara (no) TennO), by means of a vegetarian entertainment to 
be given in Kawara-dera (Gufuktiji), Vlll 9. 5 

In the same year (X 27) the Ttisita Hall ( Tosotsutcn no do) 
of Saidaiji was built. 0 In A.D. 772 (III 6) ten distinguished priests 
were appointed juzenji, -J- 1 jjSp 0jJj (“Ten DhySna-Masters"). This 
body of ten priests, who became lifelong functionaries of the 
Court, was afterwards called Naikubd ( j^j jijg) juzenji, because 

1 Shoku Nihongi, Ch. XXV, pp. 425 sq. 

2 Ibid., pp. 430 sq. 

8 Shoku Nihongi, Ch. xxx, pp. 527—531. 

4 Shoku Nihongi, Ch. XXXI, p. 539. 

6 Ibid., p. 546. 

8 Ibid., p. 550. 
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they performed the Buddhist services in the Imperial Palace. In 
China the function of Naikubu had been instituted lately, in the 
Chi-teh era (A.D. 756 — 758) and in A.D. 759; afterwards, in 
A.D. 780, the Chinese Emperor presented a purple robe to the 
priest Yuen-chao and a sustenance-fief of three hundred houses, 
at the same time nominating him naikubu at the Court. In Japan 
the priests of the mystic doctrines, Shingon and Tendai (mystic 
branch), were those who afterwards had the naikubu function 
and performed the principal services in the Palace. 1 

In A.D. 772 (IV 29) the Western pagoda of Saidaiji (the last 
of the seven Great Temples of Nara, built in A.D. 765 by the 
Empress Shotoku) shook. This was ascribed by divination to a 
curse, due* to the fact that in building the pagoda trees were 
used belonging to *1116 Shinto shrine of Ono in Shiga district, 
Omi province. * 

In the same year (VI 15) NinnO-e were held in the Palace, in 
the large and small Buddhist" temples of the capital, and in the 
Kokubun-konkwOmydji of all provinces. s Five months later (XI 10) 
the Emperor, wishing to save the country from the constant 
famine caused by the storms and rains which had spoiled the 
crops, re-established the Kichijo-kekwa of the first month, which 
thenceforth had to be celebrated yearly for seven days in that 
month (I 8—14) in all the kokubunji of the empire. * 

In A.D. 773 (VII 10) worship was paid to the Shinto gods of 
pestilence ( ekijin , ekigami ) in all provinces, 5 and in the same 
month (VII 27) presents were bestowed on the nuns and others, 
who served at the vegetarian entertainment given on the anni- 
versary of the Empress ShOtoku’s death, the shUki-gosaie (also 

* Shoku Nihongl, Ch. xxxii, p. 557; Daljiten, p. 921, 3, s.v.jUzenji-, Daijii, 
III, p. 3530, 3, s.v. naikubu. 

2 Shoku Nihongl, Ch. xxxii, p. 560. 

3 Ibid., p. 561. 

4 Ibid., p. 565. 

8 Ibid., p. 570. Cf. p. 587, A.D. 775, VIII 22, the same worship in the 
five Home provinces. 
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called shilki-misatc ). 1 Towards tlu* end of the year (XII 25) the 
Emperor issued an ordinance, stating that the increase of "fields 
of felicity" depended on the vast saving power of the Buddha’s 
doctrine, and that the happiness of the dynasty was sustained 
by the divine merit of Great Compassion. For this reason he 
had followed the text of the YakushikyO and respectfully invited 
wise Buddhist priests to a vegetal ian entertainment ( sessai ) and 
a religious service ( gyddo , pradaksum circumambulations, per- 
formed at all great Buddhist festivals around the main image, 
honzon). In accordance with the same sfitra's words with regard 
to the liberation of all kinds of living beings, the Emperor laid 
stress upon the great importance attached by him to this act, 
and put it into practice in the broadest sense oft the word, 
liberating animals (hoj<>) as well as men (amnesty). ' s 

In A.D. 774 (II 3) sittras were read for seven days in order 
to expel the plague, which in all provinces caused much suffering. :l 
In the fourth month (IV 11) this calamity still prevailed, and an 
ordinance of the Emperor commanded the people, men and women, 
old and young, to take refuge in the Muliaprajnaptiramitd ( siitrn ), 
i.e. to the DaihctnnyakyQ (Nanjo No. 1); constantly thinking upon 
and reading this sHtra caused the countries to be free from pesti- 
lence and gave longevity to mankind. 4 

In A.D. 775 (IX 12) the Emperor Konln ordered tendoku of 
sutras and gySdd to be practised on the 13th day of the 10th 
month, his birthday by the monks and nuns of all sanctuaries; 
on X 19 200 monks were invited to the Palace and the Court 
chapel to read the DaihannyakyO. D The following year the same 
sutra was read there by 600 monks, and also In A.D. 777 (11121, 
with 100 shami , iramaperas). 0 Thereafter we do not hear any 

1 Ibid., p. 571, cf. Ch. XL, p. 774 (A.D. 791, V 28, VI 3). 

2 Ibid., p. 572. 

a Shoku Nlhongi, Ch. xxxm, p. 574. 

4 Ibid., p. 578. 

5 Ibid., p. 590. 

0 Shoku Nihongi, Ch. xxxiv, pp. 596, 603. 
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more of Buddhist ceremonies during this Emperor’s reign, not 
even on account of his illness, which led him to abdicate in 
A.D. 781 (IV 1) and caused his death eight months later (XII 23). 

In A.D. 780 (HOki 11, I 20) he devoted a last ordinance to 
Buddhism, which was written in a very pessimistic mood. The 
priests, he had heard, acted exactly like laymen ; the higher ranks 
behaved contrary to the unsurpassable doctrine of kindness and 
compassion, and the lower monks transgressed the laws of the 
state. Neither the sogd (the three highest ranks) nor the kokushi 
of the provinces, who had to rule the clergy, did their duty. 
They must improve this, and practise the gokoku no shdbd, the 
Saddharma which protected the country. 1 * 

The SffishOdkyd was not mentioned, but this was, of course, 
the text of the Kighijo-kekwa, performed in the kokitbunji. 

§ 7, F. The Emperor Kwammu (A.D. 781, IV 1—806, III 17, 

fils death). 

After Konin TennO’s death (A.D. 781, XII 23) sUtras were read 
on behalf of his soul, on the first seventh day in the seven great 
temples of Nara, and on the six other seventh days in all the 
Buddhist sanctuaries of the capital. 

His eldest son and successor, Kwammu TennO, further ordered 
that on the 7 X 7th day after his predecessor’s death in all pro- 
vinces of the country a vegetarian entertainment of the monks 
and nuns of the kokubunji should be arranged, in order to pro- 
mote the deceased Emperor’s happiness after death ( tsuifuku , 
2 and on the first anniversary of his death the monks 
and nuns of all the kokubunji had to read sUtras (SaishSdkyd 
and Hokkekyti). 3 Thenceforth for many years we do not read 

1 Shoku Nihongl, Ch. xxxvi, p. 636. 

* Ibid., p. 671. 

3 Shoku Nihongt, Ch. xxxvn, p. 682. There was sessai in Daianji, Nihon 
klryaku, zempen, Ch. xm, p. 358. 


30 
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about Buddhist ceremonies. It is evident that the Emperor Kwauunu 
did not pay much attention to Buddhist doctiine. In times of 
heavy drought, as in A.D. 788 (Enryaku 7, IV 3), messengers 
were sent to the Home provinces in order to pray for rain 
(apparently to the Shinto gods), and (IV 10) a black horse was 
presented to the Raingod of Nibu-kawakami‘, this was also done 
in A.D. 791, VI, 26, and VII 1 gohel were sent to all the Shinto 
gods of the kinai. V 2 messengers went to the Great Shrine of 
Ise and to the famous Shinto gods of the whole country, and in 
A.D. 790 to avert this calamity the Shinto deities were again 
invoked. No siltras were mentioned in those critical times. 1 In 
A.D. 789 (XII 23), only five days betore the death of the Empress 
Dowager, the Emperor ordered Hint to save her life .-the I)ai~ 
hannyakyo should be read for seven days in -rill the temples of 
the country, and after her death (XU 28) lor Uu* peace of her 
soul siltras were read on the usual days in the kokubimji and 
kokubun-niji and in the other temples. On the first anniversary 
of her death a vegetarian entertainment was given in Daianji, • 

In A.D. 790 (intercalary HI 10) he caused 200 men lo enter the 
Buddhist priesthood, because his Consort was ill, but again this 
measure came very late, lor she died that same day l* 1 In the 
ninth month, however, siltras were read in the seven temples of 
Nara, because the Crown-prince suffered from want of sleep and 
appetite (IX 3). 4 

In A.D. 794 (Enryaku 13, IX 3) this Emperor began lo pay 
more attention to Buddhism, for then he forbade for three days 
the killing of living beings throughout the country because he 
wished to have the Ninndkyo expounded, and on the 29th of 
that month he invited a hundred monks to explain that sutra in 
the New Palace (of Kyoto). 5 

> Shoku Nihangl, Ch. XXXIX, p. 739, Ch. XL, pp. 763, 775. 

2 Shoku Nihongl, Ch. xl, pp. 755 sqq.; p. 768; cf. p. 774. 

8 Ibid., p. 761. 

4 Ibid., p. 765. 

8 Nihon kiryaku, zempen, Ch. xm, p. 372. 
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In A.D. 796 (Enryaku 15, X 27) the same Emperor during 
seven days caused forty priests to perform within the Palace 
the Yakushi kekwa or “Repentance in honour of the Buddha 
Bhaishajyaguru”. 1 

In A.D. 797 (V 19) the Kongd-hannya-kyo was read by means 
of the tendoku system, in the Palace and in that of the Crown- 
prince, on account of strange events (considered to be evil omens) ; 
the next day two monks were sent to Awaji province, to perform 
tendoku and kekwa (“Repentance”), in order to ask forgiveness 
of the spirit of SudO TennO (^.^). This was the posthumous 
title which he had conferred upon his younger brother Sawara 
ShinnS (Jp-IU his former heir apparent, who in A.D. 785 
(IX 27) I^ad been banished to Awaji, because he had ordered 
the murder of the JChunagon Fujiwara no Tanetsugu. The prince 
had refused all drink and food, and, having died at Takase-bashi 
on the way to his place of exile, was buried in Awaji. When in 
A.D. 792 his successor fell # rll, the diviners explained this to be 
a curse of the "Cast-away Crown-prince” ( hai-taishi ), and the 
Emperor, who had endeavoured to appease his angry spirit by 
conferring upon him the posthumous title of Sudo TennO 
(A.D. 792), sent eminent messengers to Awaji in order to implore 
his forgiveness at his tomb, which was called a misasagi or 
Imperial tomb (A.D. 792, VI 10). 2 The next time we read of 
him is in A.D. 797 (V 20); this time two priests were sent to 
Awaji to perform tendoku and kekwa at his grave. In A.D. 805 
(I 14), when the Emperor was ill (died A.D. 806, III 17), he 
ordered a Buddhist temple to be built in Awaji on behalf of 
Sudo TennO’s soul, and all temples and pagodas of the country 
to be repaired ; at the same time he requested the daihdshi ShOgu 
(a Hosso priest) to let loose falcons and dogs (because these 
were used in hunting, and to liberate living beings was a meri- 

1 Nihon kdki, Ch. v, p. 5; Nihon kiryaku, zempen, Ch. xm, p. 377. 

2 Nihon kiryaku , zempen , Ch. xm, p. 369. 
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torious deed). 1 A month later (II 6) he tried to appease the angry 
spirits of Inouc no NaishinnO and her son, worshipped in Reianji 
near Nara. The former was the Emperor ShUmu's daughter and 
KOnin TennO’s Consort, who in A.D. 772 had been found guilty 
of ku sorcery and, after having been degraded and 

confined in Yamato, had died with her son, the heir apparent, 
who followed her in degradation and death. 3 The Emperor 
Kwatnmu, who evidently was very afraid of those spirits of 
members of the Imperial House who had died in anger, in order 
to appease them had erected Reianji or "Spirit-rest-temple”. And 
'during his illness, which began in A.D. 804 (Xll 25) and which 
terminated in his death (A.D. 806, III 17), he tried by every 
means to pacify them. Thus in A.D. 805 (II 6) he ordered 150 
monks to read the Daihannyakyii in his Paftacu and in that of 
the Heir Apparent ( Ham no miya, "Spring Palace”, generally 
called Tdgfl, "Eastern Palace”), and he had a small store-house 
made in Reianji in which he caused 30 sheaves of rice and 300 
pounds of cotton to be laid in store in order to soothe the angry 
spirits of the Empress and the Crown-prince. 1 Two months later 
(IV 5) he ordered all provinces to build small store-houses on 
behalf of SudU TennO’s spirit and to endeavour to obtain his 
forgiveness by offerings of 40 sheaves of rice* and gohei and by 
national mourning (kokki, H J^). 11 He also appointed an official 
to direct the re-burial of that prince (IV 11) 8 and presented 
Chinese objects to his tomb (VII 27) (on the previous day he 
had sent messengers with gohei to the famous Shinto gods of 
the Home , provinces in order to pray for rain; his presenting 
Chinese objects to the three misasagi (Imperial Mausolea) of 

1 Nihon kSkl, Ch. xm, p. 393. 

8 Cf. De Qroot, Religious System of China, Vol, V, p, 826: sorcery by 
means of a pot with insects and reptiles. 

3 Shoku Nihongl, Ch, xxxii, p. 557. 

4 Nihon kdki, Ch. xii, p. 44, 

8 Nihon kdki, Ch. XH, p. 47. 

8 Nihon kdki, Ch. XU, p. 47. 
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Tenchi Tennb, Konin TennO and “SudO TennO” probably had 
the same reason). 1 In A.D. 806 (III 17), on the very day of the 
Emperor's death, a last attempt to save his life was made by 
ordering the monks of the kokubunji of all provinces to read the 
Kongo hannyakyO twice a year during seven special days in the 
middle of spring and autumn, i.e. in the second and eighth months, 
on behalf of Sudo Tenno’s soul (the Higan festival, cf. above, 
Ch. VIII, § 18, p. 372). 2 

In A.D. 799 (Enryaku 18) (VI 27) 300 priests and 50 novices 
read the Daihannyakyo in the Imperial Palace, in the Crown- 
prince’s palace and in the ChOdO (of the Palace). 3 

In A.D. 803 (Enryaku 22) (I 26) the Emperor Kwammu issued 
an ordinance concerning the HossO and Sanron sects, which 
thenceforth should regularly "convert five men each" ( JS- It A, 1, 
i.e. they should obtain a fixed and equal number of new monks yearly. 4 * 

In A.D. 804 (Enryaku 23) (1 7) he showed his steadily increasing 
interest in Buddhist mattery by promulgating a decree relating to 
the sOtras and abfudharmas to- be read by the students of the 
Sanron and HossO sects, few of whom devoted themselves to the 
study of the former, and many to that of the latter sect. He stated 
that in such a way the number of the monks could not be re- 
plenished regularly; and he. ordered students of both sects to 
read the sOtras as well as the Commentaries ,* as formerly the 
Hokkekyo and the SaishOokyO together; the KegonkyO and the 
Nehangyo separately. If they studied them thoroughly, they could 
become monks; but if they only read the abhidharmas and not 
the sutras, they could not be admitted into the religious order. 
They must learn the meaning of the texts, .and not only the 
Chinese sounds; thenceforth this should be a constant rule. 9 

1 Nihon kdki, Ch. Xlll, p. 52. 

2 Nihon kdki, Ch. XIII, p. 62. 

3 Nihon kdki, Ch. vm, p. 25. 

* Nihon kiryaku, zempen, Ch. XIH, p. 388. 

* Nihon kdki, Ch. xn, p. 32. 
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Here we see that neither the Daihannyakya nor tlu* Ninnokyd 
were considered as principal texts, to be studied by the young 
candidates for the priestly ranks; it was not until the ninth century 
that these two siitras came to the fore. In 802 (l 13) by Imperial 
ordinance the Emperor Kwanunu warned the priests of the Sanron 
and HossO priests against the bad consequences of their rivalry; 
thenceforth two meetings should be held, in the first month 
the congregation devoted to the Saishookyo, in the 
tenth month the assembly connected with IheYuima- 
kyO ( Saisho-c and Yuima-e ); the six sects should be purified in 
order to broaden their studies. ' During his illness he not only 
(as seen above) endeavoured to appease the angry spirits of 
Rcianji and Sudd Ten no, but also ordered sutru reading by (id 
virtuous monks in the Ishigami-jinja , and Yakunin kt'kwa ("Repen- 
tance'’) in all kokttbunji (A.D. 805, II 10 and 10). •' In the eighth 
month of A.D. 805 (VIII 0) the latnmm priest Saielio ( )|i '/$ ) 
(Dcugyd Daishi, the founder of the Tcmlai seel in Japan), having 
returned from China, led a Repentance and Sutra reading ceremony 
in the Palace, and presented Chinese Buddhist Images to the 
Emperor; the next month (IX 17) Uis Majesty caused him to 
perform the Vairocana ceremony (lljjjj jJJ M ?i|J )M‘> Birnshana-hQ) 
in the Palace. * In the tenth month (X 28) siitras were read there 
for three days, 1 2 3 4 and in the second month of the following year 
(A.D. 806, II 23), shortly before the Emperor’s death, pictures of 
Yakushi Butsu and the Hokkekyd were copied, and 21 monks 
received a vegetarian entertainment in the Palace. a Thus the 
Emperor Kwammu, after having evidently been very critical and 
severe towards the Buddhist clergy, and not very devout with 
regard to its rites and doctrine, was at the end of his life sur- 

1 Nihon kiryakti, zempen, Ch. xm, p. 386. 

2 Nihon klryaku, zempen, Ch. xm, p. 394. 

3 Nihon koki, Ch. xm, pp. 52 sq.; Nihon kiryaktt, zempen, Ch.xm, p.395. 

4 Nikon kdki, Ch. xm, p. 54. 

B Nihon kdki, Ch. xm, p. 61. 
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rounded by priests and holy texts, images and ceremonies! The 
ninth century had begun; SaichO and Kukai (Dengyo Daishi and 
KobS Daishi) had returned from China, and appeared as powerful 
personages in the Japanese Buddhist world. 


§ 8. The Saishookyo in later times. 

A. The Gosaie (fdf) or Mi-saie {“Imperial vegetarian 

entertainment”) or Saishde or Konkwdmyd-e, celebrated in the 
Daigokuden of the Imperial Palace , I 8—14 
(A.D. 802—1467). 

As stated abov^, the Gosaie was one of the NankyQ san{n)e 
or “Three Festivals of Nara", to wit: the Yuimae of Kdfukuji 
(X 10—16), the Gosaie of the Daigokuden in the Palace (18—14), 
and the Saishde of Yakushiji (III 7—13). 

The Gosaie was a festival intended to fulfill the Imperial vow 
(made originally by ShUmu TennS, A.D. 737) to protect the 
State {chingo kokka, ff§ (3 ^£) during the new year. 
Buddhist priests were invited for a vegetarian entertainment, and 
requested to expound the Saishddkyo ; the festival took place in 
the Daigokuden and lasted seven days (I 8—14). On the first 
and the last days the Emperor came in person to listen to the 
expounding of the sutra, and on the other days he sent a benkwan, 
an official of the Dajdkwan or Supreme Council of State, to take 
the official leadership. Moreover, on the last day the new priests 
were confirmed as such {do sura ) ; this took place before the 
explaining of the sUtra, whereas after the conclusion of the cere- 
mony the kdshi and the learned priests were invited to another 
building of the Palace, in order to discuss important points of 
doctrine in the presence of His Majesty. This was the so-called 
Uchi-rongi { §(jjf |§| ) or “Inner Discussion", also called Denjd 
(8x ±) rongi , “Palace Discussion”, and Tsugai-rongi (^ 
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I$|), “Coupled discussions”, because it was divided into five 
ban or couples of two subjects (dai) each, thus comprising ten 
subjects in all. Similar rongi were also held alter the Yuimae, 
the Hokke-c of Hicizan and other congregations, in order to 
enable the priests to put questions with regard to the explanation 
of the sutras. The kdshi was not the only priest who answered, 
but for each of the five “couples’' of subjects there was one priest 
who had to put the question and another who had the task of 
answering it. In the same way the Chinese Emperors (e.g. Wu 
Ti of the Liang dynasty, A.D. 502—549) appointed a so-called 
“general expounder” ($|S g(§, tu-kang) before Buddhist meetings 
devoted to the explanation of special siUras, such as the Yuimakyd , 
in order to discourse on difficult problems. 

At the Yuimae of Kofttkttjl and the Salsfuh i of Yakushiji, but 
not at the Gosaic, there wore nine, later (after A.D. 885) leu 
so-called ryiigi, appointed by the Emperor, ' These rytlgi ( 
jflf. ). “those who sol up Uu* meaning”, were learned 
priests who solved the problems, treated in those congregations. 
Thus the degree of Yuima-ryiigi was the third of the gokai 
(S.B¥ ) or “five degrees”, which a priest must obtain before 
becoming kdshi of a province or of the Yuima-c , the first of the 
three important ceremonies, leading their kdshi to the rank of 
sdgo or high-priest ( risshi , sdzu, sdjd). The Tctidai sect held a 
“ Hokke-c no tsugai-rongi ” on Hieizan , in imitation of the discussion 
after the Gosaie in the Palace, with ten srdmaneras discussing 
five “couples” of subjects in the presence of an Imperial mes- 
senger. This took place on the middle day of the festival, and 
each “couple” of subjects was discussed by two shami {srdmaneras). 
In the thirteenth century the Saishdkd, celebrated in the Sentd 
'ftp)) palace ( Toba-in ), were also connected with a tsugai- 
rongi. The Tendai and Shingon sects called these discussions 
rongi, the Zen sect mondo (“asking and answering"). A rongi of 

1 Da(fii, HI, p. 4479, 1, s.v. ryUgi. Cf. below, Ch. XV, § 4, C ( Yulma-c ). 
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seven “couples” of subjects, held at the shunshu midokkyd or 
“August reading of sutras in Spring and Autumn”, is mentioned 
in A.D. 1070, in a diary of that time. 1 

In A.D. 737 (Tempyo 9, X 26) the Emperor ShOmu appointed 
the famous Sanron priest Doji (jltM) anc * the priest 
JuzO tokushi of the first KonkwomyO-SaishOOkyd-meeimg in the 
Daigokuden, with one hundred chOshu (hearers) and one hundred 
shami (srdmaneras). 2 

In A.D. 767 (Jingo keiun 1, VIII 16) the Empress ShOtoku in 
a proclamation stated that in the first month of that year the 
high-priests of all the great temples had been invited and ordered 
to explain the SaishOOkyO during seven days (I 8 — 14), and that 
Kichijo kqjcwa had been performed (in all the kokubun-kwomydji 
of the country) dugng those same days. This caused great peace 
of the empire, seasonable weather, good crops, and happiness of 
the people. 3 

Two years later (A.D. 769, V 29) she praised the wonderful, 
divine power of Vairocana Buddha, the SaishOOkyO, Kwanzeon 
Bosatsu, Brahma and Indra, and the Four Deva Kings. 4 

These two Tenni 5, ShSmu and his daughter Koken (Takano, 
ShOtoku), were devout worshippers of the Buddha Vairocana, 
whose celebrated sanctuary, the Kegon temple Todaiji (A.D. 728), 
and its huge Daibutsu (A.D. 746) were erected by ShOmu TennO 
and visited and worshipped at with great pomp by his daughter 
(A.D. 752, IV 9, the Daibutsu completed; 754, I 5, 20000 lamps 
lighted in Todaiji, and the temple visited by the Empress; 756 
VI 22, XII 5, performances in Todaiji, etc.). For this reason the 
main image ( honzon ) of the Gosaie was, in accordance with 
ShOmu TennO’s vow, that of Vairocana, and his attendant Bodhi- 
sattvas (kyOji) were Avalokitesvara and AkSsagarbha ( Kwannon 

1 Daijiten, p. 1234, 3, s.v. tsugai-rongi ; Daijil, III, p. 4627, 1, s.v. rongi. 

2 Shoku Nihongi, Ch. XU, p. 212; cl above, § 7, A, p. 447. 

8 Shoku Nihongi, Ch. xxvm, pp. 470, 480, cf. above, § 7, D, p. 457. 

4 Shoku Nihongi, Ch. xxix, p. 506, cf. above, ibid. 
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and Kokuzo) ; seals were arranged [or the Four Deva Kings 
(ShitennO). The priests of the ceremony were one koshi, one 
taknshi (Reading master), and 30 hearers ( ehd&hti ), some of whom 
were high-priests {so go), others ordinary priests (banso), First 
they belonged to the six sects, afterwards also to the Tcndal 
(of Etiryakuji and the other gogmmji, “Imperial votive temples’*) 
and Shingon sects, together forming the fumhu or "eight sects”. 1 

The place of worship was the Daigokudcn, but when in A.D. 
876, IV 10 a serious fire, lasting several days, had destroyed this 
building, in 877 and 878 the service took place in the Burakuden, 
another part of the Palace. 3 In A.D. 1068 (Tenki 6) the Daigo- 
kudcn was again burnt down, and during 14 years the office of 
the Dajokwan was used for this ceremony. With regard to the 
Emperor’s attendance at the meeting, this $eoms to have been 
omitted after the ChOlVd era (A.D, 000 1004), although the other 
details remained the same even during the tumultuous times of 
Shirakawa Tenno’s reign (A.I). 1073 1080, hut he actually con- 
tinued reigning until his death, A.I). 1120), when the Tended 
branches, followers of Jikaku Daiahi (linnln, A.I). 704 864) and 
ChishO Daishi (Enchin, 814 - 801), monks of Hieizan and Miidcra, 
used to fight battles with mercenary troops {solid). 

In A.D. 802 (Enryaku 21,113) the Emperor Kvvammu instituted 
the annual New-year’s Saishoe of tire Palace together with the 
Yuima-e of the tenth month ( Kofukuji ). As seen above, he con- 
sidered them to belong to the Sunron and IIosso sects, whose 
rivalry he deplored and endeavoured to stop by giving each of 
them an important task for the benefit of the country, 11 We have 
seen (cf. § 5, p. 442) that in the 8th century it was not the 
Sanron, but the Hosso priests who wrote commentaries on the 
SaishdOkyd; although Sanron priests, such as DOji in A.D. 737 
and GonsO in A.D. 810, expounded it in the Palace. 

1 Daijil, I, p. 1310, 3, s.v. gosaic. 

2 Nihon kiryakti, zempen, Ch. xvm, p. 664; Ch. XIX, pp. 671, 678. 

* Nihon kiryakn, zempen, Ch. xra, p. 386. 
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Although Kwammu TennO had established this ceremony as 
an annual festival, we do not find it mentioned in the Nihon 
koki or Nihon kiryaku as actually being celebrated earlier than 
A.D. 813 (Konin4), when on the last day of the Saishookyoko or 
“Expounding of the SaishOOkyO” (I 14) the Emperor Saga (A.D. 
810—823) invited eleven priests of great learning to the Palace, 
in order to hold a Rongi (§(§f |||) or “Discussion” (on the shtra) 
and to receive Imperial robes. 1 In A.D. 824 (I 14) “the priests 
of the SaishOe held a Rongi in the Palace ; this was the custom". 2 
In A.D. 832 (I 14) we read that the Emperor Junna went to the 
Shishinden, another building of the Palace, and requested the 
Sdfi to protect his life etc., ordered them to hold a tongi, and 
distributed., Imperial robes among them. 8 In the following year 
it is stated that the, sOgO (the three highest ranks of the priests, 
so jo, sozu and risshi) were requested to hold a discussion, evi- 
dently in the Shishinden, where His Majesty went in person, 
and where the Imperial robes, were distributed. 4 * 

In A.D. 834 (Showa 1,18) the SaishOOkyO was expounded in 
the Daigokuden, where it used to take place because, as stated 
above (Ch. VIII, § 15, p. 315, KichijO-kekwa), it was there that 
the Emperors ascended the throne and received the New-year’s 
congratulations. The Emperor NimmyO (A.D. 833 III 6 — 850 III 21), 
accompanied by the Prince Imperial, came there to listen, and 
returned to the inner buildings after the expounding of the text. 3 
He was a faithful believer in the protecting power of the SaishOOkyO, 
for in the same year (II 10) he ascribed the peace and felicity 
of the people and abundant harvest to its unequalled influence, 
and ordered that all temples which had sustenance-fiefs, rice- 
fields and gardens and thus could afford to present gifts to the 

1 Nihon koki, Ch. xxii, p. 144. 

2 Nihon kiryaku, zempen, Ch. xiv, p. 447. 

3 Ibid., p. 467. 

4 Ibid., p. 469. 

B Shoka Nihon koki, Ch. hi, p. 187. 
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monks, should be caused to perfoun the rites of the SaishOOkyG 
with great zeal. 1 

Towards the end of the same year (.XII If)) the Daisoztt dents - 
daihdshi Kukai (Kobo Daishi) (died the following year, A.D. 835, 
111 21) pointed out in a memorial to the Throne the difference 
between the public and the mystic belief. There were, he said, 
two ways in which the Buddha had preached the Law. The first 
was shallow and abridged, the second mystic; the former con- 
sisted in the prose and the hymns (guthas) of the sutras, the 
latter in the magic formulae ( dharaiiT ), found in the slitras. The 
former were like medical books explaining the origin of the dis- 
eases and the nature of divers medicinal herbs; the latter were 
like the prescriptions as to their compounding and use* by means 
of which the disease was removed, and which were necessary 
to cure the patient and preserve his life. In the same way the 
reading of the text of the Saisliookyo , as it was now done in 
expounding tills slitra, was not sufficient, lie, Kukai, spoke about 
its meaning. Neither the painting of the images, nor the defining 
of the altar ( kcc/iidan , cf. kckkai), nor the rites were in accor- 
dance with the Law. The sweetness of the amrta (Jtanro) (i.e. 
the Buddha’s doctrine) was explained, but lie was afraid that the 
taste of the mandah was lacking. This maijcjah, daigo, ${| pft). 
is an unctuous rich liquor skimmed from boiled butter or ghtr, 
meton. the beneficent mildness of Buddha ; 2 its taste is the highest 
of the five tastes, and it cures all diseases in a wonderful way; 
in accordance with the NirvQna sutra (NanjONo. 113) the Tendai 
sect uses it as a metaphor for Nirvana, the Shingon sect, in 
accordance with the Shatpdramita-sUtra (Nanjo No. 1004), in this 
way indicates the DhGranl-pifaka . 0 Therefore he humbly addressed 
this petition to His Majesty, that thenceforth the sutra should be 
explained according to the Law of the sutras, during seven days, 

1 Ibid., p. 190. 

3 Wells Williams, Chin. Diet, p. 883, s.v. t'i. 

3 Datjlten, p. 1134, 2, s.v. daigo-, Daijii, III, p. 3150, 2, s.v. daigo. 
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and that 27 priests and 27 sr<3mat}cras should be specially chosen 
for this ceremony, which should take place in a separate room, 
adorned for the occasion. The images of the saints were to be 
arranged in a row, the offering utensils placed in due order, and 
magic formulae ( shingon ) read. In this way the public and the 
secret paths would unite (the two parts of) the original will 
of the Buddha, much felicity would be caused, and the (fulfilment 
of the) vow of compassion, made by the saints, would be obtained. 
After having read this petition, the Emperor NimmyO issued an 
ordinance, stating that the ceremony should be performed in 
accordance with Kukai’s request, and that this was a constant 
rule, binding for ever. 1 2 We learn from the GenkO Shakusho , a 
that the jeremony, established in accordance with Kukai’s me-' 
morial, was the Ggshichinichi no mishiho, 
a Shingon ceremony celebrated on the same days as the Gosaie 
(I 8—14) in the Shingon-in or Tantric chapel in the Palace. 3 

In A.D. 836 (I 8), after having heard the explanation of the 
sQtra in the Daigokuden, the Emperor returned to the Shishinden. 
On the 14th, when the Saishoe had come to an end, its koshi 
and the sBgd were led (to the Shishinden) in order to hold the 
usual discussion ( rongi ); at the same time the DentO-daihoshi 
Ensho was appointed Gonrisshi. According to the Shoku Nihon 
kdki Ensho ($j£ jj^) (A.D. 766—853) belonged to the Sanron 
sanctuary Gwangoji, but Washio (p. 109, 1) calls him a Hosso 
priest of Kdfukuji, who in Tencho 7 (A.D. 830) expounded the 
SaishBBkyd in the Daigokuden. 

In A.D. 837 (I 8) the Emperor, accompanied by the Crown- 
prince, went to the Daigokuden to listen to the expounding of 
the SaishBBkyd ; and on the last day (I 14) the kdshi and the 
“priests of wisdom and virtue” held a rongi in the Jijuden (-(z; 

1 Shoku Nihon kdki, Ch. Ill, p. 200. 

2 Qenkd Shakusho, Ch. xxm, p. 1047. 

3 Cf. Daijiten, p. 530, s.v. Goshichinichi mishiho, and p. 870, 3, s.v. 
Shingon-in. 
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HISS:) and received Imperial robes. 1 The following year the 
number of those “famous priests” is given; more than ten of 
them took part in the discussion. 2 Thenceforth the festival is 
regularly mentioned in the annals (I 1—8); first it was called 
Saishde, in A.D. 859 (Jokwan 1) we read of the Daigokuden 
Gosaie, in A.D. 860 the term sailed §||, “Vegetarian enter- 
tainment and expounding”) is used, in A.D. 861 the term sale, 
in 862 and following years Daigokuden saikd, in 874 Saishde, 
in 875 Gosaie, which term returns in 907, 914, 924, 946 3 (the year 
before, X 30, the kuge performed a Saishookyd chdkd (“long 
expounding”, §p|) in the Hachimangu on account of robbery 
and riots in the Eastern provinces), 4 947, 948, etc. ; thenceforward 
it was always called Gosaie (once, in A.D. 1028, Saif hoe). The 
Engishiki (A.D. 927) speaks of “Shogwatsu Saisliodkyd-saie ". h 

In A.D. 859 (Jokwan 1, I 8) an interesting ordinance, given 
above (§ 6, p. 444) was issued by the Emperor Seiwa as to the 
kdshi of the Yuima-e of Kofukuji (X 10 — 16), the Gosaie of the 
Daigokuden (I 8 — 14), and the Saishde of Yakushiji (III 7 — 13). 
Chosen from priests of the five degrees of all sects, these monks 
of great learning, after having fulfilled their threefold task, had 
the title of ikd and were successively appointed sogd ( risshi , 
sdzu, sdjo ). 0 

From A.D. 859 to 887 twenty-one kdshi of the Gosaie are 
mentioned in the Nihon sandai jitsuroku and the Nihon kiryaku-, 
13 of the Hossd sect, 4 of the Sanron, 3 of the Kegon and 1 
(in A.D. 868, the priest Hosei of Enryakuji) of the Tendai sect. 
Five of them belonged to Gwangdji, four to Yakushiji, five to 
Kdfukuji, three to Tddaiji, one to HoryUji, one to Saidaiji, one 

1 Shoku Nihon kdki, Ch. vi, p. 231. 

2 Ibid,, Ch. VII, p. 242, 

3 Nihon kiryaku, zempen, Ch. xvn, pp. 567, 575, 580, 585, 589, 595, etc. 

4 Nihon kiryaku kdken, Ch. n, p. 834. 

B Engishiki, Ch. xv, p. 531. 

8 Nihon sandai jitsuroku, Ch. ii, p. 17; Nihon kiryaku, zempen, Ch. xvn, 
p. 567. 
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to Daianji, and one to Enryakaji. Thus we see that HossO was 
absolutely predominant and that of the seven great temples of 
Nara Gwangoji ( Sanron ), Kofukuji ( HossO ) and Yakushiji ( HossO ) 
were the principal sanctuaries of that time. It is remarkable that 
notwithstanding the great rivalry between HossO and Sanron 
(the former gaining more and more ground), there were both 
HossO and Sanron priests in Gwangoji. The HossO sect was even 
divided into two branches : that of the tradition of the N. temple, 
Kofukuji ( Hokuji-den or Kofukuji-den) and that of the tradition 
of the S. temple, Gwangoji ( Nanji-den or GwangOjiden (the older 
one, of Chitsu). A HossO priest of the Kegon shrine TOdaiji is 
also mentioned as koshi of the Gosaie, as well as a Kegon priest 
of the HossO shrine Yakushiji . 1 

As stated above,* for many centuries the ceremony was per- 
formed yearly, without interruption or important alterations. In 
the thirteenth century, during and after Shijo TennO’s reign (A.D. 
1233 — 1242), it was often intermitted, but in the Kemmu era 
(A.D. 1334 — 1336) Go Daigo Tenno restored it to its full glory, 
and also the Uchi-rongi or “Inner Discussion" was held as of 
old. The Onin war (A.D. 1467—1477), however, put an end to 
this as well as to the other Court ceremonies, and even after 
the Genwa embu or restoration of peace in the Genwa era 
(1615 — 1624), when many ancient rites were re-established, the 
Gosaie did not come to life again. 2 


§ 8, B. The SaishOe of the HossO temple Yakushiji at Nara 
(III 7—13), performed for the peace of the state 
(A.D. 830-1445). 

In A.D. 830 (Tencho 7, IX 2) the Emperor Junna established 
this festival, which was one of the NankyO san(n)e, mentioned 

1 Sandal jltsaroka, Ch. ii— XL; Nihon kiryaku, zernpen, Ch. xvn— xx. 

* DadU, I. P- 1310, 3, s.v. Gosaie. 
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above (§ 8, A, p. 471), i.e. one of the three great festivals of 
Nara: the Yuimae, the Gosaie, and the Saishde of Yakushiji, the 
leadership of which opened the way to the ranks of ikd and sdgd. 

The year before the Hossd priest Chukei (•($ j$j|, *|* 843) of 
Yakushiji in consequence of his "original vow" ( hongwan ) per- 
formed a Saishdokyd ceremony in that sanctuary, which he called 
Saishde. 1 This was praised by the Nakatsukasa-kyo (pjl 
one of the ministers, head of the Nakatsukasa department), Prince 
Saneyo («), one of the first Minamoto’s, who in a memorial 
to the Throne requested the Emperor Junna to make it a regular 
festival, celebrated annually. This was granted, and thenceforth 
it was in Yakushiji f, III 7— 13. 2 

When in the second month of Tenroku 4 (A.D. 973), the temple 
had been destroyed by fire and only the two^agodas had escaped 
this calamity, for five years the festival took place in the Saiindd 
(®$S^) in Kyoto, but in A.D. 978, when the sanctuary had 
been rebuilt by Imperial order by ten provinces (Yamato, Iga, etc.), 
the Saishde was again celebrated in the new expounding hall 
( kddd ). Thus it was continued without any interruption until 
A.D. 1445 (Bunan 2), when a severe storm destroyed the main 
building and the ceremony was stopped for ever. 

Instituted in the KwankO era (A.D. 1004—1012) and performed 
in the Setrydden of the Palace during five days of the fifth month, 
the Saishdkd replaced the Saishde as the third of the Three Festivals. 

The horizon or main image of the Saishde of Yakushiji was 
an old embroidery, representing Amida, Kwannon and Selshi (his 
attendant Bodhisattvas), and angels, more than a hundred figures 
in all. This embroidery, which was three jd (30 shaku) high and 
two jd, one shaku, eight sun broad, dates from A.D. 698, XI 59, 
when the Emperor Mommu had ordered the Hossd priest DdshS 
(slt-EH?) (A.D. 629—700), the founder of the Hossd sect, whom 

1 Washlo, p. 815, 2, s.v, ChUkeL_ 

* The days are given in the Okagaml, Ch. vu, p. 648, and in the Kuji 
kongen (A.D. 1422), Nihon bttngaku zensho, xxh, p. 46. 
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on the same day he appointed DaisOzu, to “open the eyes” and 
lead the dedicatory ceremony in the expounding hall of Yakushiji . 1 
We did not find this, however, in the chief annals. 

It is remarkable that AmitUbha was the principal Buddha of 
this ceremony, although the SaishOOkyO has no special connection 
with his cult. One would have expected the Buddha Sdkyamuni 
with Manjusri and Samantabhadra to have been the honzon of 
the Saishde, or, because it was a ceremony of Yakushiji, the 
Buddha Bhaisajyaguru with his two attendant Bodhisattvas Surya- 
prabha (Nikkwd, Nikkd, 0 Sunlight) and Candraprabha 
(Gwakkwd, GwakkO, Moonlight). The close connection 

between the two Sun-buddhas Yakushi and Amida, and the fact 
that Amitabha was one of the four Buddhas manifesting them- 
selves to the Bodtyisattva Ruciraketu (Myddd) in Ch. I, section 2 
of the sRtra (see above, Ch. VIII, § 7, p. 264) may have been 
the reason of this choice. 

« 

§ 8, C. The Saishde of EnshUji, one of the Three Tendai 
Festivals of Kyoto (II 19—23) (A.D. 1082—1268). 

In A.D. 1070 (Enkyu 2, XII 26) the Emperor Go SanjS (A.D. 
1069—1072) dedicated the new Tendai shrine EnshUji ({H ^ 
South of Ninnaji, in Katono district, Yamashiro. He invited 
600 priests and went to the temple with the Prince Imperial. 

In the Imperial gwammon or votive text the Ordinance was 
quoted by which His Majesty announced the erection of a sanctuary 
for causing the Buddhist doctrine to continue for a long time and 
the country to enjoy eternal peace. In this shrine were gold- 
coloured images of Mahavairocana (20 feet high), Bhaisajyaguru 
(16 feet high), Ichiji Kinrin ( — ‘ ^ ■$£ f$|), and the Rokuten 
(^ ^) or Devas of the Six Heavens of the World of Desire 
(KamadhUtu) (16 feet high, in various colours), placed in the 

1 Daljil, II, p. 1476, 3, s.v. Saishde', Washio, p. 877, 2, s.v. DdshS. 

31 
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Golden Hall; and gold-coloured images of Sakyamuni (18 feet 
high), Samantabhadra, ManjusrT, Avalokitesvara and Maitreya 
(each 16 feet high) in the Expounding Hall (kddd). In spring 
the Wonderful Text of the Saishdokyd was to be 
expounded there, and prayers were to be offered 
for a long existence, of 10000 years, of the state. 
In autumn, in order to save the beings of the six gdti, the 
True Words of the Hokkekyd were to be explained. Therefore 
a Hokkedd was built and a kondo (gold-copper) pagoda, 3 feet 
high, was placed there, with a copy of the Myohd-rengekyd (the 
Lotus sUtra ) written in golden characters, and consisting of eight 
fasciculi (kwan) (cf. Nanjo No. 139). Beginning with that day 
(XII 26) six priests were appointed, whose task it was to perform 
the Hokke-sammal, in order to protect the country and save all 
living beings (cf. above, Ch. Vlll, § 18 B, pp. 360, Ilokkc sembd ), 1 2 

In A.D. 1072 (X 25) the same Emperor went to Enshilji and 
began to practise the Hokke-e, one of the Ni-c hakkO ( •ffi' 
Am ) (the Saishde was not performed until leu years later), 
with the Ajari RaizO (^ ^) of Miidera as kdshi and the Hain 

Daisozu Raishin (i$| j||) of Kdfukuji as ichimon ( — ■ fBj), and 

an immyd-rongi ( jSJ BJJ §{§}■ ) or “Discussion on the hetuvidyd” 

(i.e. on the nature of truth and error). He also instituted the rank 
of Tendai ikB ( Q HI), thus making these two festivals of Enshilji 
(the Saishde and Hokke-e) the Tendai and Kydto counterparts 
of the Nankyd (or Nanto) san(n)e, the Three Festivals of Nara. 
The term hakkd, “Eight expoundings”, was borrowed from the 
Hokke hakkd of the Tendai sect. On the last day of this festival 
(the Hokke-e) the kdshi Raizb was appointed Gonrisshi. 2 As to 
the images of the two ceremonies, these were those of the kddd: 
Shaka, Fugen^^onju, Kwannon and Miroku, dedicated in A.D. 1070. 

1 Fuso ryaklci, Ch. xxix, pp. 817 sq. 

2 Ibid., p. 820; Genko Shakusho, Ch. xxv, p. 1090. Cf. below, Ch. xvi, 
§ 8, C. ( Hokke hakkd). 
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The Hokke sambu (the MuryOgikyo, Hokkekyd and Fugen-kwangyd, 
Nanjo Nos. 133, 134, 394) were expounded in the Hokke-e, the 
Saishookyo in the Saishoe . 1 

In A.D. 1078 (ShOryaku 2, X 3) the third of the Tendai san{n)e 
was started in the Tendai shrine Hoshoji a gogwanji 

y?) or “temple erected in consequence of an Imperial 
vow”, dedicated the previous year (A.D. 1077, XII 18), with the 
images of Vairocana, Sakyamuni, Amitdbha and other Buddhas 
in the Golden Hall, and Sakyamuni, Samantabhadra and Mahjuiri 
( Shaka , Fugen, Monju ) in the Expounding Hall. The five classes 
of MahOyana satras {bu, sections of the canon), written in golden 
characters, were presented, forming part of the whole canon, 
copied in* this way. On the sixth (the 4th day of the festival) 
the Emperor Shiraktwa (A.D. 1073—1086) went to Hoshoji, nomi- 
nated the kOshi of this Daijoe{~fc fjt or “MahaySna meeting” 
Gonrisshi, and praised the head of the temple. 2 This annual 
festival took place X 24—28, and the sQtras, explained before 
the images of Shaka, Fugen and Monju in the Expounding Hall, 
belonged on the first day to the Kegon-bu or Avatamsaka class 
(Nanjo Nos. 87— 112); on the second to the Hodo-bu or Vaipulya 
class (Nanjo Nos. 61 sqq.), on the third to the Hannya-bu or 
PrajnSparamita class (Nanjo Nos. 1 — 22); on the fourth to the 
Hokke-bu or Lotus class (Nanjo No. 134—139); and on the fifth 
day to the Nehan-bu or Nirvana class (Nanjo Nos. 113 — 125). 3 

In A.D. 1082 (Eiho 2, II 19—23) the SaishOe of Enshuji was 
held for the first time, with the Tendai priest MyOjitsu (fjfj 
a priest of Hielzan) 4 as kOshi. The Emperor Shirakawa issued 

1 Daijii, 1, p. 398, 1, s.v. EnshUjt Saishoe and Hokke-e. The Daijii refers 
to the Butsu-e kiyo, ^ written by the head of the Hongwanji 

branch of the Jddo Shinshii, the priest MySnyo, m w. 

* Fuso ryakki, Ch. xxx, pp. 827, 829; Genkd Shakusho, Ch. xxv, 
p. 1091. 

3 Daijii, III, p. 4125, 3, s.v. HdshSji Daijoe. 

* Washio, p. 1081, 1, s.v. Mydjitsu. 
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an ordinance, uniting the three festivals and thus instituting the 
Tendai san(n)e : 1 2 * 

1. The Saishde of EnshBji (II 19—23). 

2. The Daipe of HdshOji (X 24—28). 

3. The Hokke-e of EnshBji (during five days of the twelfth 
month, fixed yearly by Imperial ordinance (e.g. in A.D. 1103, 
XII 19—23, fixed two days previously; when it was performed 
for the first time, it took place in the tenth month, A.D. 1072, 
X 25—29). a 

The number of days of these three festivals was five, whereas 
that of the Three Festivals of Nara was seven; both sacred 
numbers of great importance. 

It is a curious fact that a Shingon priest, the Imperial Prince 
Shsshin ('^ ^ ) (A.D. 1005—1085), fourth eon of the Emperor 
Sanjo, should be the leader of the dedicatory ceremony of HOshOjl 
in A.D. 1077, XII 18, and the head of the temple, a and that the 
Imperial Princes Kakugyo (|j(; ) (A.D. 1075— 1104) and KakuhU 

(f| ££•) (A.D. 1091—1153), the third and fourth sons of Shira- 
kawa Tenno, who were also Shingon priests, held important 
functions in EnshBji and HOshdji (A.D. 1098 and 1112). 4 This 
is evidence of the close connection in those days between the 
Shingon sect and the mystic branch of Tendai. 

After Bunei 5 (A.D. 1268) the ni-e ( Saishde and Hokke-e of 
EnshBji) are not again mentioned; they appear to have been 
abolished. 0 

1 Genkd Shakusho, Ch. xxv, p. 1092. 

2 Honcho seki 0 Kokushi taikel, VIII), KSwa 5, XII, p.387; Daijii, 1, p.398, 
1, s.v. EnshBji Hokke-e. 

s Himitsu jirin, p. 600, 1, s.v. Shoshin-, Washio, p. 599, 1, s.v. Shdshin. 

4 Himitsu jirin, pp. 125, 2 and 130, 2; Washio, pp. 135, 1 and 147, 2. 

8 Daijii, I, p. 398, 1, s.v. Enshuji. 
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§ 8, D. The Saishdkd of the Seirydden {in the Palace), 
performed in the fifth month ( AD. 1002— after 1445), 

In A.D. 1002 (Chsho 4, V 7) the Emperor IchijO invited to 
the Palace priests of four great temples, Todaiji {Kegon), Kofakuji 
(Hossd) (both in Nara), Enryakaji {Tendai, on Hieizan) and Onjdji 
{Miidera, Jimon branch of the Tendai sect, Omi province), and 
caused them to expound the Saishdokyd in the Seirydden. This 
was not then yet an annual ceremony, but seven years later, in 
A.D. 1009 (KwankO 6, VI 19) he established it as a regular 
congregation, held yearly in the Seirydden during five days of 
the fifth month, in which famous priests of those four sanctuaries 
explained the sUtra and discussed it. Beyond the koshi and the 
shdgi (p^f||) (*he who proves the meaning”, i.e. who from a 
high seat gives a final judgment concerning the questions and 
answers of the discussion ; 1 this shdgi, being mentioned before 
the kdshi, appears to have been considered to have a still more 
important function than the latter), there were a certain number 
of chdshu $$.), “listeners”, who all had their fixed places 
(the shdgi on the North side, the kdshi on the South-east side 
of the hall, whereas the chdshw were seated along the southern 
wall). Since under the reign of the Emperor Go Suzaku (A.D. 
1037 — 1045) the Four Deva Kings ( Shitennd ) had manifested 
themselves during the meeting, seats for them were always arranged 
(like Pindola’s seat in the Chinese monasteries). Hymns were 
sung, flowers were strown, and on the last day {kechigwan) in- 
cense was presented to the priests ( gydkd , ^ ) and burned 

as an offering to the Buddha. 2 

1 Daijitcn, p. 845, 1, s.v. shdgisha. 

2 Ceremonies of the Kemmu era (A.D. 1334—1336), described in the 

Shukaishd, ^ ^ written by Fujiwara no Sanehiro ( (born 

A.D. 1409, retired A.D. 1457), Ch. "|\ ; Kttjt kongen (A.D. 1422)fp. 66, s.v. 

Saishdkd. 
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In later ages it often took place V 24—28. ' When after A.D. 
1445 the Saishoe of Yakushiji at Nara was no longer practised, 
the SaishOko of the Seirydden was made the third of the Three 
Festivals (san{n)e). Thus we see that it was still performed in 
the fifteenth century of our era. a 

In the Eigwa monogatari and the Taiheiki 3 (about A.D. 1100 
and 1382) we read about the SaishOko no MihakkO ($jj /V HI) 
or “The Imperial Eight Expoundings of the SaishOko" of the fifth 
month, and of the SaishOji no hakko of the second day of the 
7th month (12th cent.). This term was used in imitation of the 
name of the Hokke hakko, the famous Tendai festival. It is clear 
that the Hokke hakko was indicated in this way because of the 
eight chapters of the “Lotus siitta with additional ^sections’’ 
(Nanjo No. 139; Nanjo No. 134 consists of 7„chaplers or fasci- 
culi) ; therefore the proper name of the SaishOko was SaishO jiiko 
or the "Ten Expoundings of the Saishodkyo” on account of its 
having ten chapters or fasciculi ( kwan ). * 

The term SaishokO gokwan (at 4) means the central, i.e. 
the third, of the five days of the festival, because there was a 
morning and an evening session, and in each session one kwan 
was treated, so that the fifth chapter was dealt with in the morning 
session of the third day; this was considered the principal day 
of the festival. The Masu kagami (A.D. 1340—1350) speaks of 
the 28th day (of the fifth month) as the Uchi no SaishOko gokwan 


1 In A.D. 1322 (V) the Jodo-Shinshu priest KwSgen jfe) (A.D. 
1290—1373) (Washio p. 346, 1, s.v. KOgen) was leader of the SaishOko at 
the Court. 

2 Daijil, II, p, 1477, 1, s.v. SaishSkO, where the SalshOe of Yakushiji is 
said to have been abolished in the Namboku-ch<5 period (A.D. 1336—1392); 
but in the same work (II, p. 1476, 3, s.v. SalshOe ) the date of Bunan 2 
(A.D. 1445) is given. 

* Eigwa monogatari, Ch. xxxiv, Kokushi taikei, Vol.xv,p.l606; Taiheiki, 
Ch. xxiv, p. lh. The Saishoji no hakkO appears to have been a festival of 
the beginning of the seventh month. 

4 Daijiten, p. 586, 2, s.v. SaishO jUkd. 
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no hi, or “the day of the fifth chapter of the SaishOkd of the 
Imperial Palace”. It began on the 26th of the fifth month of 
A.D. 1243 (Kwangen 1). 1 

§ 8, E. The SaishOkd of Shirakawa HOO’s Palace ( Toba-in , 

his SentO gosho, fjlj 'fljjj ffi) ( III 19 — 23?) ( performed 
for the first time in A.D. 1113). 

In A.D. 1113 (Eikyu 1, VII 24) another Saishoko was established 
by the Emperor Shirakawa, who after his abdication in A.D. 1086 
resided in a so-called SentO gosho or “Cave of the Genii" (name 
of the palace of a retired Emperor); after his death in A.D. 1129 
it was inhabited by his grandson Toba Tenno, who had abdicated 
in A.D. 1123 (henee its name Toba-in). 

From A.D. 1206 (Kenei 1, III 19) Tsugai-rongi fjjj}' f§|) or 
“Coupled Discussions” were annexed to this ceremony, in imi- 
tation of the Uchi or Tsugai-rongi of the Gosaie (also imitated 
at the Hokke-e of Hieizan) 2 (cf. above, § 8, A, pp. 471 sq.). This 
discussion took place on the third day (III 21), i.e. probably the 
central day of the festival, which, as we saw above (§ 8, D), 
used to be the principal day. If this be right, in A.D. 1206 the 
days of the ceremony were III 19—23 (the SaishOe of Enshuji 
was held on II 19—23). There were ten tsugai(^) or “couples” 
of subjects; in some years there were nine, or seven, or even 
none at all. The number ten was due to the fact that the SaishOo- 
kyO consists of ten chapters (Nanjs’s fasciculi, kwan). 3 

We do not read when this In (^, i.e. Toba-in) or SentO 
gosho no SaishokO was abolished, but the fact that the Gosaie, 
the SaishOe of Yakushtji and that of the Seiryoden lasted till the 
fifteenth century, and the SaishOe of Enshuji till the thirteenth, 

* Masu kagami, Ch. v ( Uchlno no yuki), Kokushi talkei, Vol. xvti, 
pp. 1038 sq. 

2 Daijiten, p. 1235, 1, s.v. Hokke-e no tsugai-rongi. 

3 Daijiten, p. 586, 2, 8.Y. Saishoko. 
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is clear evidence of the great importance attached to the Saishodkyd 
by the Japanese Court. For many centuries this sutra was believed 
to be one of the most powerful expedients for the protection of 
the Emperor and State. When in A.D. 1281 Japan was in utmost 
danger, being attacked by Kublai Khan’s fleet and army, the 
Kairitsu priest Eison ]|l) (A.D. 1201 — 1290) explained the 
SalshUOkyd and the Emperor Go Uda himself copied the sixth 
chapter of this holy text, devoted to the protection of the country 
by the Four Deva Kings. 1 And 'even in the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries of our era the Tendai priests RyUgon ( Jj|) 
(1742—1814) and Ryo-a (^ [5hf ) (1800 — 1882), the former in 
1794, in 1817 the latter (together with the Hokkekyd and the 
Ninndkyd), paid special attention to this “King of tljc Sutras”, 
this great text of the Golden Light. 2 

1 Washlo, p. 77, 2, s.v. Eison . 

2 Washio, pp, 1177, 2, 1207, 2, s.v, RyUgon and Ryo-a (who wrote the 
three texts with his blood). 



CHAPTER XII. 


THE DAIHANNYAKYO OR MAHAPRAJNAPARAMITA-SOTRA 

(NANJO No. 1). 

§ 1. PrajnQpClramitG. and its principal text. 

PrajM {hannya, ^ translated by chie, ^ jH|, Wisdom ) 
is the highest of the six PQramltas ( , rokudo, “six means 

of passing”, namely to Nirvana, the other shore, higan, $£ ^ ), 
the perfect virtues (charity, morality, patience, energy, contem- 
plation and wisdom), leading the Bodhisattvas to Nirvana. 

This PrajnaparamitQ, being the knowledge of the illusory 
character, emptiness, of all things ( dharmas ), is fully explained 
in the Daihannyakyd or MahSprajnUparamita-sutra. For this 
reason it is the first and principal of all MahByana-sutras, and 
opens the Chinese Tripifaka with its stately number of 600 
chapters (fasciculi). 

According to Fah-hien (who travelled A.D. 399—413) in the 
beginning of the fifth century A.D. the Mahayanists in the Indian 
kingdom of Mathura presented offerings to the Prajna-paramita, 
to ManjuSrT and to AvalokiteSvara. This was the present text, 
worshipped as a deity by the Northern Buddhists, just as the 
Southern Church pays honour to the Sacred Books in general. 1 

It represents Wisdom itself, and as such it is the Mother of 
all Buddhas to the Mahayanists. 

“ Prajnd not only means knowledge of the absolute truth, that 
is to say of ianyata or the void, but is regarded as an onto- 


1 Kern, Manual of Buddhism, p. 128. 
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logical principle synonymous with Bodhi and DharmakSya, Thus 
Buddhas not only possess this knowledge in the ordinary sense 
but they are the knowledge manifest in human form, and Prajna 
is often personified as a goddess. All these works (on 
PrajnG-pBramitd ) lay great stress on the doctrine of sQnyata, 
and the non-existence of the world of experience. The longest 
recension (this text) is said to contain a polemic against the 
HTnaySna”. 1 

Chi-ch6 ta-shi, the founder of the Tien-t'ai sect in China 
(A.D. 531—597) “divided the teaching of the Buddha into five 
periods, regarded as progressive not contradictory, and ex- 
pounded respectively in (a) the Hwa-yen ( Kegoti ) siitra; ( b ) the 
HlnaySna satras; (c) the Leng-yen-king ( RydgonkyO , Uc. Siirah- 
gama-samadhi-sUtra, Nanju No. 399, 446); (rf) the PrajliQ-pBra- 
mita ; (e) the Lotus Siitra, which is the crown, quintessence and 
plenitude of all Buddhism”. 3 

Thus to the T'ien-fai sect (apqrt from the “opening" and 
“closing” sutras of the Hokkekyd, Nos. 133 and 394) the Dai- 
hannyakyd is the second in rank and importance after the Lotus 

siitra. 

As to its worship as a female deity, we find Prajnaparamita 
side by side with ManjuSrT and Tara in the Singasari temple of 
Java (cf. Fah-hien’s statement about her being worshipped in 
Mathura together with ManjuSrT and AvalokiteSvara) ; also the 
famous statue in the Leiden Ethnographical Museum, representing 
a beautiful female Bodhisattva with the sacred text lying on the 
lotus in her left hand, is evidence of her cult in Java. 

In Japan and China we find Hannya Bosatsu, i.e. the Bodhi- 
sattva Prajna (paramita), in the centre of the Jimyd-in (^p ^) 
of the Taizd-mandara (the mandala of the phenomenal world) 
of the mystic _cult, and among the ten Paramita Bodhisattvas of 
the Kokdzd {Akdiagarbha)-in of the same mandara. Tradition 

1 EHot, Hinduism and Buddhism, II, p. 52. 

a LA, 111, p. 311. 
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identifies her also with the Kongd-go (& iSjl) Hf) Bosatsu or 
“Vajra-protecting (Vajraraksha) Bodhisattva”, one of the “Four 
Near Ones”, Shishingon (BSIffl:). of the Buddha Amogha- 
siddhi on the Northern side of the KongG-mandara (the mandala 
of the Vajra or Diamond World). Her mystic name is Dai-e Kongo 
or “Great Wisdom Vajra" and as the honzon or principal saint 
of the Daihannyakyo she is called the “Mother of Wisdom" 
(Chimo, -fjj:) who gives birth to all the Buddhas of the three 
worlds (past, present and future). She is represented with six 
arms, seated upon a red lotus. 1 

The first of the five classes of MahayEna sQtras in the Chinese 
canon, the PrajnG-paramitG class, consists of 22 numbers (Nanjs 
Nos. 1—22}. No. 1 is the Daihannyakyo (600fasc., 200000 Slokas), 
translated A.D. 659*-663 by Htien-tsang. The other texts are 
nearly all earlier or later translations of some of the 16 sutras 
contained by the Daihannyakyo. From the second to the sixth 
century of our era Nos. 2 — 12, 15—17, 19, 21 and 22 appeared, 
and of these texts only No. 17, the NinnS-gokoka-hannya-hara- 
mitsukyo (2 fasc., 8 ch., cf. above Ch. V, §2, p. 119), and No. 19 
(the MahGprajnapGramita-mahavidycl-mantra-sBtra, -fc BJ} 
one leaf, i.e. the famous PrajnapGramitU-hrdaya-sGtra, 
both translated by KumErajlva (A.D. 402—412), are not found in 
the Daihannyakyo. 2 This famous translator’s name is also con- 
nected with Nos. 3 and 6 (>h a .D. 408), as well as with 

the celebrated KongO-hannya-haramitsu-kyO (No. 10, 14 leaves, 
with an Imperial preface of A.D. 1411), rendered successively by 
KumErajlva, Bodhiruci I (508—535), Paramartha (562), Dharma- 
gupta (590—616), Hiien-tsang (645—664) and I-tsing (700—712) 
(Nos. 10—15, the last three of which are called the “Well cutting 
Diamond sGtra" (HEgfr&M. Nodan kongo). As to the Sutra 

1 Himitsa jlrin, pp. 885 sq. 

2 Nos. 2—4 are identical with No. 16 (the second sutra of the Daihannya- 
kyd ); Nos. 5-8 with No. Id; No. 9 with No. 1/; Nos. 10—15 with No. If; 
No. 16 with No. 16; No. 18 with No. and Nos. 21 and 22 with No. 1 g. 
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of the Heart (Hrdaya sUitra) (No. 19), 250 years after KuniSrajlva 
Huen-tsang translated this small but famous text (No. 20, one 
leaf), deemed worthy of an Imperial preface by the founder of 
the Ming dynasty, T'ai-tsu (A.D. 1368—1398). In the titles of 
Nos. 16, 21 and 22 (translations of the 5th and 6th centuries) 
the name of the Bodhisattva Mdnjusri is found, which reminds 
us of the fact, that his cult was mentioned in India and in Java 
together with that of Prajiia-paramita. 

The DaihannyakyO consists of the so-called “Sixteen Meetings 
in Four Places” (|2J shisho juroku-e), i.e. the 16 

sermons of the Buddha, held on the Vulture Peak (no. 1, Ch. 1-400’, 
nos. 2—6, Ch. 401—573; no. 15, Ch. 591—592), in Anfithapindada’s 
park at Sravastl (nos. 7 — 9, Ch. 574 — 577 ; no. 11 — 14, Ch. 579-590), 
in the highest of the six Devalokas ( Takc-jfzai~ten , -fill -f-fc if 
^ Ji, the abode of the Paranirmita-vasavartin ; no. 10, Ch. 578), 
and at the Snowy Heron pond in the Bamboo Park (Karauda 
Venuvana) near Rajagrha (no. 16, -Ch. 593— 600). 

Probably the numbers four and sixteen are not accidental. We 
may compare them with those of the Arhats in MahSySnism : the 
Four Great Sravakas and the group of the Sixteen Arhats, pro- 
tectors of the four quarters of the world. 1 Similarly the idea of 
the four quarters and their protection may have been the leading 
thought in composing this sUtra. 

No wonder that this supreme text of the Mahayana church 
played for centuries a prominent part in Chinese and Japanese 
Buddhism as well as in that of the other countries where Mahayana 
prevailed. The following paragraphs will show its great importance 
to ceremonial Japan. 

As to its commentaries, the principal work is NagSrj una’s 
MahaprajnapHramita-sasira (^ ^ Daichidoron, Nanjo 

No. 1169, generally called Dairon, ^ jfjjjf, or “The Great Sastra”, 

1 Cf. Sylvaln Ldvi and Chavannes, Les seize Arhats protecteurs de la Loi, 
Journal Asiatique, 1916, p. 190 (51); the present writer’s treatise on the 
Arhats in China and Japan, Ch. in, § 2. 
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translated A.D. 402—405 by KumSrajTva, and consisting of 100 
fasciculi. 

As stated above (Ch. VIII, § 13, p. 292), the Liang Emperor 
Wu Ti (A.D. 502—549) held penitential services based upon the 
DaihannyakyO and the KongO-hannyakyd, and the Ch'en Emperor 
Slien Ti (A.D. 569—582) followed his example by celebrating 
rites of repentance in accordance with the sixth sQtra of the 
former text. 1 

In A.D. 663 (X 30) the Emperor Kao-tsung of the T'ang dynasty 
(A.D. 650—683), who had heard with great joy that Hiien-tsang 
had completed the translation of the Mah3prajhSpdramitS-sUtra, 
gave a vegetarian entertainment to the monks in the Kia-sheu-tien 
jjj$), a palace which in honour of the sutra had been 
splendidly adorned»with precious flags and canopies and all kinds 
of offering utensils. Htien-tsang had translated it in four years 
(659—663) in the Yiih-kwa-sze (3& Ip tF)* a palace made a 
Buddhist temple in A.D. 659 on behalf of the soul of the preceding 
Emperor (T‘ai-tsung, 627—650). The Emperor invited the sUtra 
to the Kia-sheu-tien, where it was expounded and the festival 
was held. When he went to meet it on its way to this palace, 
it emitted light over a great distance, a rain of heavenly flowers 
descended, and a wonderful odour filled the air! This was the 
first instance of celebrating the ceremony called Daihannya kuyO 
or “Offering to the Mahaprajhaparamita ” . 2 

The sutra itself and those who make offerings to it are pro- 
tected by 16 good spirits, in accordance with the number of the 
sermons which it contains. 3 

1 Tao-stien, NanjS No. 1481, Ch. xxvm, sect. 9, pp. 2916— 296a. 

2 Daijiten, p. 1156, 3, s.v. Daihannya kuyd. 

3 Daijii, HI, p. 3207, 3, s.v. Daihannya-e. 
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§ 2. Daihannya-e or “ Meetings in honour of 

the DaihannyakyB” , held in the Imperial Palace during 
the eighth century. 

Daihannya-e were meetings in which the Daihannyakyo was 
expounded or read by means of the tendoku system, in order to 
give peace and rest to the Empire and to avert calamities (j|| 
HlSt id > chinkoku josai). The first time we read of the Dai- 
hannyakyo in Japan is in A.D. 703 (III 10), under the reign of 
Mommu TennS (697—707). Then the monks of the four great 
temples of Nara ( Daianji , Yakushiji, Gwangdji and Kdfukuji ) 
were ordered by Imperial edict to read this stitra, and a hundred 
men were made to enter religion. This may have bceli done in 
connection with the death of the Emperor’s aunt, the Empress 
Jits, who had abdicated in A.D. 696 and after whose death 
(A.D. 702, XII 22) two vegetarian entertainments had taken place 
in the same four great temples (XII 25 and 703, I 5). On the 
49th day after her death (II 11) a similar entertainment was given 
there and in 29 other sanctuaries. 

It is, however, not stated, whether the DaihannykyO was read 
for this or for some other reason. 1 * 

The first Palace meeting of this kind, however, was held in 
A.D. 725 (Jinki 2, intercalary 1, 17), when the Emperor Shsmu 
(724—749) invited 600 monks to read this s&tra in 
the Palace, in order to avert calamities and strange 
events . 3 The number 600 is peculiar to this sutra in connection 
with the number of its chapters (fasciculi). According to the Gcnko 
Shakusho 3 as early as A.D. 708 (X) a yearly ceremony was estab- 
lished by Imperial edict, with tendoku of the Daihannyakyd and 
vegetarian entertainment of the monks, invited for this purpose; 

1 Shoka Nihongt, Ch. in, p. 27. 

3 Ibid., Ch. ix, p. 153. 

3 GenkS Shakusho, Ch. xxi, p. 1007. 
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but neither the Shoku Nihongt nor the Fusd ryakfci mention 
this fact. 

The tendoku of this sutra, called ten-daihannyakyd or “turning 
the MahdprajnH-sUtra”, is prescribed in a passage of the Susid- 
dhikSra sutra (jH ilb Soshitsuji-kara-kyd, Nanjg 

No. 533, translated A.D. 724 by Subhakarasimha, a very important 
sutra of the Tantric school. There it is said that it must be 
repeated seven or a hundred times. 1 The term tendoku was used 
already in A.D. 642, in the first year of the Empress KSgyoku’s 
reign, when Soga no Oho-omi said that rain should be caused 
by tendoku of the MahSyana sutras in the temples, and by repen- 
tance of sins. 2 Probably, however, this was not the later tendoku 
system, th^ opposite of shlndoku or “true reading”, but 

simply “reading”, ter the kana pronunciation is yomi-matsuru, 
and the Daijiten refers to other passages where it is used in 
this sense and not in that of “reading by way of extract”. 3 

The Emperor She mu appears to have had a firm belief in the 
protective power of the Pfajnaparamita, for in A.D. 735 (Tempyo 7) 
(V 24) he ordered tendoku of the Dalhannyakyd in the Palace 
and in the four great temples, in order to expel calamity 
and to give peace and tranquillity to the State (^§j 

And in the same ye^ 

(VIII 12) he had the Kongd-hannyakyd read in the great temples 
of Dazaifu (Tsukushi) and in the sanctuaries of the divers pro- 
vinces (of Tsukushi) against the pestilence there pre- 
vailing. 6 

In A.D. 737 (III 3) the same Emperor issued a proclamation 
to the effect that in every province a Shaka image and those 

1 NanjS No. 533, Chapter , quoted Daijiten, 

p. 1253, 3, s.v. ten-daihannyakyd. 

2 Nihongi, Ch. xxiv, p. 410; Aston II, p. 175. 

3 Daijiten, p 1255, 3, s.v. tendoku. 

' 4 * Shoku Nihongi, Ch. xxii, p. 199. 

8 Ibid., Ch. xn, p. 199. 
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of his two attendant Bodhisattvas Motiju and Fugen (ManjuSrT 
and Samantabhadra) should be made and one copy of the Dai- 
hannyakyd written. The following month (IV 8) the Risshi Doji 
(sl£M)’ feroous Sanron priest mentioned above (Ch. XI, 
§ 7 A, p. 447), in connection with the Ninndkyd, expounded by 
him in the Palace of the Chinese Emperor at Ch‘ang-an, and 
with the first Konkwdmyd-Saishdo meeting in the Daigokuden 
(A.D. 737, X 26), informed the Emperor that after the Daianji 
(where he lived) had been repaired, he had privately requested 
some monks of pure conduct to read the Daihannyakyd, per- 
forming yearly tendoku of the whole work. “For that reason the 
temple was not damaged, although there were thunderstorms’'. 
He now prayed His Majesty thenceforth to demand from every 
province a tax of three pieces of cloth, in order to complete the 
alms (fuse) (to the clergy) and to invite 150 monks, causing them 
to perform tendoku of the Daihannyakyd, that it might pro- 
tect the temples, tranquillize the country, and give 
peace and rest to His Majesty’s Court. Further he 
requested the Emperor thenceforth to make this virtuous act a 
constant rule. This petition was granted by the Emperor. 1 

The same year (V 1), when there was an eclipse of the sun, 
His Majesty invited 600 monks to the Palace and caused them 
to read the Daihannyakyd, and again (VIII 15) 700 monks in 
fifteen apartments of the Palace to perform tendoku of this sutra 
and the Saishddkyd, for the sake of the peace of the 
State and the repose of the country (S3ET:* 
At the same time 400 men became monks, 
and in the Home provinces and other parts of the country 578 
persons followed their example.® Among the 700 priests who 

’ lbld - ch - XH < P- 206: . & lit 

$ li ^ ® z o 

2 Ibid., Ch. xii, pp. 208, 210. 
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had to read the two sUtras, probably 600 had the task of reading 
the Daihannyakyd and 100 the Saishodkyd (10 fasc.). 

In A.D. 740 the storms ceased and the crops improved, because, 
as the Emperor stated in his famous proclamation on the koku- 
bunji and kokabun-niji (A.D. 741, III 24), he had commanded 
each of the provinces to make one golden Shaka image and write 
out one copy of the Daihannyakyd . 1 2 

In A.D. 744 (III 14) the Daihannyakyd of Konkwdmydji (i.e. 
Tbdaiji ) was transported to the Shikoraku <*#*> Palace 
and welcomed at the Suzaku gate by the officials with music 
and ceremonial honours (as in China A.D. 663, X 30). Thence 
it was brought into the Palace and placed in the Anden; 200 
monks w^re invited to perform tendoku during one day. The next 
day 300 priests read the same siitra in the high building situated 
near the Naniwa Palace. a 

An earthquake was the reason that in A.D. 745 (V 10) the 
Daihannyakyd was read in. the Heijd Palace: a week before in 
all the temples of the capital the Saishddkyd was read (for 7 days), 
and the Daishukyo (Nanjs No. 61) in the Daianji, Yakushiji, 
Gwangoji and Kofukuji (for 21 days), all on account of earth- 
quakes. Against the continual drought, however, praying for rain 
took place in the Shintd temples of all provinces; no sutras or 
Buddhist prayers were used to avert this calamity. 3 

In the same year (A.D. 745, IX 19) the Emperor Shomu fell 
ill, and not only were Yakushi-kekwa ordered in all the temples 
of the capital and Home provinces and in the “pure places of the 
famous mountains” (Buddhist temples), but also 3800 persons had 
to become monks, and falcons and cormorants were to be let 
loose in all provinces, because hdjd -40 was a meritorious 
act and hunting was wicked. At the same time, however, gohei 

1 Ibid., Ch. XIV, p. 233. 

2 Ibid., Ch. xv, pp. 251 sq. the ChUgu. anden is also mentioned in A.D. 
750, V 8 (Ch. xvm, p. 294) in connection with the Ninndkyo. 

3 Ibid., Ch. xvi, p. 259. 


32 
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and prayers were sent to the Shinto temples of Kamo and Matsu- 
no-o and to the shrine of Hachiman at Usa. Moreover, in the 
capital a hundred copies of the Daihannyakyd had to be written 
out, and in all provinces seven images of Yakushi Nyorai, 6 shaku 
7 sun high, and seven copies of the Yakushikyd had to be made 
(the number seven being proper to this Buddha, worshipped in 
seven different forms). Three days later (IX 23) the Daihannyakyd 
was read by 600 monks in the Heijo no ChUgU, the Palace of 
the Empress in Nara. 1 2 

In A.D. 758 (Tempyo Hoji 2, VIII 18) the Empress Koken issued 
an ordinance, saying that in all provinces men and women, old 
and young, should think of and read about the Mahdpraj'itd- 
pdramitn, the Mother of all Buddhas, daily, in order to avert 
storms and drought and pestilence,, 3 

In A.D. 760 (Tempyo HSji 4, intercalary IV 23) tendoku of the 
Daihannyakyd took place in the Palace by order of the Emperor 
Junnin, 9 and in A.D. 770 (Jingo Keiun 4, VII 15), shortly before 
the Empress Shotoku’s death, her last Imperial Ordinance, devoted 
to the Buddhist doctrine, prescribed tendoku of this siltra in all 
the large and small temples of the Capital, during seven days 
(VII 17—23), “in order to avert pestilence and other 
calamities, and to counteract evil omens, by the 
power of Wisdom and Compassion”. She forbade the 
use of meat and wine throughout the Empire, and ordered officials, 
monks and nuns of all provinces to do their utmost to control 
and fulfill the reading of this siltra in all the temples of their 
territories. 4 

In A.D. 774 (Hoki 5, IV 11), when pestilence prevailed, 
the Emperor KSnin (A.D. 770— 781), following evidently the words 
of the Empress Kcken's proclamation of A.D. 758 (VIII 18) and 

1 Ibid., Ch. XVI, p. 261. 

2 Ibid., Ch. xxi, pp. 355 sq. 

3 Ibid., Ch. xxii, p. 380. 

4 Ibid., Ch. xxx, p. 525. 
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quoting the same text, by Imperial Ordinance admonished the 
whole people to think of and read about the Mah3prajn3-p3ra- 
mit3, in order to put a stop to the terrible epidemic. 1 

The following year (A.D. 775, Hoki 6, X 19) 200 monks read 
the Daihannyakyd in the Palace and in the Court Hall (Chodd), 
and in A.D. 776 (V 30), when several evil omens had 
appeared and an d-harai, a great Shinto lustration, had been held 
(V 19), the same sQtra was again read there by 600 monks. 2 In 
A.D. 777 (III 21) the same number of priests, assisted by 100 
novices, performed tendoku of this text in the Palace. 3 

During the reign of the Emperor Kwammu (A.D. 781 IV1-806III 17) 
very few ceremonies are mentioned. Only once do we read about 
the Daihannyakyd. It was read by his order for seven days in 
all the temples of the Home and other provinces, to save the 
life of the Empress. She died, however, on the fifth day (A.D. 789, 
XII 28). 4 Afterwards the Kongo-hannyakyd was used and not 
this sQtra (A.D. 797, V IQ, against strange apparitions in the 
Palace and in that of the Prince Imperial, 5 and A.D. 806, III 17, 
on the very day of the Emperor's death, as a last means of 
saving his life). 0 

§ 3. The Daihannya-e, celebrated in the Daigokuden of the 
Imperial Palace and in temples during the ninth century. 

The ninth century was a glorious age with regard to this sBtra, 
It was the principal text used in protecting the State and Court 
against all kind of evil influences. 

In A.D. 806 (V 7) it was read In the Daigokuden and in the 

1 Ibid., Ch. xxxiii, p. 578. 

4 Ibid., Ch. xxxiii, p. 589; Ch. xxxiv, p. 596. 

3 Ibid., Ch. xxxiv, p. 603. 

4 Ibid., Ch. XL, p. 755. 

B Nihon kiryaku, Zempen, Ch. xm, p. 378. 

8 Nihon koki, Ch. xm, p. 62. Cf. above, Ch. xi, § 7 F, p. 469. 
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Tdga (the Palace of the Prince Imperial), probably in connection 
with the death of the Emperor Kwammu (III 17), the 7 x 7 hi day 
after his death having been celebrated two days previously by a 
vegetarian entertainment of monks in the Palace. 1 
In A.D. 809 (I 18) the Emperor HeijO ordered this sutra to be 
copied in all provinces “on behalf of the famous ( Shinto ) gods” 

( 'myojir i, and to be read, worshipped with offerings, and 

placed in the Kokubunji, or, if there was no Provincial Temple, 
in a jdgakttjl (££ Hf a “temple with a fixed tablet”, namely 

for its name): 2 This was probably done to avert the evil omens 
of three days before, when a day had ascended the Western tower 
of the Daigokuden and barked, and several hundred crows had 
hovered over this building of the Palace. 

In A.D. 819 (VII 18) tendoku of the Dailumnyakyo took place 
during three days in the 13 Great Temples and in all the jdgakuji 
of Yamato province, in order to “pray for sweet rain”. 
This was also the case in A.D. 827 (V 16), when during three 
days 100 priests performed tendoku of this siitra in the Daigokuden, 
and in A.D. 829 (II 28) (100 priests and 100 sriitnat,ieras, three 
days in the Daigokuden). 3 In A.D. 834 (VI 30) 100 priests had 
again to perform tendoku in the same building of the Palace, in 
order to pray for fertilizing rain and to avert storms. 4 
In the same way these rain ceremonies took place in A.D. 839 
(IV 27) (100 priests tendoku for 3 days in the Hasshoin, /V 
^ , also called ChodO-in, i|)J ^ . and Daigokuden-in, be- 
cause the Daigokuden was its front building; in the HasshS-in 
the Emperors ascended the Throne ( soku-i ), held audience and 
ruled the state with the principal officials). Ten days before 

1 Nihon kdkl, Ch. xin, p. 68. 

J In A.D. 783 (VI) the Emperor Kwammu had issued an ordinance stating 
that there was a fixed number of jdgakuji in the Capital and Home provinces, 
and forbidding the people to build private Buddhist temples (Genkd Shakusho, 
Ch. xxili, p. 1034). 

3 Nihon kiryaku, Zempen, Ch. xiv, pp. 433, 456, 459. 

4 Shoku Nihon kdki, Ch. in, p. 195. 
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messengers were sent with gohei and prayers tor rain to the 
Shinto shrines of Matsu-no-o, Kamo, Kibune, Nibu Kawakami 
(the “Rain-Master’') and Sumiyoshi, and the NinnSkyO was read 
for 7 days in the 15 Great Buddhist Temples. 1 

The Daihannyakyd, however, was the main text used in times 
of drought 2 and during the first half of this century there 
always were 100 priests who for three days performed tendoku 
of this text in the Hasshdin, especially in the Daigokuden. After 
NimmyO TennO’s death (A.D. 850, III 21), under the reign of the 
Emperor Montoku (A.D. 850—858, VIII 27), their number varied, 
also for other purposes (as averting pestilence and earth- 
quakes), between 28 and 250 (A.D. 856, V 9, against pestilence). 
Montok^’s ordinance of A.D. 852 (III 11) is strong evidence of 
the great importance he attached to this satra in causing rain, 
for he ordered the priests of ail the great Buddhist temples to 
read a chapter of this text daily during five months 
(IV 1— VIII 3), after having assembled in the dining-hall at the 
time of the meal. He added that they must keep this rule every 
year, in order to save the country from the calamity of drought. 3 

This satra was, of course, also used to protect the harvest 
against storms and rain (A.D. 835, VI 29, in the 15 great Bud- 
dhist temples; 850, VII 5; 851, VIII 1, praying for good crops), 4 
but especially at times of pestilence it was believed to be a 
mighty saviour (A.D. 826, VI 6, against pestilence and for good 
crops, 100 priests in the Emperor’s own palace and in the Daigo- 
kuden, for three days; A.D. 830, V 6, for seven days, against 
earthquake and plague ; 833, III 20, 100 priests in the Daigokade n K 

1 Shoku Nihon k5ki, Ch. vm, pp. 256 sq. 

2 A.D. 842, VII 20 , 844, VI 10; 845, V 1; 848 VII 6; 850 V 9, 13; 852, 
III 11; 857 X 3; Shoku Nihon koki, Ch. XU, p. 317; Ch. xiv, p. 352; 
Ch. XV, p. 361; Ch. xviii, p. 402; Montoku Tenno jitsuroku, Ch. i, p. 456; 
Ch. iv, p. 488; Ch. ix, p. 560. 

8 Montoku Tennd jitsuroku, Ch. iv, 488. 

4 Shoku Nlhongi, Ch. iv, p. 207; Montoku Tenno jitsuroku, Ch. n, p. 459; 
Ch. hi, p. 477. 
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three days, for good crops and against pestilence; 836, VII 16, 
in all provinces, and gohei sent to the famous Shinto gods; 
836, VIII 24, 50 priests in the Hasshdin). 1 In A.D. 840, VI 13, 
the Emperor Nitnmyo, who in A.D. 838, XI 1 had praised the 
great and unequalled blessing power of the Hannya mydkyo, the 
“wonderful sdtras of the PrajhaparamitH” , and of Mahdyana in 
general, in averting plague and giving good harvests, and who 
had then commanded men to copy and offer the Hannya Shinkyd 
(NanjO No. 20, Prajnaparamita-hrdaya-sutra, translated by Hiien- 
tsang, one leaf), a now took refuge in the Daihannyakyo on account 
of the prevailing drought and pestilence. Tendoku of this siitra 
had to take place during seven days in the day-time and Yakitshi 
kekwa at night in the 15 great temples and in all famous Bud- 
dhist temples outside the Capital, and if in some mountain temple 
the Daihannyakyo might chance to be lacking, the Konpd-hannya- 
kyo was to be read in its stead. The high officials were to do 
their utmost to promote this means />F giving protection to the 
state and rest to the people (gokoktt anmin), and it was forbidden 
to kill living beings ( kindan sesshd) during the seven days of 
the ceremony. The Ninnd-hannyakyd had been expounded seven 
days before (VI 14) by a hundred priests, seated on high seats 
in the Palace, in order to counteract evil forebodings. a Thus the 
four great PrajnOpOramitO-sutras ( Daihannyakyo , Kongd-hannya- 
kyd, Ninnd-hannyakyd and Hannya-shinkyd, NanjO Nos. 1, 10, 17 
and 20), especially the two former texts, were in constant use 
against the demons of pestilence; with regard to the Ninndlcyo, 
as seen above (Ch. V, § 4, C, pp. 182 sqq.), this was destined 
in the following centuries to surpass ail other siltras. 

Sometimes the Daihannyakyo and the Kongd-hannyakd were 
combined, as in A.D. 834 (IV 26), when in all Buddhist temples 

1 Nihon klryaku, Zempen, Ch. xiv, pp. 453, 462; Ch. xv, p. 488; Shoku 
Nihon koki, Ch. I, p. 175; Ch. v, p. 227. 

2 Shoku Nihon koki, Ch. vn, p. 248. 

a Ibid., Ch. IX, p. 279. 
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of the capital tendoku of one copy of the former and 100.000 
chapters of the latter was commanded “on behalf of the Spirits 
of Heaven and Earth”, in order to drive away the violent pesti- 
lence. 1 2 Even in Shinto shrines under such dangerous circum- 
stances the Daihannyakyd was read, e.g. in A.D. 856 (V 9), when 
250 monks had to perform this ceremony for three days in the 
Daigokuden, the Reinen-in, and the Shinto sanctuaries of Kamo 
and Matsu-no-o. 2 “On behalf of the great god of Kamo” 1000 
chapters of the Kongo-hannyakyd were read for three days in 
A.D. 839 (V 1 1) (probably to obtain rain) ; 3 in this way the pro- 
tection of these gods against the demons of disease and drought 
was secured by causing their salvation by means of the sutras. 
They weie not yet, as in later times, considered as avatdras, 
manifestations, of Buddhas or Bodhisattvas. 

Earthquakes were stopped by reading the Daihannyakyd 
in the Daigokuden (100 priests, 3 days; A.D. 827, XII 14), or 
seven days (830, V 6), or .in the Shishinden (850, III 5), or in 
the Tdgft (the Palace of the Prince Imperial) (50 priests, 3 days; 
probably on account of the heavy earthquake of some days before; 
852, X 27). 4 * * 

Bad omens, especially when they had appeared in the Imperial 
Palace, were also suppressed by means of this powerful sutra. 
When in A.D. 836 (XII 6) the pagoda of Shitenndji had been 
destroyed by lightning, the Emperor NimmyU ordered tendoku of 
the Daihannyakyd for three days and three nights, incessantly, 
in 19 temples, namely Todaiji, Shin-Yakushiji, Kofukuji, GwangOji, 
Daianji, ShitennOji etc. 9 The following year (A.D. 837, IV 25) at 
the request of the high-priests in twenty important temples this 


1 Ibid., Ch. ill, p. 193. 

2 Montoku Tenno jltsuroku, Ch. vm, p. 534. 

3 Shoku Nihon kdki, Ch. VHI, p. 258. 

4 Nihon kiryaku, Zempen, Ch. xiv, pp. 457, 462; Shoku Nihon kdki, 

Ch. xx, p. 430; Montoku jitsuroku, Ch. iv, p. 491. 

8 Shoku Nihon kdki, Ch. v, p. 230. 
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sutra was read in the day-time and Yakushi Nyorai’s holy name 
was praised at night during three days of each of the three 
decades of three months (V— VII), in order to expel the evil in- 
fluences of calamitous and strange events in heaven and on earth, 
which had happened of late. 1 * 

In A.D. 839 (II 15) a comet caused the Hannya-shin/cyO to 
be read in Tdji and Saiji, the two celebrated Shingon sanctuaries 
of Kyoto, and five months later (VII 5) tendoku of the Daihannya- 
kyo took place in the Shishinden and the Joneiden of the Palace, 
performed by 60 priests, because of strange apparitions within 
the “forbidden” residence of the Emperor. 3 For the same reason 
in A.D. 843 (V 8) a hundred priests read the Yakitshikyd for 
three days in the Seirydden, practised the YakushihO in thfi joneiden, 
and performed tendoku of the Daihannyakyo m the Daigokudcn; 
moreover, all the leading officials had to eat acid food, and the 
killing of animals was strictly forbidden. Three months later 
such evil omens were again averted by a hundred priests, per- 
forming tendoku of the latter sutra in the Daigokuden, thirty of 
whom had besides to practise mystic ceremonies during five days 
in the Shingon-in, Kobt5 Daishi’s chapel in the Palace, and the 
chief officials had again to fast. 3 We might doubt whether the 
sutra was also read in the mystic chapel, did not the annals 
state that in A.D. 845 (III 6) on account of strange apparitions 
(evil influences of spirits, called mono no ke, , the usual 

term) a hundred priests performed tendoku of the Daihannyakyo 
during five days in the Shishinden, Seirydden, Joneiden and Shingon- 
in, and that at the same time they practised darani-ho or mystic 
rites. 4 

Not only in the country, but also at sea and abroad the 
protecting power of this sUtra was supreme. In A.D. 838 (V 1) 

1 Ibid., Ch. vi, p. 235. 

* Ibid., Ch. vili, pp. 254, 259. 

3 Ibid., Ch. xiil, pp. 337, 343. 

4 Ibid., Ch. xv, p. 360. Cf. A.D. 847, III 11, Ch. xvn, p. 383. 
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the Emperor NimmyS, who a month before (IV 5) had ordered 
the reading of the KairyUO-kyo ('$£ $§£, Sugar a-NagarQja- 

satra, the Sutra on the Naga-king of the Sea, Nanjs No. 456, 
translated by Dharmaraksha I of the Western Tsin dynasty between 
A.D. 266 and 317) in the gokinai and all other provinces from 
the month of departure to China of the Ambassador Fujiwara no 
Ason Tsunetsugu and the Vice-Ambassador Ono no Ason Taka- 
mura until the day of their return to Japan, at their request issued 
an ordinance to the effect that not only that sutra should be 
strictly expounded the whole of that time in all provinces, but 
that also during the same period tendoku of the DaihannyakyO 
should be performed there. 1 * The following year (A.D. 839, III 1) 
in a similar ordinance he stated that these ceremonies had to 
take place also in- the 15 Great Temples, and that in this way 
the three ships of the Ambassadors should be protected against 
wind and waves. a 

The person of the Emperpr himself was protected against evil 
spirits by three days tendoku of the DaihannyakyO in the Palace 
when he was about to change his place of residence, as 
e.g. in A.D. 842 (XI 14) (59 priests). 3 

These facts are clear evidence of the eminent blessing power 
ascribed to this sutra during the first half of the ninth century, 
especially by the Emperors NimmyS and Montoku, its power to 
avert all kinds of evil from His Majesty and all his subjects, from 
high to low, from minister to peasant. But it was not yet used 
at fixed times of the year, as instituted by Montoku TennS’s son 
and successor. Seiwa TennS (A.D. 858 — 876), the Emperor of 
the famous Jdkwan era (859—876), in the beginning of his reign 
(A.D. 859, II 25). It was, of course, not Seiwa himself, who 
established this rule, for he was the first child on the Throne 
and his grandfather, Fujiwara no Yoshifusa (804—872), governed 

1 Ibid., Ch. VU, pp. 244 sq. 

* Ibid., Ch. viii, p. 255. 

3 Ibid., Ch. xii, p. 328. 
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in his place as SesshB or Regent, in this way initiating the glorious 
Fujiwara period. From A.D. 859 to 876 sixty (sometimes 100, 
120, or 80, but mostly 60) priests used to perform tendoku of 
the Daihannyakyo for 3 days in the four seasons (shiki, [H| 
2|5), namely in the second (or third), fifth, eighth and tenth 
months, first in the TOgu (A.D. 859 and 860), then in the Naiden, 
Shishinden or Daigokuden. The days were not fixed, as was the 
case with the Gosaie or Saishde of the Daigokuden (I 8—14) 
(see above, Ch. XI, § 8, A, p. 471) and the Butsumyd sange 
(also celebrated in the Palace, namely in the Naiden , XII 19—21), 
the latter having in A.D. 858 (XII 18) been instituted as a regular 
yearly ceremony (cf. above, Ch. VIII, Rites of Repentance, § 19 B, 
pp. 384). After Seiwa’s abdication (A.D. 876) Fujiwara^no Moto- 
tsune, Sesshd of the young Emperor Yuzci, changed the rule and 
caused the Daihannya-e to be held twice instead of four times 
a year, namely in spring and autumn (in the third and 
eighth months; the first time in A.D- 877, III 26 and VII 7, be- 
cause that year it was also a prayer for rain). 1 2 In A.D, 898 
(III 14, VIII 5), after Uda TennS’s abdication, when the Emperor 
Daigo had ascended the throne, the term Ki-midok(k)yd ( dokyd ) 
(^llp |H $g), "Imperial Sflfra-reading of the (two) seasons” 
(spring and autumn), came into constant use to designate the 
vernal and autumnal Daihannya ceremonies. 3 As to the term 
Midok(k)yB, this was used for the first time in A.D. 891 (II 13), 
when 120 priests were invited to the Palace, to read this sRtra . 3 
In A.D. 906 (X 8) we read of Hannya midok(k)yU, performed in 
the Seirydden, against bad omens, 4 5 and from A.D. 915 (V 6) 
the NinndkyB-midok(k)yO and the Rinji NinnBkyd midok(k)yo 
(VI 20, in the Daigokuden against pestilence and for rain) 0 show 

1 Nihon kiryaku, Zempen, Ch. xix, pp. 673, 676. 

2 Nihon kiryaku, Kdhen, Ch. I, pp. 774 sq. 

3 Nihon kiryaku, Zempen, Ch. xx, p. 756. 

4 L.I., KBhen, Ch. 1, p. 786. 

5 L.I., Ch. i, p. 797. 
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the ever increasing influence of that sUtra, gradually overshadowing 
that of the Daihannyakyd. 

As to the sects which made use of the latter sUtra, we learn 
from the biographies of the priests, that DengyS Daishi wrote 
on this text and that the Tendai sect was its principal propagator. 
In the ninth century we find the Tendai priests Entei ($£ Je) 
(A.D. 860), Ensai ($£ ) (A.D. 885) and St?5 (^| Jj§ ) (A.D. 900) 

mentioned as its devout readers and expounders. 1 


§ 4. The Daihannyakyd in the tenth century. 

Rain ceremonies in A.D. 948. 

In the Engi era -,(A.D. 901 — 923) annual Daihannya-e were 
celebrated regularly with great pomp in Daianji, Kdfukuji, Todaiji 
and Yaicushiji, and being choku-e or “Meetings fixed by Imperial 
Ordinance” they were attended by musicians from the Department 
of Music or by Court officials (miyabito) sent by the Department 
of State Affairs. 2 

In the annals of the tenth century besides the vernal and autumnal 
midok(k)yd Daihannya reading is only mentioned from time to 
time, because the Ninndkyd had acquired predominance. After 
a long period of silence we read about tendoku of the Daihannya- 
kyd in 21 temples, and performed by 20 priests in the Kokiden 
of the Palace (A.D. 931, intercalary V 27). The reason is not 
given, but the heavy rains and earthquakes of that month may 
have caused this measure. 3 In A.D. 935 (II 29) the Empress- 
Dowager made an offering of the Daihannyakyd on Tendai-zan 
(i.e. Hieizan), which indicates the close connection between this 
text and the Tendai sect. 4 In times of drought or pestilence 

1 Washio, pp. 108, 403, 742. , 

2 Daijii III, p. 3208, 1, s.v. Daihannya-e. 

3 Nihon klryaku, kshen, Ch. u, p. 815. 

4 Ibid., Ch. ii, p. 819. 
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or small-pox the ancient Palace ceremony was used, 1 and the 
Kongd-hannyakyO against evil omens (949 III 30, VII 25 ; 975 XII 21), 
but the Ninnokyo had become the principal Prajndparamita text. 

A typical specimen of the various religious measures taken at 
this time against heavy drought is found in A.D. 948 (V and VI). 
First of all the Emperor Murakami went to the Hasshd-in and 
offered gohei to all Shinto temples, in order to pray for rain; 
then a Rinji Ninnd-e was held. Messengers with gohei were sent 
to the Shinto rain-gods of Nibu and Kibune. Midokyd followed 
in the “Dragon-hole" on Mount Murobu in Uda district, Yamato 
province ( Ryuketsu jinja, ft jjil]) jjtfc. a Shinto shrine, famous 
for its rain giving power), J performed by 10 priests for three 
days. This ceremony was led by the Risshi Kusei flfjf ), a 
HossO priest of Kofukuji. Not only the Emperor himself, but also 
the denjo-bito or Palace officials sent rain-prayers to the Shinto 
gods of Nibu and Kibune, with offerings of racc-horscs. From 
olden times horses used to be .presented to the rain-gods. 1 
Messengers were also sent to the five Imperial Mausolca in order 
to pray for rain to the Imperial Ancestors, and Buddhist priests 
had to go to the shrines of Hachiman and Kamo, and for five 
days pray there for “sweet rain and a good harvest"; but when 
it began to rain in the evening of V 15, this was ascribed to 
the divine power of the NinnOkyO. The next day, however, a 
hundred priests were invited to the Daigokaden and requested 
to read the Dathannyakyd. At the same time the Shingon priests 
began to try to obtain rain by means of the famous rite of the 
Peacock Sutra ( Kujakukyd-hd , ^ ), which was after- 

wards so often used in times of drought, illness of the Emperor, 

1 A.D. 935, V 4 (rain); 947 VIII, 14 (Nlnnokyd and Dathannyakyd against 
small-pox) ; 948 V and VI (rain) ; 957 VI 18—21 ; 960 VI 14 (plague) ; 961 VI 25 
(rain); 993 VI 20-24, 994 VIII 10—13, 995 V 26, 1001 V 29, all against 
pestilence. 

2 Cf. the present writer’s “The Dragon in China and Japan", Book II, 
Ch. in, § 5, pp. 168 sqq. 

3 Ibid., Ch. ill, § 2, pp. 156 sqq. 
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or when the Empress was in labour. 1 This time it was practised 
in the Shingon-in of the Palace by the Risshi Kwanku (jig 
A.D. 882 — 970), in order to “pray for sweet rain”. When the 
reading of the Daihannyakyo was finished, the Emperor presented 
dosha ^f - , novices, new shami or iramaneras) to the monks, 
but no offerings (fuse, which he often gave after such ceremonies). 
Notwithstanding all these Shinto and Buddhist rites, the drought 
continued. Therefore on VI 2 tendoku of the NinndkyO commenced 
in seven Shinto Shrines; after three days the same ceremony 
began again, once more for three days, in all Shinto shrines, in 
the Dragon-hole, and in TOdaiji. In the mean time the sogo 
(Buddhist high-priests) and lesser monks were despatched to 
1 1 Shinto -sanctuaries and to the Dragon-hole, and the monks 
of the Seven Great Buddhist temples (of Nara), having assembled 
in the Daibutsuden of TOdaiji, had to say prayers for rain. After 
having sent gohei to Ise and to the sixteen Shinto shrines, the 
Emperor ordered the Risshi Kwanku, the Shingon priest mentioned 
above, to practise the ShoukyOhO (fjpf pjf $2 i- e - the rite 
of the famous Mahamegha (Great Cloud) sGtra, so often recited 
in the “Sacred Spring Park” (Shinzen-en, $£)• 3 On the 

25th day of the sixth month the Dairi shuho or “Palace rites” 
(probably Shingon ceremonies) began, and from VI 30 to VII 2 
ten priests performed a Rinji-midokyo or “Special Sutra reading” 
in the ( Shingon)in . On the fourth of the seventh month the festival 
was held of the wind gods of the Shinto shrines of Hirose and 
Tatsuta, also givers of rain; 3 finally, on the sixth, the rain fell 
in torrents and a thunderstorm burst forth ! 4 

As to the reading of sdtras in famous Shinto shrines, this was 
also done in A.D. 957 (VI 1), when one of the high-priests, 

1 Cf. the present writer’s treatise on "Die Pfauenkdnigin In China and 
Japan, Festschrift Hirth of the Ostasiat. Zeltschrlft (Jahrg. VIII, pp. 370— 387). 

2 Cf. The Dragon in China and Japan, Introduction § 4, pp. 25 sqq.; 
Book II, Ch. hi, pp. 159 sqq. 

3 Ibid., Book II, Ch. m, § 1. 

4 Nihon kiryaku, kohen, Ch. m, pp. 852 sq. 
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leading ten others, recited the NinnSkyo in each of the 14 Shinto 
shrines, known for their blessing power and designated for this 
purpose, in order to avert the prevailing drought and plague. 
This was soon followed (VI 18—20) by tendoku of the Daihannya- 
kyo by a hundred priests in the Nanden and the Emperor’s 
private palace. 1 2 In A.D. 960 (V 13) the Daisdzu Kwankn (the 
same Shingon priest as in A.D. 948) again practised the Kuja- 
knkyo-ho or “Rite of the Peacock -sutra”, to stop the calamity 
of drought and pestilence. Eight days later a Ninnde was held 
(V 21), and on VI 5 the Emperor Murakami ordered the Dai- 
hantiyakyd to be read in the Dai Nichi-in (a sanctuary of Dai-Niclu 
Nyorai, probably belonging to the Shingon or Hosso sect) for 
50 daysl Moreover, a hundred monks were invited to Jtlie Nanden 
and the SeirySden, to perform tendoku of the DailiannyakyU against 
the prevailing pestilence, and the Daisozu Kwankn celebrated a 
sacrificial service in honour of Fttdo Mydd ( Acala VtdySfflja) in 
the Jijuden (VI 14). The next mojith the Emperor endeavoured 
to expel the drought by specially sending gohei to Isc and to 
all the other great Shinto shrines ; sQtras were read in the Dragon- 
hole, and the OnyOryd held a rain-praying festival ( usai , amagoi 
no matsuri, ifjp in the Shinzen-en. At the same time messengers 
were despatched to the five Imperial Mausolea. a 

In the sixth month of the following year (A.D. 961, VI 12—28) 
similar rain-prayers and offerings of gohei were made by Imperial 
messengers in the Shinto sanctuaries of Ise, Iwashimizu, and 
15 other Shinto shrines, and 180 monks of the Seven Great 
Buddhist temples of Nara read the Daihannyakyo in Tddaiji from 
VI 15 to 29, whilst sutra reading in order to obtain rain also 
took place in the Daigokuden. At the same time the festival of 
the Windgods of Hirose and Tatsuta was held, and the OnyOryO 
celebrated the “Five Dragons Festival” ( QoryUsai , ffc jj}£). 

1 Ibid., Ch. iv, p. 869. 

2 Ibid., Ch. IV, p. 881. 
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When on the 29th it began to rain, this was specially ascribed 
to the recital of the sutra . 1 

Thus we see how in the tenth century the Prajnaparamita, 
represented by the DaihannyakyO and the NinnOkyd, was still 
used as a powerful saviour from drought and pestilence (the 
KongO-hannyakyO averting evil omens), but that at the same time 
the mystic rites of MahUmayUri ( Kujaku-0 ) and Acala VidyarSja 
(Fudo MyOO), the rain-prayers to the Shinto gods and Imperial 
Ancestors, and the Taoistic usai and goryUsai, celebrated by the 
OnyOryo, were put into practice in order to save the country 
from those calamities. 

Another version of the 10th sutra of the DaihannyakyO, the 
Rishu-hannyakyo (*«***. NanjO No. 1033, a later 
translation'of No. 1$, in its turn a later version of the 10th sutra 
of No. 1) was used in A.D. 960, XII 1, when for three days three 
priests read it at the Kenrelmon, one of the outer gates of the 
Palace, in order to consecrate the Emperor's new place of resi- 
dence. Tendoku of the same sutra, of the NinnokyO and the 
Tenchi-hachiyO-kyO ( ^ A * probably NanjO No. 300, 

jfa Sfc A jfift % “ SUtra spoken by the Buddha on the 

eight pure and spiritual mantras (of Heaven and Earth)”) was 
performed by ten famous priests in the newly built RyOkiden 
A.D. 961, IX 19, evidently also in connection with its consecration, 
i.e. to expel all evil influences from the new building. 2 As to 
the NinnokyO, this was called the “King of Sutras ” ( Kyo-0 ), a 
term sometimes applied to and used in the Lotus Sutra, the 
SaishOOkyd and the ShinjikwangyO (NanjO No. 955), 3 in A.D. 963 
(VIII 23), when we read that the “King of Sutras ” was expounded 
in the day-time, and Mandd-e held at night. 4 

1 Ibid., Ch. iv, p. 887. 

2 Ibid., Ch. IV, pp. 885, 888. 

3 Daijiten, p. 253, 3, s.v. Kyo-o. 

4 Nihon kiryaku, Kdhen, Ch. iv, p. 898. 
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§ 5. The Daihannyakyd in the eleventh century. 

In the eleventh century the Daihannyakyd was used against 
pestilence (A.D. 1001, V 29, tendoku of it at the 12 gates of 
the Palace), but the principal text read for this purpose was the 
Ninnokyo (A.D. 1001, III 10, Hyakuza-Ninnokd in the Daigokuden, 
for seven days; the Emperor proceeded to the Hassho-in in order 
to pray for deliverance from the plague; V 9 the eki-gami or 
Gods of Pestilence were worshipped, and III 22 a special festival 
of Hachiman of Iwashimizu was held). Other important texts 
were, of course, the Hokkekyd (the Hokke hakkd or “Eight 
Expoundings of the Lotus sutta ” and the Hokke sanjukd (“30 
expoundings") were important festivals), and the Jumydkyo ( ||| 
^ Sutra of Long Life", i.e. the Bussetsii issai Nyorai Icongd 
jumyd darani kyd, — * ty llP 3$. ife \M # ffo H 

Nanjd No. 960). In A.D. 1027, XI 14, Jotbmon-in, i.e. 
Fujiwara no Akiko, Michinaga’s daughter, consort of IchijO TennO 
and mother of Go-Ichijo and Go-Suzaku, who the year before 
had become a nun, ordered 26000 chapters of this Jumydkyd to 
be read by means of the tendoku system in all Buddhist temples, 
in order to cure her father, the famous Michinaga, and at the 
same time the Empress, her sister Ishi, caused the Konkwdniyokyd, 
the Nehangyd, and the Yuimakyo to be read, whereas the Kwampaku 
Sadaijin Yorimichi, his eldest son, gave offerings to ten thousand 
monks; in the Yakushidd of Hdjoji a hundred priests read the 
Ninndkyd, and a hundred other monks recited the Fudd Shingon 
or Mantra of Acala Vidyd-raja a million times. But the next 
month (XII 4) the greatest of the Fujiwara's died, as a faithful 
believer in Amitdbha, in the Murydjuin of Hdjdji. 2 The fact that 
the Daihannyakyd was not used in those critical days is clear 
evidence that it had lost its former importance. Yet it was still 
occasionally read in the Daigokuden by 60 priests (A.D. 1028, 

1 Ibid., Ch. x, pp. 1046 sq. 

2 Ibid., Ch. XUI, pp. 1144 sq. 
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V 3; 1030 IV 27) 1 or in the Nanden by 600 priests, for 3 days 
(A.D. 1099, VI 23) 2 * against pestilence, but the Ninnokyd, the 
JumyGkyG (A.D. 1017, VI 22; 1021, 1 28; 1030, V 19, 1000 priests 
in the Daigokuden), 3 the KmnnongyG (NanjS No. 137) (A.D. 
1030 V 24, tendoku in all provinces) and the KujakukyO (the 
Peacock satra) (1099, VII 1) were powerful rivals in this respect; 
and also the Yakushikyd was used against the plague by Michinaga 
(A.D. 1020, XII 21) who for seven days practised the Shichibutsu- 
YakushihG on Hieizan. 4 

The same sBtras as well as the Mahamegha satra (ShO-u-kyG) 
were read instead of the DaihannyakyG against drought, but 
when pestilence and drought came together, as in A.D. 1028 
(V 3), the DaihannyakyG was still deemed a powerful protector. '* 
This was*also the case when the Emperor was ill, as in 
A.D. 1020 (IX 13), 'when 20 priests were requested to perform 
tendoku of it, and in A.D. 1022 (VI 4), when midok(k)yO of the 
DaihannyakyG and the HokkekyB took place in the Palace, Todaiji, 
and KGfukuji . 0 * 

That greater importance was attached to the JumyokyG than to the 
DaihannyakyG is evident from the fact that the former satra used 
to be read by a much larger number of monks, namely 1000 
(as in A.D. 1017, VI 22; 1021, I 28 and 1030, V 19, in the Dai- 
gokuden, against pestilence); this was also the case with the 
Kwannongyo (as in A.D. 1032, VI 27, in the Daigokuden, for 
rain ;~~1699, the s ame building, against the unrest of 

the world ). 1 - - "" * — . 

The nobles of that time, in the first place the great Michinaga, 
used to copy and sacrifice sQtras in the temples or in the Palace. 

1 Ibid., Ch. xiv, pp. 1148, 1155. 

* Honchd seki (, Kokushi taikei, Vol. VIII), KOwa 1 (1099), p. 342. 

8 Nihon klryaku, kohen, Ch. xiii, pp. 1110, 1125, 1154. 

4 Ibid., Ch. xiii, p. 1125. 

6 Ibid., Ch. xiv, p. 1148. 

0 Ibid., Ch. xiii, pp. 1124, 1130. 

1 Nihon kiryaku and HonchG seki, 1.1. 
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These texts were the Daihannyakyd (as in A.D. 1004, 111 25, in 
Ninnaji, by Michinaga; in 1005, X 22, and 1009, V 23, at the 
beginning of the midok{k)y0, in the Scirydden), the Hokkekyd (an 
offering of a thousand copies of this text and of more than 3000 
pictures representing Buddhist figures was made in A.D. 1010, 
111 21 by the foreign Tendai priest GySen, called "the Saint with 
the furs”, Kawa shdnin)-, the Issaikyd (the whole canon, offered 
in the Zenden of the Palace); and the Jumydkyd (copied by the 
Court nobles (kuge) against the pestilence prevailing in A.D. 
1017, VI 23; 1000 priests, invited to the Palace, performed tendoku 
of this text in the Daigokuden). 1 

The term mldo{k)kyd, “Imperial s/z far-reading”, was now used 
not only in connection with the Daihannyakyd (A.D. 1099, VI 23, 
against pestilence), but also with the Ninndkyd (A.D. lOl 9, VIII 6), 
the Saishddkyo (A.D. 1068, VIII 8—10), the Ktijakttkyd (A.D. 
1087, VII 29, three days, for rain, In the Shinzen-cn ; this sutra is 
called here the “King of Sutras”, because it caused rain), and 
the Kwannongyo (A.D. 1099, II 24, fOOO priests in the Daigokuden 
against unrest of the world). 2 As to the ki-mido(k)kyd, the vernal 
and autumnal Imperial sQtrn-reading, these ceremonies were still 
celebrated regularly in the third, fourth or fifth and tenth month, 
each time for three days, and since no other sUtras were mentioned 
with regard to these rites, we may suppose that the ancient 
tradition of using the Daihannyakyd for this purpose was still, 
unchanged. 

§ 6. The Daihannyakyd from the 12th to the 19th century. 

In the 12th and 13 th centuries the Daihannya mido{k)Jcyd is men- 
tioned occasionally, as e.g. in A.D. 1145 (V 6), when the appearance 
of a comet caused mido(k)kyd by a thousand priests in Hdshoji ; 

1 Nihon kiryaku, kohen, Ch. xi, xm and xiv. 

2 Honchd sekl, pp. 308, 320, 342; Nihon kiryaku, kohen, Ch.xni, pp. 1121. 
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they read the Ninnokyd, but for three days (V 8—10) 60 priests 
read the Daihannyakyd in the Nanden, and 1000 monks held 
mido(k)kyd of the Kwannongyd in Todaiji and Enryakuji ( Kegon 
and Tendai sects). Saisho-mihakko, Ninnde (in the Nanden, VI 16) 
and Ninndkd were also held in order to expel the evil omen. 1 

Two years later (A.D. 1147, II 10) the Daihannyakyd was 
copied and sacrificed by the highest officials in the Nanden, 
tendoku of it took place for three days, a Rinji-Ninnde was held, 
and special amnesty was granted, because once more a comet 
had been seen in the first month of the year. 2 

Between A.D. 1177 and 1181 the Tendai priest Nichi-in ( 0 Jj|L)> 
having received a secret command from Minamoto no Yoritomo, 
prayed for the glory of the Minamoto family. For this purpose 
he went®as a pilgrim to the Hachiman temple of Jwashimizu, 
a famous sanctuary, where he stayed during a thousand days, 
silently reciting the Daihannyakyd in order to obtain Hachiman’s 
divine assistance. 3 In the same way in later times another Tendai 
priest, Jishc (^^3>) (129’l— 1368), made a pilgrimage to the 
Great Shrine of Ise, where he performed tendoku of the Dai- 
hannyakyd for a thousand days. He prayed for the divine protection 
of the Goddess (considered to be a manifestation of Dai-Nichi- 
Nyorai ), and actually received a miraculous revelation from her. 4 

In A.D. 1175 a karabitsu (“Chinese box”) was made for the 
Daihannyakyd, which is still* preserved in Nanatsu-dera, Nagoya. 
The Kokkwa (No. 368, VII) gives the picture and the texts on 
either side of the inner lid of this box. Sakyamuni, attended by 
two standing Bodhisattvas (Manju§rT and Samantabhadra) and 
two great Disciples (probably Ananda and MahakSSyapa), is seated 
cross-legged on a lotus throne, raising both hands (the right 
with its palm in front), and with two round haloes behind his 

1 Honcho seki, Kyuan 1 (1145), p. 506. 

2 Ibid., Kyuan 3, pp. 570, 579. 

3 Washio, p. 911, 1, s.v. Ntchi-in. 

4 Washio, p. 430, 2, s.v. Jishd. 
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body and head. He is surrounded by the Sixteen Good 
Spirits ( -J— Juroku zenjiri), mentioned in the Dharatfl- 

sangraha-sUtra (NanjO No. 363, tranlated A.D. 653 — 654 by the 
Central-Indian Sramana Atigupta(?). These are Yaksha generals, 
NSga kings, etc., or according to some authors the Twelve Yaksha 
kings, known as Yakushi Nyorai's attendants (cf. below, Ch. XIV, 
§§ 1 and 3) and the Four Deva Kings ( ShitennO ), who act as 
protectors of the Sutra and its devout readers. Like those Twelve 
Spirit-Generals, they are represented as warriors armed with 
swords and spears, bows and arrows, ready to drive evil 
demons away. 

In A.D. 1260 (HI 16) Daihannya mido{k)kyd was performed in 
the Palace and (VI 12) tendoku of this sntra was ordered to be 
practised in the Buddhist and Shinto temples of all provinces ; 
also the Ninnokyd had to be read, on behalf of the repose 
of the country and in order to put a stop to the prevailing 
pestilence. 1 For the same reason in A.D. 1283 (VI 22) 30 
priests celebrated the Daihannya ihido(k)kyO for three days in 
the Nanden, and in 1291 (VI 15), when prayers for rain were 
said in Kdfukuji, the same sutra was copied and sacrificed, and 
1000 priests received offerings; that day it began to rain. 2 In 
1296 (IX 25) we .read of the “usual ( kOrei ) Daihannya tendoku 
in the Wakamiya of Kastiga ”, which was lengthened, and XII 1 
of the same year this festival is again mentioned; that night 
there was a strange light on Kasuga-yama. 3 

In A.D. 1275—81, when the Mongols attacked Japan, the 
DaihannyakyO is not spoken of until 1281. The Shingon rites 
were practised, such as the Fudd, Aizen-D, Kujakukyd, Fuknkensaku 
ceremonies, in honour of Acala and Raga Vidyd-raja, Mahd- 
mayUfl and Amoghapasa Avalokitesvara, the SaishOkd and the 

1 Azuma kagami, Ch. xux, Bun5 1 (1260), Zoku Kokushl taikel, Vol. V, 
p.654. 

* Zoku Shtgushd ( Zoku Kokushi taiket, Vol. I), Ch. VI, pp. 164, 264. 

3 Ibid,, Ch. x, p. 310; cf. above Ch, xn, § 1, p.493 (in China in A.D. 663). 
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NinnOkO, and the ten kinds of offerings (Jdshu kuyo ) in connection 
with the “August Sutra (the Lotus) according to the Law” 
( Nyoho mikyo) were made, the usual Hokke-e and Yuima-e took 
place, but no special Daihannya- ceremony is mentioned from 
1275 to 1279. In 1281, however, when the Mongols returned and 
were more dangerous than ever, besides all those, rites and the 
highly important GodampO (the Ceremony of the Five Altars in 
honour of the Godaison or “Five Great Venerable Ones", the 
VidyBrajas ), for seven days (VII 26) in the Hachiman shrine of 
Iwashimizu tendoku was performed of the SonshO-darani, the 
IssaikyO, a hundred copies of the DaihannyakyO and the NinnokyO, 
by 500 Vinaya priests led by Shien ShBnin of Saidaiji [ii| 
±AAe. the Kaititsu priest Eison, ^ T|[, A.D. 1201—1290). 1 
The fact that at* such a dangerous time the DaihannyakyO was 
so little used indicates that other texts and ceremonies, especially 
the Shingon rites, had taken its place as chief protectors of the 
country. Yet the jOdo, Zen and other sects also used it, and 
from the Karoku era (A.D. 1225—1227) it was often printed 
for the tendoku at the Hannya-e. The work entitled Daihannya 
kOshiki (iHj^j) or “Daihannya rites" deals with the 1297 gi 
(meanings) of the 16 e (meetings, i.e. the sQtras spoken in those 
meetings) of the sutra . 2 

In the fifteenth century (A.D. 1404, III 10) we find the NyohO 
Daihannya-hO or “Ceremony of the Daihannya, celebrated according 
to the Law", performed on Kitayama near Kyoto (probably in 
the Tendai shrine KoryBjt) by order of the Shogun Ashikaga no 
Yoshimitsu, who in 1395 had become a monk. The leader of the 
ceremony was a Shingon priest, the DaisOjo Doi. 3 

In A.D. 1449 (VII 28), when on account of floods, earthquakes 
and plague the name of the Bun-an period was changed into 

1 Zoku Shigusho, Ch. IV, pp. 105 sqq.; Ch. V, pp. 143 sqq., 147; cf, 
Washio, p. 78, 1, s.v. Eison. 

2 Daijil, III, p. 3208, 1, s.v. Daihannya-e. 

3 Zoku ShigushO, Ch. xxxi, p. 77. 
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Hotoku, tendoku of the Daihannyakyo, Ninndkyd and Hannya- 
shinkyd was ordered in all provinces. 1 
Otherwise the Daihannyakyo was seldom mentioned. In A.D. 
1598 (IX 16—22), shortly after Hideyoshi’s death (VIII 18), the 
Emperor Go YOzei fell ill, and in order to pray for his recovery 
the Shingon priest KUsho of Daikakitji, an Imperial Prince, 
performed the Daihannya-hd in the Small Palace for seven days. 
At the same time the DaisOjU Dc5j<5 (evidently a Shingon priest) 
practised the ShOdengu in Kuroto, in worship of Daisho Kivangi-den 
(Ganesa, VinSyaka). Goma (Jioma) offerings were made in the 
Shishinden and in Kuroto (“Black Door”), prayers were said in 
all Shinto and Buddhist shrines, and for seven days (X 8—14) 
the Ninnd-hannya-daihd was celebrated in the Palacfc by an 
Imperial Prince, Sai-in Nytfdo. The following month (XI 1—6) 
the Sonshod-daihd in worship of the Great Bear was practised 
in the Seirydden by the Daisojo Dojo and high Court officials. 
In short, the most elaborate and powerful ceremonies were 
performed in order to cure His Majesty, whose health was, 
however, not restored until the twelfth month, when a physician 
examined him and gave him medicine 1 2 It is a remarkable fact 
that the PrajnapQramitS, as represented by its two most important 
sQtras, was still used by the Court among the more modern 
ceremonies of that time as a potent Weapon against the demons 
of disease, menacing the precious life of the Emperor. Yet it had 
lost its prominent position in the ceremonial world, and in the 
annals of the seventeenth century we only find the Hannya- 
shinkyd, copied in A.D. 1651 (IV 16) by the Hon-in (the Emperor 
Go Mi-no-o, who had abdicated in 1629) and sacrificed in the 
Tdshdga, Ieyasu’s mortuary sanctuary, four days before lemitsu’s 
death. 3 In A.D. 1693 the Shingon priest Jbgon ( ^ j||) (1693—1702) 
at the head of 30 other monks celebrated a kokatd a National 


1 Ibid., Ch. xxxvii, p. 284. 

2 Ibid, Ch. li, p. 685. 

3 Ibid, Ch LVIII, p. 68. 
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Praying service, performing tendoku of the Daihannyakyd on behalf 
of the military fortune ( bu-un ) of the ShSgun Tsunayoshi, and 
in A.D. 1701 he cured the Shogun’s son of small-pox by means 
of tendoku of the Hannya (possibly the same text, or the Hannya - 
shinkyd or Kongo hannyakyo). 1 A hundred years later (A.D. 1794) 
the Tendai priest RyOgon (^ J||) (1742—1814) copied more 
than 200 chapters of the Daihannyakyd . 2 In the 18th century ’the 
Tendai priest Jishu (^ ^D) (f 1801) read it 36 times from the 
beginning to the end. 1 2 3 

We thus learn from the biographies of those priests, that 
neither the Shingon nor the Tendai sect (from olden times its 
principal propagator) had quite forgotten the great blessing power 
of this sHita. 

1 Washio, pp. 666 sq., s.v. Jogon. 

2 Washio, p. 1178, 1, s.v. Ryogon. 

3 Washio, p. 426, 1, s.v. JishU. 



CHAPTER XIII. 


THE KONG0-HANNYAKYO OR VAJRACCHEDIKA- 
PRAJNAPARAMITA-SOTRA (“THE DIAMOND CUTTER”) 
(NANJO No. 10). 

§ 1. The text and translations of the Kongd-hannyakyd . 

This “Diamond Cutter” is, as Sir Charles JEliot remarks, “still 
one of the most venerated books of devotion in China and Japan". 
The Buddha explains to Subhtlti, who in the Jetavana park in 
the presence of a crowd of 1250 great Bhlkshus asks him about 
the Bodhisattva path, that “perfect knowledge transcends all 
distinctions; it recognises the illusory nature of all individuality 
and the truth of sameness, the never-changing one behind the 
everchanging many. In this sense it is said to perceive nothing 
and know nothing”. 1 

It is curious indeed that a text with such extremely nihilistic 
ideas became so popular among the Chinese and Japanese Bud- 
dhists. The reason of this popularity may be the fact, that in 
this short text the Buddha repeatedly praises the great blessing 
power of the text for those who with a devout heart read, copy 
and keep it. 

“Then again, o Subhuti, that part of the world in which, after 
taking from this treatise of the Law one gdtha of four lines only, 
it should be preached or explained, would be like a caitya (holy 
shrine) for the whole world of gods, men, and spirits; what 
should we say then of those who learn the whole of this treatise 

1 Sir Charles Eliot, Hinduism and Buddhism, Vol. II, p. 41. 
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of the Law to the end, who repeat it, understand it, and fully 
explain it to others? They, o Subhnti, will be endowed with the 
highest wonder (i.e. with what excites the highest wonder). 
And in that place, o Subhnti, there dwells the teacher, or one 
after another holding the place of the wise preceptor” .... “And 
again, o Subhnti, if any sons or daughters of good families will 
learn this treatise of the Law, will remember, recite, and understand 
it, and fully explain it to others, they, o Subhnti, are known by 
the TathSgata through his Buddha-knowledge, they are seen, 
o Subhnti, by the TathSgata through his Buddha-eye. All these 
beings, o Subhnti, will produce and hold fast an immeasurable 
and innumerable stock of merit” .... As to the one gatha of four 
lines, to be taken from this satra, to be learned, repeated, under- 
stood and fully explained to others, in order to produce an 
immense stock of merit, it runs as follows. 

“Stars, darkness, a lamp, 

A phantom, dew, a ‘bubble, 

A dream, a flash of lightning, and a cloud, 

Thus we should look upon all that was made”. 1 

In KumarajTva's Chinese translation this gdthd, representing the 
essence of the satra, runs as follows: 

The “sons *or daughters of good families” are, 
as always in Chinese translations, designated by H J§ H 
A> “virtuous men and women”. 

Although there are six Chinese versions of this famous text 
(enumerated above, Ch. I, § 9, p. 17), made by celebrated Indian 
or Chinese priests, such as Bodhiruci I (A.D. 509), Paramartha 
(562), Dharmagupta (605), Hiien-tsang (648) and I-tsing (703), 
yet KumarajTva’s translation (A.D. 402) retained its fame and was 
used in China for ages. In A.D. 1411 an Emperor of the Ming 
dynasty, Ch'eng Tsu, even wrote a preface thereto, which is clear 

1 Sacred books of the East, Vol. XLIX, pp. 111—144. 
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evidence of the fact that it was still preferred to all other versions. 

We saw above (Ch. I, § 9, p. 17), that in the sixth century 
A.D. the founder of the THen-Vai school in China explained this 
sutra orally, and that his disciple Kwan-ting recorded his words 
in No. 1550. 

Two other great schools, the Avatamsaka ( Hwa-yen , Kegon) 
(9th and 11th centuries), and the Dhyana{Shen, Zeri) (14th century) 
sects, wrote commentaries upon it and their priests have venerated 
and used it from ancient times down to the present day. It was 
printed in many editions, and treated as a separate work, although 
it was also the ninth siitra of the MaliBprajftQpSramiUl (the Dai- 
hannyakyd, NanjS No. 1). Even in Sanskrit it was printed, in 
Lanja writing, as used in Tibet. 1 2 Doubtless^ it was <5he of the 
most renowned Buddhist texts in Central Asia' 3 and China; a 
with regard to Japan we shall sec that its ceremonial splen- 
dour declined in the tenth century and ended in the eleventh. 


§ 2. The KongG-hannyakyB in Japan during the seventh 
and eighth centuries. 


As seen above (Ch. I, § 9), in A.D. 685 (10th month), this 
stitra was expounded in the Palace, evidently in order to cure 
the Emperor Temmu, who died the following year (IX 9). Other 
sutras used for this purpose were the YakushikyS (686, V 24), 
the KonkwdmyokyO (686, VIII 8) and the Kwannongyd (686, VII 28, 
VII 2); vegetarian entertainments of monks, penitential services 
( kekwa ), offerings, dedication of a hundred Kwannon images, 


1 Max Mtiller, Buddhist texts from Japan, Anecdota Oxonlensia-, Eliot, 
Hinduism and Buddhism, 111, p. 301. 

2 Eliot, 1.1. Ill, p. 191. 

3 Cf. above Ch. VUl, § 13, p. 292: a penitential service at the Court ot 
the Liang Emperor Wu Ti (502—549), based upon this text. Cf. Carter, 
Invention of printing in China, Ch. vm, pp. 39 sqq. 
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general amnesty, everything was done in vain to save the Em- 
peror’s life. 1 

In A.D. 727 (Jinki 4, II 18) ShOmu TennS invited 600 monks 
and 300 nuns to the Palace and ordered them to perform tendoka 
of the Kongd-hannyakyo, in order to dispel calamities. 2 

In A.D. 735 (TempyC 7, VIII 12) the same Emperor caused 
the monks of the great temples of Dazaifu (Tsukushi) and of 
all the temples of the other provinces to read this siitra against 
the pestilence which was killing so many inhabitants of that 
region. At the same time gohei were offered to local Shintd gods. 3 

In A.D. 758 (TempyS hsji 2, VII 28) the Empress Koken had 
30 copies of this siitra made in every province “for the Re- 
pose of The Court and Great Peace of the Realm”. 
Twenty of these copies (chapters, but the text consists of only 
14 leaves) had to be deposited in the Kokubun sGji, and ten in 
the Kokubun niji (the provincial state monasteries and nunneries, 
instituted in A.D. 741), where thenceforth this siitra had to be 
read by means of the tendoka system in addition to the Konkwd- 
myd Saishddkyd, the principal text of those sanctuaries. 4 

In A.D. 797 (Enryaku 16, V 19) the Emperor Kwammu ordered 
tendoka of this siitra in the Palace and in that of the Heir 
Apparent, in order to avert the evil consequences of 
strange events (pheasants had assembled on one of the 
principal buildings of the Palace). 5 

In A.D. 806 (Enryaku 25, III 17), on the very day of Kwammu 
TennS’s death, the Kongd-hannyakyd was selected as the last 
means of saving his life, for the monks of all the kokubunji of 
the country were ordered to read it twice a year, during 
seven special days of the second and eighth months, 

1 Nihongt, Ch. xxix, pp. 538 sqq., Aston II, pp. 371 sqq, 

2 Shoku Nihongi, Ch. x, p. 160. 

3 Ibid., Ch. XII, p. 199. 

4 Ibid., Ch. XX, p. 347. 

5 Nihon kiryaku, Zempen, Ch. xni, p. 378. 
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in order to appease Suds TennO’s angry soul (cf. 
above, Ch. XI, § 7 F, pp. 467 sqq. ; origin of the Higan festival, 
Ch. VIII, § 18, pp. 371 sq.). 1 

From these facts we learn that the KongG-hannyakyd was used 
to dispel calamities, pestilence, the influence of evil omens and 
angry spirits, and to promote the repose and peace of the Imperial 
Court and the whole country. In cases of illness, either of the 
Emperor or other persons, like the eye-disease of the HossG 
priest ChOgi of Yakushiji, who in A.D. 772 was cured by means 
of this sUtra, read by the other monks for three days and nights, 2 
it was believed to possess great protective power. In A.D. 797 
another Hossd priest, Zenshu 1^) of Akishino-dera, was 
summoned to the Palace, where he cured the Emperor Kwammu’s 
son by expounding the HannyakyO, i. e. the KongO-hannyakyO ; 
he was rewarded by being promoted to the rank of SGjO , 3 


§ 3. Splendour of the KongG-hannyakyd in Japan during the 
ninth century and its decline in the tenth. 

Among the 230 sdtras and abhidharmas presented to the Emperor 
Kwammu in A.D. 805 (VIII 27) by Saicho (^ (DengyO Daishi, 
# fif i A.D. 767—822), the founder of the Tendai sect, 

after his return from China, were four celebrated sutras written 
with golden characters, namely the HokkekyO (the Lotus sUtra) 
(Nanjo No. 134), the KongG-hannyakyd (Nanjo No. 10), the Bo- 
satsu kaikyo ( Bosatsu-kaihongyo , Nanjo No. 1096), and the Kwan- 
MuryGjukyG (the Sutra on the Meditation on Amitayus, Nanjo 
No. 198). 4 

Another great Tendai priest, Enchin (|gj 3^) (ChishO Daishi, 

1 Nihon kSki, Ch. xm, p. 62. 

2 Washio, p. 818, 1, s.v. ChSgt. 

3 Washio, p. 709, 1, s.v. Zenshu. 

4 Washio, p. 399, 2, s.v. SaichB. 
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^e=i > A.D. 814—891) wrote commentaries on the Dai- 

hannyakyo, the HannyashinkyB (NanjO No. 20) and the KongB- 
hannyakyd. 1 As seen above, in China the founder of the T'len-fai 
school had explained the KongB-hannyakyd orally, and his disciple 
Kwan-ting (A.D. 561—632) wrote his explanations in NanjO 
No. 1550. No wonder therefore that the Tendai sect became the 
propagator of this text as well as of the DaihannyakyO in Japan, 
where the HossQ sect had used it in the eighth century. Yet, as 
we learn from the biography of Ichi-en (|fg '^), a Shingon priest 
who lived A.D. 803—867 , 2 the Shingon priests too were some- 
times devout “keepers” of this siitra. 

Although the DaihannyakyO was the predominant sutra of the 
age, from A.D. 830 we see the KongB-hannyakyd gradually rising 
in the Buddhist ceremonial circles of the whole country. Against 
pestilence especially Its power was believed to be great, but 
it was also often read in order to expel other lurking demons 
from the capital and country, as for instance when the crops 
did not grow, or when a >comet, an eclipse of the sun, 
an earthquake alarmed men as evil omens of great cala- 
mities, or drought ominously threatened the dread approach of 
famine and disease. The DaihannyakyO, however, being the most 
important text, used to be recited in the Palace for protection 
of the Court and country, whereas the Kongo-hannyakyO was 
nearly always read in the temples (Buddhist and Shinto) of 
the Home and other provinces. It is remarkable that the tendoku 
system was usually applied even to this short text. 

In A.D. 830 (IV 26—28), when a serious plague raged in several 
provinces, slaying a large number of victims, Buddhist priests of 
great zeal were ordered to perform tendoku of this siitra for three 
days in all the kokubunji of the gokinai and other provinces; 
shortly afterwards (V 6—12) a hundred monks were invited to 
the Daigokuden, where for seven days they practised tendoku of 

1 Washio, p. 98 sq., s.v. Enchin. 

a Washio, p. 16, 2 s.v. Ichi-en. 
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the DaihannyakyO against earthquakes and pestilence. The same year 
(intercalary XII, 24) strange apparitions, particularly dangerous 
towards the close of the year, caused the Emperor Junna to request 
five priests to read the KongO-hannyakyO and to order the Jingikwan 
to expel the evil influences. 1 In A.D. 832 (V 18) both sutras 
(Dai- and Kongo-hannya) were read in all provinces to cause rain. 2 

During NimtnyO TennS’s reign (A.D. 833—850) this sutra was 
used repeatedly in combination with the Ceremony of Repentance 
in worship of Bhaisajyagum (Yakushi kekwa, cf. above, Ch. VIII, 
§ 14), in order to remove the pestilence prevailing, and to cause 
a good harvest. This system was commenced in A.D. 833 (VI 8), 
when the new Emperor, who was a devout believer in the blessing 
power of the Prajndparamitcl, ordered tendoku of the Kongo- 
hannyakyd in the daytime and Yakushi-kekwa at night, to be 
practised during three days in all provinces "'by Buddhist priests 
of great • experience in religious rites. Each of them (20 in the 
largest and 17, 14 and 10 In the other provinces) received fuse 
(a donation) of three bushels of Cereals from the regular taxes 
and ten bushels were offered to the Triratna. In this way the 
Emperor, whose health had just been restored by means of kajl 
(incantations), offerings to seven Buddhist temples and tendoku 
of sutras, endeavoured to save the country from the severe plague. 3 
The following year (A.D. 834, IV 6) the same ceremonies took 
place for the same reason, once ifiore during three days, in all 
kokubun-soji, and kindan sesshO (prohibition of the killing of 
living beings) was, as usual, considered a necessary measure 
accompanying the rites. Twenty days later (IV 26) in all Buddhist 
temples of the capital “on behalf of the (ShintS) gods of Heaven 
and Earth” one copy of the DaihannyakyO and 100000 chapters 
(in this case full copies) of the KongO-hannyakyD were read by 
means of the tendoku system, “in order to drive off the cala- 

1 Nihon kiryaku, Ch. xiv, pp. 462, 464. 

* L.I., p. 468. 

3 Shoku Nihon koki, Ch. li, p. 180, 
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mitous vapours” (of pestilence). 1 In A.D. 837 (IV 25) the Dai- 
hannyakyo was combined with the nightly Yakushi hogo (“precious 
name”) against the calamities of heaven and earth (tendoku in 
all Buddhist temples, 3 days in each of the three decades of 
every month); 2 in the same year (VI 21) the KongO-hannyakyO 
was read in the kokubunji, with nightly Yakushi-kekwa and 
kindan sessho (against pestilence). 3 Shortly afterwards (VIII 3) 
15 priests performed the same ceremonies in the Jdneiden, on 
account of strange apparitions in the Palace. 4 5 Other sutras used 
in those days were the Hannya-shinkyd (Nanjo No. 20), the 
Yakushikyd (No. 171), the SaishOdkyd (No. 126), the YuimakyO 
(No. 146), the KairyOokyo (Sagara N agar cija Sutra, No. 456, on 
behalf of the ambassadors to China), the Ninnokyo (No. 17), the 
Hokkeky5*(No. 134) and the KongO-jumyd-darani-kyo (No. 960, 
the JumyOkyd, transTatcd A.D. 723—730 by Vajrabodhi and Amogha- 
• vajra; a Shingon text used when the Emperor was ill). The 
principal rites were the Saishde, Yuimae, ButsumyO-sange : j|so 
the Monju-e (in worship of 'Mahjusrl), the Manju-hacbft-hO, the 
Emmeihd (“to lengthen life”) and the Sokusaiho (,& Jif > “to 
arrest calamity”, against evil omens) are menti^ied in the annals 
of that time, an important period in ceremonial life. As to the 
KongO-hannyakyd, this was also used *' n A.D. 839 (V 11—13), 
840 (VI 14—20), 841 (IV 2), 842 (Vi 15) against pestilence and 
— io_Qbtain. a good harvest. 4 Ik A.D. 847 (XI 21), when a comet 
had appeared, fifty priests were invited to the SeirySden of the 
Palace, where they performed tendoku of this suira in the daytime, 
and at night juichimen (Kwannon) h5 (rites in worship of the 
Eleven-faced AvalokiteSvara, belonging to the mystic school). 

1 Ibid., Ch. in, p. 193. 

2 Ibid., Ch. Vi, p. 235. 

3 Nihon Kiryaku, Zempen, Ch. xv, p. 492. 

4 Shoku Nihon kdkl, Ch. vi, p. 237. 

5 Shoku Nihon kSki, Ch. vm, p. 258; Ch. ix, p. 279; Ch. x, p. 294. 
Ch. xi, p. 309. 
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This lasted three days, and at the same time the Sokttsaiho 
(another Shingon ceremony) was practised by 14 priests in the 
Shingon-in of the Palace. 1 * 

In Montoku TennO's time (A.D. 850—858) the KongO-hannyakyO 
was used in A.D. 852 (XII 26) (in all provinces against pesti- 
lence), and in A.D. 857 (V 3 and 8), when 150 priests per- 
formed tendoku of this text for three days in the great Shinto 
shrines of Kamo and Matsu-no-o, and 104 priests celebrated 
the same ceremony in the Daigokuden, because evidently an 
eclipse of the sun had aroused great dread of all kinds of 
calamity. a 

Under Seiwa TennO (A.D. 858 — 876) the years A.D. 865 and 
866 were calamitous on account of plague and drought, 
against which the DaihannyakyO, the Hannya-shlnkyd, Che NinnO- 
hannyakyo, the KongO-hannyakyO and the Kujakuo-kyo (the Peacock 
\sfltra, NanjO No. 311) were used (the NinnOkyO was read in 866, 
on account of the fact that the Otenmon of the Palace had 
been Wttpyed by fire). As stated above, the DaihannyakyO was 
read in the-palace ( Daigokuden , Shishinden, Naiden, Nanden) 
and sometimes hv^he great Buddhist sanctuaries ; also the Hannya - 
shinkyO was sometws recited in the Palace (as in A.D. 865, 
IV 5 and V 13), but ui\KongO-hannyakyO (repeatedly mentioned 
together with the two orntx Prajnd-paramita-satras, and in 867 
(XI 29) also with the Ninnb-hannyakyo, the third tpxt of this 
kind) was nearly always limited to the temples, Shints as well 
as Buddhist, of the gokinai and other provinces. Only in A.D. 847 
(XI 21) tendoku of this sUtra took place in the SeiryOden, as 
stated above, and in 865 (VII 12) it was read at the Kenreimon, 
one of the Palace gates, in order to ward off the prevailing 
pestilence from the Emperor’s residence ; 3 and in A.D. 878 (II 24) 
during three days ten priests performed tendoku of it in the 

1 Ibid., Ch. XVII, p. 388. 

* Montoku, TennO jltsuroka, Ch. iv, p. 495; Ch. ix, p. 553. 

3 Nihon sandai jitsuroku, Ch. xi— xiv, pp. 168—262. 
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Hosshd-in, while fifty others read the Daihannyakyd in the 
Shishinden . 1 2 

In A.D. 868 (IV 16) a thousand chapters of the Kongd-hannya- 
kyd were read by twenty Buddhist priests in the Shinto shrine 
of Keta in Noto province, because the Emperor was ill, 
and messengers were sent to ten Buddhist sanctuaries, in order 
to pray and perform meritorious works. a 

In A.D. 869 (III 3) gohei were sent to the local Shinto gods of 
all provinces, and tendoka of the Kongd-hannyakyd and the Dai- 
hannyakyd was ordered for three days, during which no killing of 
living beings was allowed. These measures were taken against 
the pestilence, predicted for that summer by th eOnydryo. The 
same yeaj; (XII 25) tendoku of the Kongo-hannyakyO took place 
in all provinces during three days, "in order to avert disastrous 
earthquakes, storms and inundations, and to suppress spying 
enemies from a neighbouring country (the Shiragi pirates)". 

In A.D. 871 (VI 13) the provinces of the TOsandO, HokurolmdO, 
Sanindo, SanyOdo and Nankaids were ordered to offer gohei to 
the local Shinto gods of famous mountains and large marshes, 
and to perform tendoku of the Daihannyakyd and the Kongd- 
hannyakyo, "in order to pray for sweet rain". 3 4 

In A.D. 872(11123) on account of many strange apparitions, 
considered to be evil omeajs, messengers with gohei were sent 
to all Shinto temples, and in each of these shrines tendoku of the 
Kongd-hannyakyd was performed. * Thus we see that the Shinto 
gods were often connected with this sBtrti, and that their blessing 
power was believed to be strengthened by the recital of this text. 
With regard to evil omens, when in the same year (A.D. 872, 
V 30) in a separate chapel of the Kokubunji of Suruga province 
a big snake had devoured 31 chapters of the Hannya-shinkyd (the 

1 Ibid., Ch. xxxiii, p. 481. 

2 Ibid., Ch. xv, p. 271. 

3 Ibid., Ch. xvi, pp. 284, 298. 

4 Ibid., Ch. xxi, p. 352. 

1A 
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Prajna-paramitH-hrdaya-stitra, NanjS No. 20), the diviners of the 
Jingikwan declared this to be an omen of fire and pestilence, 
which had to be averted by the governor of that province (VII 29). 1 

In A.D. 875 (XII 13) drought, pestilence, war and fire 
were expelled by means of tendoku of the Kongo-hannyakyO, 
practised by Imperial order by seven priests for three days in all 
kokubun~sOji and niji (provincial monasteries and nunneries) and 
in all jdgakuji (officially established Buddhist shrines), and gohei 
were sent to the famous Shinto gods of all provinces. The siitra 
was read in the daytime, and at night the holy names of Yakushi 
and Kwannon were invoked. 2 

At the rain ceremonies of this and the following years (875, 
VI 15; 877, VI 26, VII7; 878 IV 29; 880 VI 26) the Peacock and 
the Great Cloud sutras as well as that o«? the Benevolent 
Kings ( Ninnokyd ) and the Mahaprajncl-pdramita siitra ( Dailian - 
nyakyd) were read, but the Kongd-hannyakyO was not mentioned. 9 
As a matter of fact it was used mure in times of pestilence than 
of drought. 

In A.D. 884 (1113), when the Emperor KwOkO ascended the 
throne, 25 monks of Saidaiji, led by a dignified priest, on behalf 
of His Majesty performed tendoku of 50 kwan of the KongS-hannya- 
kyd and repeated the Emmei shingon (“magic formula for lengthen- 
ing life”, in worship of Samantabhadr# or Vajrasattva) ten thousand 
times. 4 * 

In A.D. 885 (X 19), when the Jingikwan predicted pestilence 
on account of an evil omen, the Emperor endeavoured to avert 
this calamity by inviting 20 priests to the Jijuden, where they 
had to practise tendoku of the same siitra . 3 The following year, 


1 Ibid., Ch. XXI, p. 357; Ch. XXII, p. 358. 

2 Ibid., Ch. xxvii, p. 420. 

2 Ibid., Ch. XXVII, p. 414; Ch. XXXI, pp. 465 sq.; Ch. xxxill, p. 487; 
Ch. xxxvil, p. 543. 

4 Ibid., Ch. xlv, p. 623. 

8 Ibid., Ch. xlviii, p. 671. 
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however, when the Emperor was ill (he died in A.D. 887, VIII 26), 
the famous Tendai priest Enchin (Chisho Daishi) (814—891) 
celebrated the Goma ( homo. ) rites for five days in the Shishlnden, 
but the Kongd-hannyakyo was not used. 1 This was the time when 
the ever growing influence of the Tendai sect caused the Hok- 
kekyo (the Lotus sQtra ) to begin its splendid task among the 
ceremonial texts of Japan. In A.D. 888 (1X27) it was read on 
behalf of the deceased Emperor's soul, and in 889 (1X24) the 
Hokke hhkkO (probably then mentioned for the first time) took 
place in KajOji. 2 For many years we do not hear the name of 
the Kongd-hannyakyd, but in A.D. 898 (III 28) a thousand kwan 
of it were read by means of the tendoku system, for three days, 
in the 15, great buddhist temples, against the prevailing plague. * 

In the tenth cenTUry this sUtra is seldom mentioned. In A.D. 930 
(VIII 25) the Udaijin Fujiwara no Sadakata had a hundred kwan 
of it read on Tendaisan ( Hieizan ), in order to restore the Emperor 
Daigo's health. 4 In A.D. 949 (III 30), when sagi (snowy herons) 
had assembled upon the roof of a Palace building, this evil omen 
was averted by reading this text in the Kwantdchd (“Official 
Eastern Government Department"), 3 and in the same year (VII 25) 
thirty priests recited it by means of tendoku in the Benkwanchd, 
another Government Office, once more in order to remove the 
evil influence of strange apparitions. 0 

In A.D. 975 (XII 21), when a library was destroyed by fire at 
night, the cause of the disaster being unknown, this evil omen 
was averted by tendoku of the Kongo-hannyakyD. 1 

This is the last time we found this text mentioned in the 
Annals. Even in A.D. 1276 and 1281, when the Mongols attacked 

1 Ibid., Ch. xlix, p. 699. 

2 Nihon kiryaku, Zempen, Ch. xx, p. 752. 

3 Ibid., Kdhen, Ch. I, p. 774. 

* Ibid., Kdhen, Ch. I, p. 812. 

8 Ibid., Ch. IH, p. 859. 

9 Ibid., Ch. m, p. 862. 

7 Ibid., Ch. Vl, p. 951. 
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Japan, its blessing power was not used, and in the course of 
time the Ninndkyo, Hokkekyo, Daihannyakyo, Jumydkyd, Saislm- 
kyd, YuimakyO, Kwannongyd, KttjakuOkyO (the Peacock stitra), 
and ShOukyd (the Great Cloud sutra) were recited in its stead. 

Thus its ceremonial influence soon came to an end, but it 
remained of course in the hands of thousands of priests, especially 
of the Tendai sect, and at the end of the eighteenth century we 
read that the Tendai priest Jishn (who died in A.D. 1801), was 
a faithful reader, not only of the Daihannyakyo, which he perused 
36 times, but also of the Kongo-hannyakyo, which he read no 
less than fifty thousand times! 1 


1 Washlo, p. 426, s.v. Jishu. 



CHAPTER XIV. 


THE YAKUSHIKYO (BHAISHAJYAGURU-SOTRA) AND THE 
SHICHI-BUTSU-YAKUSHIKY 0 (THE SOTRA OF THE 
SEVEN HEALING BUDDHAS). 

§ 1. Contents of the YakushikyO ( Nanjd No. 171). 

The translatiogs given by Poh SrTmitra, Dharmagupta and 
Htien-tsang (Nos. 167 (12), 170 and 171, A.D. 317— 322, 615 and 
650, cf. above, Book I, Ch. I, § 10, p. 19, where we dealt with 
the different translations and commentaries) are of the same length 
(three pages of the Kyoto edition printed with movable types). 1 
Evidently they are all versions of the same text, and if we follow 
Huen-tsang’s translation we obtain practically the contents of all 
three. The title of this version, which was always used in Japan 
except at the Ceremony of the Seven Healing Buddhas (when 
I-tsing’s text was used) is # as follows: Yakushi RartkwO Nyorai 
hongwan kudoku kyd, |j| grjj £§ 5$ $ M US > 

“ Siitra on the original vows and meritorious deeds of the Medicine- 
Master, the Tathagata Vaidurya-light”. 

At Manju&rT’s request the Buddha explained to a large crowd 
of Bodhisattvas, great Sravakas, kings, ministers, brahmans and 
merchants, devas, nHgas, asuras, gandharvas etc., how far in the 
East, beyond numberless (“ten Gangs sands") Buddha lands, 
there is a world called “Pure Vaidurya” (lapis lazuli) (jDriiri , 
ru l e d by a Buddha whose name is “The Medicine. 


> IX, 9, pp. 869-872; 895 -898; 898-901. 
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Master, Vaidnrya-light Tathngata” ( Yakushi Rurikwo Nyorai, 

Bhaisajyaguru Vaiddryaprabhasa Ta- 
thagata), a Buddha perfect and unsurpassed in wisdom. 

When walking the Bodhisattva road, this Buddha had originally 
made 12 great vows with regard to the resplendent body 
and the blessing power, to be obtained by him on having reached 
Buddhaship. 

1. A bright and beautiful body, illuminating the numberless 
worlds by its brilliant light and causing all living beings to obtain 
bodies resplendent like his own. 

2. A body like vaidhrya, inside and outside pure, without any 
stain, emitting a light brighter than that of sun and moon, and 
illuminating the darkness for the living beings of the world, so 
that they may walk and work at their will. r 

3. Causing, by means of the upQyas of immeasurable, unlimited 
wisdom, all sentient beings to obtain an inexhaustible abundance 
of things they use and to want for nothing. 

4. Causing all heterodox sentient beings to find rest in the 
road of bodhi, and all Srdvakas and Pratyekabuddhas (adherents 
of the Htnayana doctrine, the Old Buddhists, and the solitary 
contemplative philosophers) 1 to find peace in MahQyana. 

5. Giving perfect purity of life to numberless sentient beings 
and causing those who have trespassed against the commandments 
on hearing his name to return to purity, so that they do not fall 
upon the evil roads. 

6. Curing all those whose bodies are weak and whose organs 
(also the minds) are in a bad condition, and to cause them to 
gain wisdom and health by hearing his name. 

7. Causing all sentient beings who are ill and helpless to obtain 
recovery, peace and joy of body and mind, and wealth, and to 
obtain the unexcelled bodhi, by hearing his name. 

8. Causing suffering women, who desire to cast their female 


1 Cf. Kern, Manual of Buddhism, p. 61. 
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bodies away, to become men and to gain insight into bocihi by 
hearing his name. 

9. Liberating all sentient beings from heterodoxy and evil ideas 
and giving them correct views, causing them finally to practise 
the Bodhisattva actions and to testify speedily to the unsurpassed 
Bodhi. 

10. Causing those who are in prison or are about to undergo 
capital punishment or other sufferings, imposed upon them by 
the law of a king, to be freed from all their misery by his power, 
felicitous, blessing, majestic, divine. 

11. Causing all sentient beings who are suffering from hunger 
and thirst to obtain excellent drink and food, rest, joy and health. 

12. Giving those who are poor and have no raiment plenty of 
beautiful garments surd precious ornaments. 

In this Buddha’s pure, beautiful land without women, evil paths 
and sounds of suffering, there are two Bodhisattvas, Sunlight 
and Moonlight ( 0 M NikkO and Qwakkd, Surya- 
prabha and Candraprabha, his two attendant Bodhisattvas), leaders 
of an innumerable crowd of other Bodhisattvas, and guardians 
of this Buddha’s Correct Law. 

Pretas, animals and beings in hell shall be reborn as virtuous 
men, once they have heard this Buddha’s name; and if wicked 
people, who worship the demons of mountains and woods, make 
offerings to Yakshas and Rakshasas, write the names of those 
they hate and make their images in order to commit evil sorcery 
and to kill them, if those people hear this Buddha’s name, all 
those evil actions become harmless, their hearts become bene- 
volent and without hatred, they all enjoy what they themselves 
receive, and without attacking others they give one another mutual 
assistance. 

If virtuous people who have kept the eight (commandments 
and) fasts or have received and kept the rules of the doctrine 
for one year or three months, in order to be reborn in Ami- 
tab ha's Paradise, hear the name of the Buddha Bhaishajyaguru, 
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at the time of their death eight Bodhisattvas shall come 
(through the air), borne by their divine miraculous 
power, and show them the way thither, where they 
shall be reborn by transformation, spontaneously, amidst lotus 
flowers of various colours. And if they are reborn in a heaven, 
they shall not be exposed to rebirth on one of the three evil 
roads, but be reborn as a cakravartin raja or as a Brahman or 
a rich merchant. And women who hear his name and keep it in 
mind shall never again have a female body. 

Then ManjuSrT promised to spread this doctrine in later times 
among virtuous men and women by means of all kinds of upayas, 
and to cause Bhaishajyaguru’s name to penetrate into their ears. 
“If they receive, keep and read this sutra, or explain jt on behalf 
of others, or copy it themselves, or teach others to do so, or if 
they respectfully make offerings to it of all kinds of flowers, 
incense, garlands, flags, canopies and musical instruments, put it 
in a bag of variegated silk and place it on a high throne in a 
pure place, the Four Deva Kings with their followers and 
numberless other Devas shall all come thither to protect them. 
Where this sutra shall be spread and that Buddha's vows and 
blessing power and name heard, there shall be no more any cases 
of untimely death nor shall evil demons seize the vital spirits of 
the worshippers, and if they have seized them they shall be 
restored to their former bodily and mental peace and joy. 

The Buddha said: “So it is, so it is, ManjuSrT; it is as you 
have explained. If pure, devout and virtuous men and women 
wish to make offerings to that Buddha, they ought first to make 
and erect his image and place it upon a pure throne and scatter 
all kinds of flowers, burn all kinds of incense, and adorn that 
place with all kinds of flags. For seven days and seven 
nights they must keep the eight commandments and fasts, 
eating pure food and purifying themselves by bathing and per- 
fumes, and putting on new and pure garments. Their hearts must 
be free from any impurity or anger, and towards all sentient 
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beings they must be full of blessing, full of peace and joy and 
mercy, compassionate, ready to sacrifice themselves, and composed 
of mind. They must beat drums and make music and sing in praise 
of that Buddha, and make pradak$ina circu in ambulations 
around his image, turning towards his right side (i. e. to the 
left, with their right side turned to the Buddha). Further, they 
must think of that Buddha's original vows and meritorious deeds, 
and reading this sutra they must reflect upon its meaning and 
broadly explain it. Then all their wishes shall be fulfilled: long 
life, felicity, independence, sons or daughters, no bad dreams or 
visions, no strange birds assembling in their dwellings, or other 
apparitions (of evil foreboding), no fear of water, swords, poison, 
precipices^ wild animals, poisonous snakes and other reptiles, 
invasions from other countries, robbery and riots. Those who 
make offerings to that Buddha and worship him shall be free 
from all those fears. Those who have trespassed against their 
commandments and fear lest they fall upon the evil roads, shall 
not receive that punishment if they make offerings to that Buddha ; 
and women in labour shall be quickly freed from their pain and 
give birth to good and healthy children, if they invoke that Buddha 
and make offerings unto him”. 

On the Buddha’s questioning Ananda as to whether he believed 
in the blessing virtue of thaj Buddha, Ananda answered that he 
believed the Tathagata’s words and had no longer any doubt, 
whereupon the Buddha again extolled the great blessing power 
of Bhaishajyaguru and his great vows. 

Then a Bodhisattva Mahasattva, called “The Saviour” 

Kudatsu ) 1 arose from his seat and with his right knee on the 
ground and joining his palms he said to the Buddha: “When in 
future times people are very ill and die and come before King 
Yama, they shall still return to life, awakening like as from a 

1 Cf. Daijlten, Fig. 21 (an image of this Bodhisattva, a national treasure 
of Shujoji, in Yamato province). 
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dream; regaining consciousness after 7, 21, 35 or 49 days, they 
shall remember the retributions of their good and evil deeds and 
be virtuous unto their death, if during their illness their relatives 
on their behalf take refuge in the Buddha Bhaishajyaguru, and 
request the monks to perform tendoku (partial reading) of this 
sdtra, to light seven rows of lamps and to hang up five- 
coloured sacred flags to prolong life. Therefore all virtuous men 
and women must make offerings to that Buddha". 

Then Ananda asked the Bodhisattva which offerings these should 
be, whereupon the latter answered that on behalf of those who 
were seriously ill and wished to recover, their relatives must keep 
the eight commandments and fasts for seven days and seven 
nights and offer drink and food and all kinds of ijjtcnsils to 
the monks, according to their competence. “S i t i m c s, (thrice) 
in the daytime and (thrice) at night, they must worship 
that Buddha and make offerings to him. They must read 
this sutra 49 (7X7) times and light 49 (7X7) lamps 
and make seven images of him; and before each 
of those images they must place seven lamps, as 
large as the wheel of a wagon, which must burn 
incessantly for 49 days; they must also make ban- 
ners of five-coloured silk, 49 feet long, and set 
free living beings of divers kinds, unto the number 
of 49”. Then they may escape from danger, untimely death and 
evil demons. As to kshatriyas and baptized kings, in 
times of calamity, sickness of the people, attacks 
from other countries, riots, strange phenomena 
with regard to the stars, eclipses of the sun or 
moon, bad weather, storms and drought, they must 
be benevolent and compassionate towards all living 
beings and grant amnesty to all prisoners and by 
means of the afore-said offering ceremony make 
offerings to the Buddha Bhaishajyaguru. Then in 
consequence of these roots of virtue and on account of the 
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power of the original vows of that Buddha, the countries of 
those kings shall forthwith obtain rest, seasonable weather, and 
good harvests, and all living beings of those countries shall have 
health and peace and joy, nor shall they be distressed by yakshas 
and other evil demons (rSkshasas, piSacas, i. e. vampires, etc.), 
or by evil apparitions. Those kshatriyas and baptized kings shall 
have a long life, bodily strength and health, independence and 
increasing wealth. If Emperors, Empresses, Princes, officials or 
ordinary people are ill, they shall be cured and all other cala- 
mities shall be removed by erecting five-coloured sacred flags, 
lighting lamps and keeping them burning continually, setting 
living beings free, scattering flowers of various colours, and burning 
every kind of incense”. 

Then at Anandaks request the Bodhisattva “The Saviour” 
explained the nine kinds of untimely death (^L /jfjf ^E), in which 
cases life is exhausted and yet may be again prolonged. This is 
the case when patients die through lack of medicine and nursing 
or when the physicians give them wrong medicines; when they 
are put to death, punished in accordance with the law of a king; 
when through hunting, amusements, lewdness, drunkenness, dis- 
sipation and immoderation their vital spirits have been seized 
by the kinnaras (evil demons) ; when they die through fire ; when 
they are drowned; when they .are killed by wild animals; when 
they fall from a precipice; when they are Injured by poisonous 
herbs, spells or krityas (“demons raising corpses”), and when 
they die of hunger and thirst. These are the nine kinds of unti- 
mely death, (formerly) explained in brief by the Buddha, but 
there are also Innumerable other kinds. 

Among the crowd were twelve Great Generals of the 
Yakshas, called Kumbhira, Vajra, Mihira, Andlra, Anila, Sandila, 
Indra, Vajra (?), Mahoraga, Kinnara, Catura and Vikarala (cf. below), 
each of whom had 7000 Yakshas as his followers. They all 
addressed the Buddha in chorus, saying: “Now thanks to the 
Buddha's majestic power we have heard the name of the Buddha 
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Bhaishajyaguru, the Tathagata Vaidiirya light, and we no longer 
fear the wicked roads. Now until the end of our life we all 
unanimously take refuge in the Buddha, the Dharma and the 
Sarigha. We shall carry on our back (i. e. we shall assist and 
protect) all living beings and cause rightneousness and prosperity, 
abundance, peace and joy everywhere, in villages and towns and 
in the lonely woods. Those who propagate this sutra , receive 
and keep in mind the name of that Buddha, revere him and make 
offerings to him, shall be protected by us and our followers and 
be saved from all sufferings, and all their wishes shall be ful- 
filled. And also those who are seriously ill and wish to be saved, 
must read this sdtr a, and braid our names with five-coloured 
threads, unloosening them after the fulfilment of their wish. 

Then the Buddha praised the Great Gen-erals of the Yakshas 
and said that, thinking how to retribute the favours and blessing 
power of the Healing Buddha, they must thus give blessings, 
peace and joy to all sentient beings. 

When Ananda asked him about the name of this siltra, the 
Buddha said: “Ananda, this doctrine (gate of the Law) is called 
‘The original vows and virtuous actions of the Buddha Bhaisha- 
jyaguru VaidOrya-light explained’, and ‘The sacred incantations 
for the fulfilment of the vows, made by the twelve holy Generals 
to give abundance to all sentient beings, explained’, and ‘All 
obstacles of deeds (consisting in actions) removed’. Thus must 
you keep it in mind”. 

After these words of the Bhagavat all the Bodhisattvas Maha- 
sattvas, Great Sravakas, kings and ministers, Brahmans and 
merchants, and the whole of the big crowd of Devas and Nagas, 
Yakshas, Gandharvas etc., having heard the Buddha’s explanations 
were greatly rejoiced, received them faithfully and respectfully, 
and went away. 
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§ 2. Contents of the Shichibutsu- YakushikyS (Nanjo No. 172). 

I-tsing's translation, entitled Yakushi RurikwD Shichi-Butsa 
hongwan kudoku kyd (Nanjo No. 172, A.D. 707), is much larger 
(pp. 901—908). It is divided into two fasciculi, the first of which 
deals with the vows (8, 8, 6, 4, 4, 4, 12) of the Seven Healing 
Buddhas, Yakushi Shichibutsu, m (>31 "ti ^ > their names, and 
those of their paradises, all lying in the East, far away, beyond 
4—10 myriads (grains of Gangs river sand) of other Buddha 
lands. The last of the seven is Yakushi RurikwD Nyorai , the 
“Medicine Master VaidHrya-light” with his twelve vows. The 
series opens with the eight great vows to cure, relieve and save 
all living Jjeings, uttered at the beginning of his Bodhisattva 
career by the Buddtia "Virtuous Name, King of Felicity ( H jjij| 

Zenshomyo Kichijd-5 Nyorai), whose 
beautiful Eastern Paradise is named “Excelling in Light” 

KxvGshd). Thereupon the Buddha explains the eight great vows 
of another Buddha, residing still further away in the East, in a 
Buddha land called “Wonderful Treasure” ( Myohd , jtp ^). The 
name of that Buddha is “Precious Moon, Majesty of Wisdom, 
Sound of Light, Independent King” ^ 

Sin*. HSgwatsu Chigon Kwd-on Jizai-0 Nyorai) ; those who 
hear his name shall be protected and saved in various circum- 
stances and ways. 

So it goes on, the first fasciculus (or chapter) being entirely 
devoted to those Buddhas and their vows. The Bukkyo daijiten 
(pp. 740 sq.), where their names and those of their lands are 
enumerated with the numbers of other Buddha lands beyond 
which they are situated in the East, gives also another list of 
names of seven worlds and Buddhas, the two last of which are 
not in the East but in the South. Those names are found in 
NanjS No. 528, a very short sutra, where the Buddha explains 
to Sariputra their names and blessing power (6 leaves, translated 
by Huen-tsang in A.D. 651). 
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The so-called Shichibutsu-Yakushi or Yakuslii-Shichibutsu, the 
“Seven Healing Buddhas”, are those found in the text translated 
by I-tsing (Nanjo No. 172). Although the satra treats them as 
seven different Buddhas, the fact that they were worshipped 
together and called by the name of the last of them (the only 
Buddha spoken of in the older text of Poh SrTmitra, Dharma- 
gupta and HUen-tsang) indicates that the worshippers considered 
them to be seven manifestations of the same Healing 
Buddha. Evidently I-tsing translated a text of later date, for 
the other translators, especially Htien-tsang, would not have 
omitted the other six Buddhas if they had found them treated 
in their text. Moreover, there are several magic formulae in 
I-tsing's text, explained by the Buddha for the sake pf all living 
beings (pp. 903fl, 905b, 9076, 908«); these*' are lacking in the 
older text, although one of the names, given by the Buddha to 
the satra at the end of that text, speaks of “sacred incantations” 
with regard to the vow of the Twelve Yakslia Generals (in the 
translations of Poh SrTmitra and Hiien-tsang, not in that of Dharma- 
gupta). This seems to point to magic formulae, omitted by the 
translators. Otherwise the second fasciculus of I-tsing's text gives 
the same details about the two attendant Bodhisattvas Surya and 
Candra, the eight Bodhisattvas “borne by their divine transcen- 
dental power”, who show the way .to Amitayus’ Paradise to those 
who have heard Bhaishajyaguru’s name, and the vow of the 
Twelve Yaksha Generals. Worship is prescribed, however, not 
to Bhaishajyaguru Buddha alone, but to the Seven Buddhas 
(p. 9066). Apparently the author of this text has enlarged the 
older work; as to the magic formulae, he introduced the Seven 
Buddhas explaining the largest of these dhQraifi, after the vow 
of the Twelve Generals. Probably he added all these incantations 
except that regarding this vow. No. 173 seems to have been a 
copy of the Tibetan version of this later text. 
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§ 3. Famous images of Yakushi Nyorai, his attendant 
Bodhisattvas and the Twelve Yak$a Generals. 

A. Yakushi , Nikkd and Gwakko. 

The two attendant Bodhisattvas Nikkd and Gwakko (B 
M > Suryaprabha and Candraprabha, Sunlight and Moonlight), 
mentioned in Nanjo Nos. 167 (12), 170 and 171, formed with 
Yakushi Nyorai the so-called Yakushi sanzon (EiHD, repre- 
sented in sculpture and painting. According to the Kokon-mokuroku- 
sho ^ il Hi > written in the Kwangen era, A.D. 1243—46) 
the figures of the Northern wall of the KondO of HdryUji in Nara, 
which date from the seventh century, are Yakushi Nyorai with 
his Bodhisattvas; hut according to the Kokkwa No. 315, II it is 
HOso ( HDsho ) Nyorai ( ^0 , Ratnaketu, the Southern Buddha 
of the KonkwdmydkyO, cf. above, Ch. VIII, § 7), whose precious 
pearl has been mistaken for Yakushi’s medicine-pot. On the Eastern 
wall, where we should have expected to find Yakushi's figure, 
another Eastern Buddha, Akshobhya, one of the Five Great Bud- 
dhas, is represented. 

Famous bronze images of Yakushi dating from the seventh and 
eighth centuries are those of the KondO of HdryUji (Kokkwa 
No. 169, VII) (beginning of .the seventh century, Suiko period; 
abhaya and varada madrd, made with the right hand raised and 
the left held down, both with palm in front: fearlessness and 
blessings); KO (^§t) Yakushi of Shin Yakushiji in Yamato province 
(Kokkwa No. 166, VI, standing on the lotus, right hand lifted 
with palm in front ( abhaya mudrU, which gives fearlessness), a 
medicine box in the left hand, which is hanging down; attributed 
to Shutoku Taishi, but made later, in the HakuhS era, A.D. 673-685) ; 
and the honzon of Yakushiji, Nara. This image was cast either 
by order of Temmu TennS (A.D. 672—686) or by Gysgi Bosatsu 
(^ 31 : » A.D. 670 — 749) at the command of the Empress Gemmei 
(A.D. 707—715). The Buddha is seated on a throne (Kokkwa 
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Nr. 96, V) ; on the left and right are represented the two attendant 
Bodhisattvas NikkO and GwakkS, standing on lotus seats, and 
one hand raised with its palm in front. Six Buddhas are seen in 
his halo (his own manifestations); his right hand makes the 
abhaya-mudrn, the left is lying in his lap with its palm upwards 
{varada-mttdrS, bestowing blessings) {Kokkwa No. 153, VII). 

The honzon of Shin- Yakushiji is a wooden statue of this Buddha, 
seated cross-legged and making the abhaya-mudrS with his right 
hand ; a medicine pot in his left, which lies on his lap in varada- 
mudra. He has no crown, but a very elaborate halo with six 
Buddhas and a blazing pearl on top (TempyU era, 8th century). 
A kanshitsu ($£$$*, dried lacquer) image of Yakushi, made in 
the same era, is that of the Shingon shrine Kozanji {$% |JL| 
in Katono district, Yamashiro, where one of his two attendant 
Bodhisattvas (a magnificent kanshitsu image of the TcmpyO era) 
is also preseived {Kokkwa No. 159, VI; 33, V). This Buddha 
has neither a crown nor a halo ; he makes the abhaya and varada- 
mudrds and is seated cross-legged, whereas the Bodhisattva is 
seated with his right leg drawn up. 

Wooden statues of Niklco and Gwakko, standing upon lotus 
seats, wearing a Bodhisattva crown and with a long lotus flower 
in their hands (the sun and the moon on top of the lotus flowers) 
are found in Jingoji, Kyoto ; they, date from the middle of the 
ninth century {Kokkwa No. 229, VII), With regard to pictures of 
Surya {Nitten), represented as a Bodhisattva, we may refer to 
Kokkwa No. 237, III (painter unknown, 9th century, Tdji, the 
famous Shingon sanctuary in Kyoto), and to Kokkwa No. 212, V 
and VI {Nitten, Gwatten and Bonten, three of the twelve protectors 
of the zodiacal signs, painted by Takuma ShOga in A.D. 1192; 
also in Tdji). Kokkwa No. 206 (I and II) gives similar screen- 
paintings of the Twelve Zodiacal Gods, attributed to the same 
painter and preserved in Jingoji, on Takao-san. Although they 
do not belong to Yakushi Nyorai's retinue, they are represented 
as Bodhisattvas with crowns and lotus flowers. 
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The Faso ryakki repeatedly mentions Yakushi images, made 
in the seventh and later centuries. In A.D. 668 (the seventh year 
of Tenchi TennS's reign) in Shiga district, (3mi province, Sufu- 
kuji (&. (i.e. Shiga-dera, ^ one of the 15 great 

Buddhist temples mentioned in the Engishiki ) was erected. The 
following images were then made and offered to this shrine: 
one seated Miroku Butsu, 1 16 feet high (this was the principal 
image), with his two attendant Bodhisattvas Hokkerin and Daimydsd, 

, “Dharma-flower-wood” and “Great Won- 
derful Shape” (these Miroku sanzon were also the principal 
deities of Taema dera, erected in A.D. 682), 1 2 placed in the kondo ; 
one seated Yakushi Butsu with his two attendant Bodhi- 
sattvas (tyikko and Gwakkd), placed in the kodo (expounding 
hall); one seated *Amida Butsu with his two attendant Bodhi- 
sattvas {Kwannon and Seishi) placed in the small kondo ; and 
the seated ShihO-butsu, , the “Buddhas of the four 

quarters”, probably Ak§obhya (E.), Ratnasambhava (S.), Ami- 
tSbha (W.), and Amoghasiddhi (N.), (each) with two attendant 
Bodhisattvas, placed in the three-storied pagoda. 3 

In A.D. 680 (the ninth year of Temmu TennO's reign, 11th month), 
when Yakushiji was built on account of the Empress' illness, on 
the altar there were placed a bronze “Sumeru seat” ( Shumi-za ), 
16 feet high, the images cd Yakushi, Nikko and Gwakkd, and 
two of Kwannon. Further, outside the curtain, beneath the altar 
and in front of the Buddha, on both sides the 12 Yaksha 


1 A Mlroktt-e or Maitreya festival was held there In A.D. 756 (TempyS 
ShohS 8, III) by Tachibana no Naratnaro; and in the same year (VIII) the 
Empress Koken offered a hundred religious works to this temple. This 
Buddha Maitreya was also worshipped in A.D. 815 by Saga TennS (.DaijU, 
II, p. 2061, 3, s.v. Shiga-dera. 

4 Genkd Shakusho, Ch. xxvm, p. 1137. Maitreya represented and 
worshipped as a Buddha, cf. Griinwedel, Buddhistische Kunst itt Indieti, 
p. 159; Mythologie des Buddhismus In Tibet und der Mongolei, p. 122. About 
the Miroku sanzon cf. Daijiteti, p. 1690, 1, s.v. 

3 Fasd ryakki, Ch. V, p. 520. 
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generals were placed, variegated images, seven shaku five sun 
high. In addition to these images there were embroidered figures 
of Amida, Kwannon and Seishi, and, in the Naiden, bronze images 
of these three; in the Western building sliding doors represented 
Maitreya’s paradise (Miroku jSdo). Further there were lions, demons, 
“Yaksha-shaped devas”, the Ni-o and the KongO-rikishi (Vajra- 
holding. Law-protecting Deva’s) (at the central gate), sixteen 
images in all. 1 . 

In A.D. 726 (Jinki 3, VI 15), when the Dajs Tenns (the Empress 
Gensho) was indisposed, Shomu Terms ordered hOjO (the liberation 
of living beings) in all provinces, and in the Eastern kondO of 
Yamashina-dera (the Hossd shrine Kdfukuji), erected for this 
purpose, were placed the images of Yakushi and his two attendant 
Bodhisattvas. 8 * 

In A.D. 759 (TempyS hoji 3, VIII 3) the Chinese priest Kien-chan 
Kanshin Oshu, the founder of the Vinaya sect 
in Japan), on behalf of the soul of the Emperor ShQmu, who 
had made a vow, but died in A.D. 759, erected T5-Shddaiji, 
M $1 generally called ShOdaiji, one of the Seven Great 
Temples of Nara (later instead of this shrine Saidaiji, erected in 
A.D. 765, is enumerated among these seven). 

In the kondo Locana’s image, 16 feet high, was placed; this 
had been made by the Chinese priest I-tsing (f|| pfp> Gift), in 
the kodB the Buddha Maitreya with his two attendant Bodhi- 
sattvas, also made by a T'ang priest. In the dining-room Yaku- 
shi’s paradise (/ddo) and Amida’ s figure with his two attendant 
Bodhisattvas Kwannon and Seishi were represented on sliding- 
doors (shdjf), given by Fujiwara no Nakamaro Ason (Emi no 
Oshikatsu, conquered in A.D. 764 by DskyS, and killed). A 
Kensaku-dB was devoted to the images of FukU-kensaku Kwannon 
( Amoghapd&a Avalokite&vara, a gold-coloured image) and the 
hachibu-shti. (A inR Devas, NSgas, Yakshas, Gandharvas, 

1 Ibid., Ch. v, p. 527. 

2 Ibid., Ch. VI, p. 551. 
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Asuras, Garudas, Kinnaras and Mahoragas), presented by Fujiwara 
no Kiyokawa, the great ambassador to China, who had remained 
in China and obtained dignities from the Chinese Emperor. Finally, 
the Issaikyd, the whole Canon, consisting of 4208 kwan, had 

been copied on behalf of the State by the Daisdzu Kenkei, 

J|£, written by the Genkd Shakusho 1 2 and fj| 

by Washio, who says that 5048 (the ordinary number) was the 

number of kwan, and that he was a Hossd priest of Kofukuji, 
the first who ascended the altar and received the commandments 
in A.D. 756 from the Chinese Vinaya priest Kanshin, when the 
latter practised the Kamma (karma) no ho in TBdaiji . a 

In A.D. 788 (Enryaku 7) SaichO (Dengyo Daishi, A.D. 767—822), 
21 years of age, erected a chapel on Hieizan (which afterwards 
became the main hall ( hondO ) of the famous monastery called 
Enryakaji), and with his own hands made a life-size wooden 
image of Yakushi Nyorai. The name of his chapel was Komboti 
chudB ichijd shikwan-in, — “Ori- 

ginal central chapel, temple of deep meditation on the only 
vehicle” (to Nirvana, according to the Lotus sUtra), generally 
abbreviated into Chudd, “Central chapel”, the Northern and Southern 
buildings, also erected by him, being the Monjudd and the Issai- 
kySzS . 3 

In A.D. 803 (Enryaku 22, inierc. X 23) Saichs made four images 
of Yakushi Nyorai, more than 6 shaku high, which he called 
“Tathagata, King of Virtuous Name and Felicity, of the Unsur- 
passable Paradise” (MushO-jddo ZenmySshB-kichijd-5 Nyorai). He 

1 Genkd Shakusho, Ch. xxn, p. 1026, cf. below, Ch. xv, § 5. 

2 Washio, p. 283, 2, s.v. Kenkei ; Fuso ryakki, bassui (extract), Junnin 
TennO, p. 573. 

s Fuso ryakki, Kwammu TennC, p. 581; cf. p. 626 (A.D. 886), Yakushi 
image made by SaichO and placed in the Eastern Pagoda building; Shaka 
image made and placed in the Western Pagoda building; temple erected 
for the protection of the state. As to the Yakushi of the Chads cf. Ch. xxv, 
p. 698 (A.D. 936, saved from the fire which destroyed the ChudS and more 
than 40 other buildings), and p. 720 (A.D. 955, worshipped). 
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made these images in Kamado-yama-deta in Dazaifu (Chikuzen), 
in order to obtain a good voyage to China for the four ships 
of the ambassador, with whom he went to that country. This is 
clear evidence of the great protective power ascribed by him to 
Yakushi Nyorai. 1 

In A.D. 927 (EnchO 5, II 25) and in A.D. 929 (IX 17) an 
Imperial Prince and the four sons of the Sadaijin Fujiwara no 
Tadahira (who published the Engishiki ) had Yakushi images 
made and a Yakushi jDdo painted to celebrate the 60th and 50th 
birthdays of Fujiwara no Kiyozane and Tadahira. The former held 
a religious ceremony in the Momosono palace and copied the 
Hokkekyd, Yakushikyo, Kongd-jumyS-kyo and Hannya-shin-kyd 
on variegated paper with illustrations in gold and silver. The 
latter gave a vegetarian entertainment ( sai-e ) to the monks in 
HoshOji (&##) (erected by Tadahira), where they placed 
a silver Yakushi image before the Vairocana of the main hall, 
whereas the painting of this Buddha’s paradise was hung in the 
hexagonal Buddha hall. 2 

In A.D. 983 (Tengen 6, III 22) the Court nobles (kuge) “sacrificed” 
(kayo, i. e. erected) EnyQji ( JfH jf<i{ ^ ) (the Emperor Enyu 
abdicated the following year and was buried in A.D. 991 in the 
mausoleum north of this temple) in Yamashiro, Katono district, 
and placed there (as honzon ) the statues of the Seven Healing 
Buddhas; East of the pond they built a Hokkedo . 3 

In A.D. 988 (Eien 2, HI 26) the Udaijin Fujiwara no Ason 
Tamemitsu, lamenting the death of his daughter, concubine of 
Kwazan Tennd, erected HOfifi. (J£ in Kyoto. The central 

image in the Gokendo ( flj) ) was a gold-coloured Shaka, 
sixteen feet high, seated cross-legged, and on the left and right 
there were gold-coloured images of Yakushi, Kwannon, Emmei 

1 Ibid., 1.1. p. 588. 

2 Ibid., Ch. xxiv, pp. 684, 690. 

3 Ibid., Ch. XXVII, p. 748. 
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and Nyoirin ( Kwannon ), six feet high. In the Hokke-sammaidd 1 
Fugen ( Samantabhadra ) was represented, riding on a six-toothed 
elephant, and in the JdgyO-sammaidO Amida with the Shishoshu 
the “Four Ruling Bodhisattvas”, ShishO Bosatsu, 
belonging to the 37 saints of the KongGkai , KongO-kO, ^ $), 

KongG-saku, fff , KongO-sa, , and Kongo-rel, “Vajrahook, 
rope, chain and bell”). 2 Two years later (A.D. 990, Eiso 2, III 20) 
the DajO TennO (Kwazan) had a five-storied pagoda built in the 
compound of EnyUji, with four pictures of MahGvaitocana and 
the statues of Amida, Shaka, Yakushi and Miroku upon the 
altar. 3 

In A.D. 1010 (KwankO 7, III 18) the Emperor Ichijo offered 
statues of Shaka, Monju and Fugen, gold-coloured statues of the 
Seven Sealing. Buddhas, and 1000 copies of the Lotus 
sHtra ; it is not said where they were placed, 4 but we learn 
from the Nihon kiryaku that it was in the Nanden, the “Southern 
building” of the Palace. 5 

In A.D. 1050 (EishO 5, III 16) the Kwampaku Sadaijin Fujiwara 
no Yorimichi added a new chapel, a sQtra repository and a bell 
tower to HOjOji ) in Kyoto (erected A.D. 1022 by his 

father Michinaga), with gold-coloured statues of MahQvairocana, 
26 feet high, Shaka and Yakushi, 16 feet high. Here we find 
Shaka and Yakushi as Mahavairocana’s attendants, an idea of 
the mystic school; in addition to these statues the ShitennO, 
Fukukensaku Kwannon, Fudo MyOG and Datitoku were placed in 
the chapel. 0 There was also a special YakushidO in this compound, 
an AmidadO and a HokkedG, which were all destroyed by the 


1 Cf. above, Ch. vm, § 18 B, p. 359. 

2 Fuso ryakkl, Ch. xxvn, p.755. As to the Shishoshu cf. Daijiten, p. 720, 3 ; 
pp. 480 sqq. 

3 Fuso ryakki, Ch. xxvii, p. 756. 

4 Ibid., Ch. XXVIII, p. 767. 

B Nihon kiryaku, kohen, Ch. xi, p. 1079. 

8 FusB ryakki, Ch. xxix, p. 794. 
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big fire of A.D, 1058 II 23, 1 but the two former chapels and 
the kondd were rebuilt in A.D. 1065, when the Emperor Go-Reizei 
was present at the dedicatory ceremony (X 18) and granted a 
great amnesty to the Empire. 2 In the Yakushido the Seven Healing 
Buddhas were worshipped, for in A.D. 1091 (Kwanji 5, VIII 7) 
we read that a severe earthquake damaged their images. 3 

In A.D. 1063 (KOhei 6, X 29) the Court nobles erected a new 
shrine within the compound of Entyakuji on Tendaizan (i.e. 
Hieizan), with gold-coloured images of Yakushi, Nyoirin Kwannon 
and Monju. They called it Jissd-in ( jj* [^). and in the 
SammaidB they placed a Saptaratna stupa (shippo toba) with a 
copy of the Hokke-rengekyd, decorated with gold paint ( kondei ), 
within it. 4 * * 

Similarly a gold-coloured Yakushi Nyorai„ sixteen*feet high, 
with Nikkd and Gwakko , belonged to the new images of the 
newly erected Eastern kondo of KOfukuji in A.D. 1067 (Chiryaku 
3, II 5), 8 and to those of the kondd of Enshuji (® ^ ^p), 
erected in A.D. 1070 (Enkyn 2, XII 26) (with Mahdvairocana, 
Ichijl-kinrin and the devas of the six heavens). 0 Finally, in 
A.D. 1083 (EihQ2, XI) the Emperor Shirakawa invited 160 monks 
and went in person to HoshBji (££ where the Tendai 

zasu RyCshin ( J|. jj|) led the dedicatory ceremony of the nine- 
storied pagoda, the Yakushi-dO, and the octagonal chapel. 7 
Evidently the Healing Buddha, either with his two attendant 
Bodhisattvas or in a group of seven Buddhas, occupied an im- 
portant place in the Tendai cults of the great temples of the 
eleventh century. 

1 L.I., p. 800. 

2 U, p. 808. 

3 Ibid., Ch. XXX, p. 843. 

4 Ibid., Ch. xxix, p. 806. 

B L.1, p. 810. 

a 1.1. p. 816. 

7 Ibid., Ch. xxx, p. 34; octagonal because Mount Potalaka, Kwannon’s 

heaven, was said to have this form. 
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§ 3, B. The Twelve Yaksa Generals and the Eight 

Bodhisattvas. 

The zodiacal signs are connected by the Chinese Buddhists 
not only with the twelve Devas mentioned above, but also with 
the twelve Yaksha Generals, spoken of in the YakushikyO 
(Nos. 167 (12), 170 and 171), who promised to protect all faithful 
readers of that sUtra and devout worshippers of Yakushi Nyorai, 
and who were praised for this virtuous vow by the TathSgata. 
Evidently their number has caused the Chinese Buddhists to 
worship them, not only as attendants of the Healing 
Buddha, but also as protectors of the twelve zodiacal signs, 
i.e. of th£ regions, months and hours connected with them. 

The ButsuzO-zui (published A.D. 1690; Ch. IV, p. 1), followed 
by the BukkyO daijit (111, p. 4408, 1, s.v. Yakushi ju.nl jinsho), 
gives their names, honji (Buddhas, Bodhisattvas and one Devi), 
zodiacal signs, and attributes, but in the reverse order and there- 
fore with other zodiacal signs than those given in the list of the 
BukkyO daijiten (p. 934, 1, s.v. JvLni shins ho), which differs with 
regard to some of the honji too. The BukkyO daijiten must have 
borrowed its details from an other work and not from the 
ButsuzO-zui, for its list gives the names in the order of the sUtra 
and the zodiacal signs witli which they correspond; moreover 
it mentions three other honji names, e.g. that of the Bodhisattva 
Nyo-i-rin Kwannon, instead of that of the Devi Marici, as fifth 
of the honji. They all follow Hiien-tsang’s transcription of the 
twelve names of the Yaksha Generals. The list of the Daijiten 
is as follows (See p. 552). 

It strikes us at once that Amitabha and his two Bodhisattvas 
are placed in entirely wrong quarters: E.N.E., N.N.E., and E., 
instead of in the W., W.N.W. and W.S.W., where we find them 
correctly in the ButsuzO-zui and the Daijii. There we find the 
following honji, zodiacal signs and attributes. 
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Here Amitabha and Bhaishajyaguru are placed in their proper 
quarters, West and East, but it is strange that one of the honji 
of Yakushi’s attendants is that Buddha himself 1 Strange also is 
the figure of the devi MarTcT among these Buddhas (Amida, 
Yakushi and Shaka) and Bodhisattvas, Vajrapani has taken Maha- 
vairocana’s place, whose name we can hardly dispense with in 
connection with Amitabha and Sakyamuni. Evidently the list of 
the honji is better in the Daijiten, but that of the zodiacal signs 
is correct in the BatsuzG-zm and the Daijii. In the Kokkwa 
(Nr. 116, VII, p. 149) the connection of the Twelve Generals 
with the zodiacal signs is given in a third way, apparently in 
order to combine the first month ( ji|) with the first General 
(Kubira), but in doing so the quarters do not agree with the 
honji (not given in the Kokkwa). Here the transcriptio'n of names, 
used in Nanjb No. 167 (12), Poh 3rTmitra’s translation, is followed, 
where e.g. the first general is called ^ Hi, Kompira (Kum- 
bhlra). 1 

The names of the Eight Bodhisattvas, who according to 
the shtra shall appear at the death of devout worshippers and 
lead them to Amitabha’s Paradise, are not given in the text, 
but their number recalls the Eight Great Bodhisattvas of 
NanjS Nos. 880, 981 and 997. a These eight are: ManjuSrT, Ava- 
lokiteSvara, Maitreya, AkaSagarbha, Samantabhadra, Vajrapani, 
Sarvanivaranavishkambhi, and Kshitigarbha, probably the same 
as those grouped around the Buddha Sakyamuni in the Elura 
Cave temples. On comparing this list with those given above, 
we see that there too all are found, except the seventh (and the 
sixth, Vajrapani, which is lacking in the list of the Daijiten). We 
find three Buddhas in the Daijiten (Amitabha, Mahavairocana 
and Sakyamuni), who are often worshipped together, eight 
Bodhisattvas and one Vidyaraja. These eight Bodhisattvas may 

1 Cf. Daijiten, p. 503, 3, s.v. Kompira shin. 

* Cf. the present writer’s treatise on “The Bodhisattva Tt-tsang ( Jizd ) in 
China and Japan ” (1915), Ch. i, § 4, pp. 15 sqq. 
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have been considered by the author of the sdtra as the guides 
to Amitabha’s Paradise, namely Maitreya, MahasthanaprEpta, Ava- 
lokiteSvara, Cintamanicakra AvalokiteSvara, Akafiagarbha, Kshiti- 
garbha, Manju&rT and Saniantabhadra. Nos. 2 and 3 are Amitabha’s 
special attendants, and nos. 7 and 8 those of Sakyamuni. 1 They 
all belong to the 25 Bodhisattvas of Amitabha’s retinue (where 
Dai Itoku too is mentioned as a Bodhisattva, cf. ButsuzG-za'i, 
II, p. 9a). 2 3 

According to the Himitsu jirln, however, the Gojukmnshd 
( =£ -J-* ^ , written by the Tendai priest Shingaku, H; , 

who died in A.D. 1181) and other works give the names of the 
Eight Bodhisattvas as follows: Monju, Kwannon, Daiseishi, Ho- 
dange (J||l !£)(?), Majin-i || i.e. Aksaya-mati), 3 

Yaku-d (|||3E)> Yakujo (|ji| Jt ) ( BhaisajyarSja and Bhai$a- 
jyamudgata, cf. Nanjo No. 305), 4 and Miroku {Maitreya). These 
eight Bodhisattvas, except Hodange, are also found among Ami- 
tabha’s 25 followers in the BatsuzO-zui. 

As to the images of the Twelve Yaksa Generals, called the 
jn.nl shin {or jin) sho, •+* ^ the “Twelve Divine (or 

Spirit) Generals”, a clay figure in Shin Yakushiji at Nara, attri- 
buted to Hada Tori (ff|J|| ^|J) and dating from the middle of 
the 8th century (TempyO era), represents Meikira, the third of 
the twelve, suijaku of Amitjbha {Kokkwa No. 203, VII). Two 
reliefs, representing Meikira and Haira, preserved in Kdfukuji, 
Nara, were made in Ksb5 Daishi’s time (Ksnin era, 810—823) 
and even attributed to him (Meikira with a single-pointed vajra, 
Haira without attributes, Kokkwa No. 222, VII). The wooden 
images of two of the Twelve Generals, found in the same temple 

1 Cf. Grtinwedel, Mythology des Buddhismus in Tibet und der Mongolei, 
p. 118 (8 Buddhas, namely Sakyamuni and seven others, “mlt Amitabha 
und Gautama bildet er elne viel verehrte, beliebte Trias”). 

2 Cf. ibid., Ch. in, § 3, pp. 122 sqq. 

3 Cf. Himitsu jirin, p. 1038, 2; Daijiten, p. 1709, 2, s.v. Majin-i. 

4 Himitsu jirin, p. 1063; cf. below, Ch. xvi, § 2, Lotus sBtra, Ch. xxv. 
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and made by an unknown artist of the beginning of the 13th 
century, are reproduced in the Kokkwa No. 287, VIII: Hair a 
(No. 8) with bow and arrow, and Shdtora (No. 11) drawing his 
sword; two menacing warriors full of vigour and life. 

Makora (No. 9), with an axe in his right hand, holds his left 
above his eyes, keeping a sharp look out for the demons against 
whom he has to protect Yakushi's Worshippers, and another of 
the twelve Generals looks down with a menacing gaze as if the 
enemy were approaching from below (his attribute is lost). These 
two are beautiful wooden statues made by the great sculptor 
Unkei (5t6|^» UnkyD), the famous Buddhist monk, who in 
A.D. 1197 made the ShitennO of Tddaiji, as well as Dai Nichi 
Nyorai, and in 1203 the Ni-0 of the great Southern gate of the 
same temple; in 1218 by order of the Shogun of Kamakura the 
Yakushi Nyorai of the Okura-shindG ; the Vairocana of the Kondo 
of KBzanji ; Pindola of the RakandS, etc. 1 The two statues of 
Makora and the other General, formerly belonging to Kutaiji 
( jb ) in Nara, are now in the possession of Mr. Masuda 
(Kokkwa No. 109, VII; 116, VII). 

A painting of the end of the Fujiwara period (12th century), 
belonging to the Kose school (Yamato-e), is a so-called mandara 
(mai}dala) of Yakushi Nyorai. This Buddha is seated on a high 
throne, cross-legged on a lotus, with a medicine t pot in his hands, 
lying in his lap in dhydna-madra, and two round haloes behind 
his body and head ; twelve Buddhas (manifestations of the Buddha 
himself) are seen in the upper halo. The two Bodhisattvas Nikkd 
and GwakkQ , with sun and moon resting on lotus seats in their 
hands, are standing before his throne, and on either side six of 
the Twelve Divine Generals, frightful demons with swords and 
other weapons, are ready to protect all faithfull believers ( Kokkwa 
No. 32, I, private collection of Mr. Matsui). 

About A.D. 1247 the priest Shunei (^ ^) of Kyoto, a well- 


1 Washio, p. 27, 1, s.v, Unkyd. 
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known painter whose sect is not mentioned, in fulfilment of a 
vow made a picture of Yakushi Nyorai and the Twelve Generals, 
which proved to have great divine power ( reiken ). 1 

In the Wakan sansai zue (^Hl |j| EE 7|“ HQ ^ > wr Men A.D. 
1713 by Terajima RyOan, Yakushi Nyorai’s images 

are often mentioned among the honzon or "principal saints” of 
the temples of Japan. We find him e.g. in the Eastern Kondo of 
KBfukuji (TempyS 20, A.D. 748, dedicated by the Emperor Shsmu 
in order to save the life of his aunt Gensho TennS, who died 
the same year). 2 

Other statues are Yakushi, Shaka and Amida (with Kwannon) 
in the middle chapel, Western pagoda ( Saito-in ) and in the Yogawa 
shrine of %Enryakuji on Hieizan, 3 Ishi (stone) Yakushi with his 
12 spirits (jjilj), the Yaksha generals), carved from the sparkling 
stone of the mountain at Ishi-Yakushi village, Ise province, 4 * * and 
the same figures in the kondo of Takao-san Jingokokusoji (^f 
id Ui P i£ M # 3p). a temple erected in accordance with 
the vow of Konin TennO (A.D. 770 — 781 ), a in Yamashiro pro- 
vince. Yakushi as honzon of KwOryuji ( J| |fj| ^p), and of three 
other temples in Yamashiro; one of these images was dedicated 
by Yozei TennO in A.D. 877, and another by IchijO Tenno in 
A.D. 1003. 0 Many Yakushi~dd (chapels) and Yakushi images as 
honzon of larger temples ar» mentioned also in other provinces. 
In Kamakura we find him twice with his 12 attendant spirits; 
one of these groups was made by Unkei (beginning of the 13th 
century). 7 

All these sculptures and paintings are clear evidence of the 

1 Washio, p. 565, 1, s.v. Shunel. 

2 Wakan sansai zue, Ch. Lxxm, p. 1283, 2. 

8 LI., Ch. lxxi, p. 1160, 2. 

4 L.I., Ch. lxxi, p. 1184, 2. 

8 LI., Ch. LXXII, p. 1235, 1. 

8 L.1, Ch. lxxii, pp. 1244, 1 ; 1242, 2. 

7 LI, Ch. LXVII, pp. 1083, 2; 1085, 1. 
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great importance attached from the seventh to the thirteenth 
century by Japanese Buddhists to the worship of the Healing 
Buddha. 

§ 4. Expounding the Yakushikyo, and Yakushi-kekwa in Japan 
(A.D. 686-842 and 875). 

As seen above (Ch. I, § 10), in A.D. 686 (V 24) “the Emperor 
Temmu's body was ill at ease. Accordingly the Yakushikyo was 
expounded in the Temple of Kawara, and a retreat ( ango ) was 
held within the Palace”. 1 

As to the Yakushi-kekwa or “Rites of Repentance in worship 
of the Healing Buddha”, we may refer to Ch. VIII, § 14. The 
fact is there mentioned that in A.D. 720 (YSrO 4, VIII 2) the 
Empress GenshS endeavoured to save the life of the Right Minister 
Fujiwara no Fubito by causing the Yakushikyo to be read for 
one day and one night in 48 Buddhist temples in and near the 
capital (4X 12, evidently in connection with Yakushi’s 12 vows), 
and that (in accordance with the sdtra) two days previously great 
amnesty had been proclaimed throughout the Empire on his 
behalf. 2 

The Minister died, however, the ^following day, and this may 
have been the reason that the sUtra and its rites were not again 
used for 24 years. 

Then, in A.D. 744 (TempyS 16, XII 4) ShOmu Tenno ordered 
Yakushi-kekwa to be performed during seven days in all pro- 
vinces, probably in connection with the worship of Vairocana 
and the offering of ten thousand lamps in order to purify the 
people from sin towards the end of the year. 

In A.D. 745 (TempyO 17, IX 19), when the same Emperor 
was indisposed, not only Yakushi-kekwa were practised in all 

1 Nlhongl, Ch. xxix, p. 541; Aston II, p. 376. 

2 Shoktt Nihongt, Ch. Vili, p. 123. 
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Buddhist temples of the Capital and Home provinces and in all 
"pure places of renowned mountains”, but also seven Yakushi 
images, 6 shaku 3 sun high, and seven copies of the Yakushi- 
kyo (each of one chapter) were made in the capital and in all 
the provinces. The second sutra then copied and read was the 
Daihannyakyd. 1 Evidently ShCmu TennO was a devout worshipper 
of Bhaishajyaguru, for after his abdication in A.D. 749 (Interc. 
V 23) he became a monk by the name of ShSman and retired 
to Yakashifi ; his consort became a nun and took the name of 
Mampuku. 1 2 

The next year (A.D. 750, IV 4) his daughter, the Empress 
KOken, who, too, had a fervent belief in this Buddha, stated by 
proclamation that she took refuge to the Yakushikyd and per- 
formed gyodd kekwa, i. e. circumambulation of his image and 
rites of repentance in his honour, in order to purify the people 
from sin; at the same time she granted amnesty to the criminals 
of the whole country. 3 4 * * 

In A.D. 751, X 23, when her father was indisposed, she invited 
7X7 wise monks to the Shin-Yakushlji, where they during 7X7 
days had to perform the rites in worship of Yakushi Nyorai for 
lengthening life; at the same time they received vegetarian enter- 
tainment, and amnesty was bestowed upon the people, all in 
accordance with the sutra. 4 .Three years later (A.D. 754, XI 8) 
she repeated these measures for the health and long life of her 
parents. 8 Her father died in A.D. 756 (V 2), and a year after 
his death she entertained 1500 priests in Tddaiji and had rites 
of repentance (probably Yakushi-kekwa) performed for seven days 
on behalf of his soul. 0 Yet the death of her father may have 

1 Shoku Nihongi, Ch. xvi, p. 261. 

2 L.L Ch. XVII, p. 286. 

3 L.L, Ch. xvm, p. 294. 

4 L.I., Ch. XVIII, p. 298. 

3 L.L, Ch. XIX, p. 311. 

3 L.L, Ch. XX, pp. 322, 336. 
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diminished her belief in Yakushi’s saving power, for she never 
again ordered his rites to be practised, even not when her mother 
was ill (A.D. 758, VII 4). 

In A.D. 770 (Hoki 1, VIII 16), on the second seventh day after 
the death of the Empress Shgtoku (Koken), sUtra reading took 
place for her soul in Yakushiji . 1 

In A.D. 773 (Huki 4, XII 25) the Emperor Ksnin in accordance 
with the YakushikyO invited wise Buddhist priests to a vegetarian 
entertainment and requested them to perform circumambulatory 
rites; at the same time he granted great amnesty, because com- 
passion caused fields of felicity and glory of the dynasty. 2 

As to Kwammu TennO (A.D. 781—806), not until A.D. 796 
(Enryaku 15, X 21—27) did fear of drought and pestilence lead 
him to order Yakushi-kekwa in the Palace, to be practised by 
40 monks, and in A.D. 805 (II 19), when he was ill, the same 
rites took place in all kokubunji ; shortly before his death (A.D. 806, 
II 23) a copy of Yakushi’s image and of the Lotus sQtra were 
made to save his life. 3 

It was stated above (Ch. VIII, § 14, pp. 303 sqq.), that under 
Nimmyo TennO’s reign the nightly Yakushi-kekwa, during three 
days combined with tendoku of the Kongo-hannyakyG in the 
day-time and performed in all kokubunji against drought and 
pestilence, were mentioned from A.D. 833 (VI 8) to 842 (III 15); 
and that in A.D. 875 (XII 13) similar measures were taken by 
the Emperor Seiwa against drought, pestilence, war and fire. 4 
After this we do not again read about these rites. 

§ 5. Names of priests connected with the Yakushi cult. 

The first well-known name connected with the Yakushi cult 
is that of Shotoku Taishi (A.D. 574—622), who according to 

1 LJ., Ch. xxx, p. 528. 

a L.I., Ch. xxxii, p. 572. 

3 Nihon kdki, Ch. v, p. 2; Ch. xn, pp. 43 sqq.; Ch. xm, p. 61. 

4 Nihon kiryaku, Zempen, Ch. xvm, p. 662. 
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tradition completed in A.D. 607, the 15th year of the Empress 
Suiko's reign, the building of the two great shichido-garan (Buddhist 
temples consisting in all of seven buildings) of ShitennBji in 
Naniwa and HoryQ-gakumonjl (HoryUji) in Ikaruga He 

placed the images of the Shitenno in the former sanctuary, and 
in the kondO of the latter the bronze image of Yakushi Nyorai 
(Kokkwa No. 169, VII), made in the same year. He thus fulfilled 
his original vow, made in A.D. 587 at the time of his father 
YOmei TennO’s death. 1 2 The maker of this Yakushi image is said 
to have been the celebrated Tori ( fh ^lj). the first BukkO 
X) or Busshi gjjj), maker of Buddhist images, of Japan. 3 

In A.D. 689, the third year of the Empress Jito’s reign (VII 1) 
“in accordance with his request, the Buddhist priest Jitoku 
( H ^s), Yemishi of Michinoku, was granted a gold-copper 
image of Yakushi Butsu and a gold-copper image of Kwanzeon 
Bosatsu, a bell, a precious curtain, an incense burner, and a 
banner”. 3 4 * 

Three priests of the H o s s 0 sect are mentioned, namely Zenshu 
(H 3^, A.D. 723— 797), among whose many writings were some 
devoted to the Mirokukyo, Saishddkyd, Yakushikyd (a commentary 
of one chapter), and BommBkyd;* Gomyo (||| A.D. 750 — 834), 
who in A.D. 808 expounded the Yuimakyo in Yamashina-dera, 
in 826 performed tendoku of the Yakushikyd in Shin-Yakushiji, 
and the following year, after having become sOjG, was appointed 
kOshi (leader) of a meeting in which he explained the Hokkekyd 
for seven days and nights by order of the former Emperor Saga, 
who had himself copied this text with golden characters; 8 and 
Sehei (J$L^)> who in A.D. 827 at a religious meeting in the 
Palace discussed the Law with Knkai (Kobe Daishi) and other 

1 Washio, p. 615, '1, s.v. Shdtoku Taishl. 

2 Washio, p. 851, 1, s.v. Tori. 

3 Nthongi, Ch. xxx, p. 552; Aston II, p. 393. 

4 Washio, p. 709, 1, s.v. Zenshu. 

8 Washio, p. 337, 1, s.v. Qomyo. 
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priests, when the Emperor Junna had made a Yakushi image and 
copied the RengehO-mandara with golden ink. 1 

In the same year the Sanron priest Gen-ei ( ^ ) of Saidaiji 
praised (and worshipped) a Yakushi image. 2 

Of the Tendai sect its founder, DengyO Daishi (A.D. 767 — 822), 
in 788 expressed his devotion to this Buddha by carving his wooden 
statue and placing it in a shrine. 3 Further, the famous Son-i 
A.D. 866—940), afterwards zasu of EnryaUuji, as a boy 
had this Buddha as his tutelary image, which he presented to 
his teacher as a precious gift. 4 Another priest of the mystic branch 
of the Tendai sect was Annen (4^ $$)> a ver y learned monk of 
Hieizan ; among the enormous number of his mystic works were 
writings devoted to the shingon ( mantras ) of Yakushi :, as well 
as to Amida, Monju, FudS MyOS, FukEkensaku Kwannon and 
KokEzS (AkSSagarbha). 5 * This priest lived towards the end of the 
ninth century; two centuries later another monk of Hieizan (MyO- 
jitsu, MS. who died in A.D. 1093), proved to be a fervent 
worshipper of ManjuSrT (nine of whose pictures he daily painted 
and dedicated) and of BhaiSajyaguru, in whose central chapel he 
offered incense and flowers during 2800 (4 X 7X 100) days. 0 The 
same combination of the Monju and Yakushi cults, connected 
with those of Amida and the Six JizO’s, is found in the biography 
of Enno (JfU ||), who died in A.I). 1151. 7 8 In the first half of 
the 14th century the Tendai priest JishS ( ^ A.D. 1291—1368), 
when founding the MitsuzQ-in of the mystic branch of his sect 
in Owari province, made Yakushi the honzon of this temple. s 
Finally, in A.D. 1635, the priest TanshS (•fB f^|), the founder 

I Washio, p. 688, 1, s.v. Sehel. 

3 Washio, p. 293, 2, a.v. Genet. 

8 Washio, p. 396, 2, s.v. Salcho. 

4 Washio, p. 753, 1, a.v. Son-i. 

II Washio, p. 5, 1, s.v. Annen. 

8 Washio, p. 1031, 1, s,v. Mydjitsa. 

7 Washio, p. 105, 1, s,v. Enno. 

8 Washio, p. 430, 2, s.v. JishS. 
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of the Dainlchi-in, a mystic Tendai shrine in Musashi province, 
was said to have been born by the favour of Yakushi of Arima, 
to whom his mother had prayed for a child. 1 

As to the Shingon sect, we found no names of its priests con- 
nected with the Yakushi cult before A.D. 1469, when DOyu 
Jjjjj ) of the Shingi Shingon sect wrote a work on Yakushi goma 
(a burnt offering, homa, in worship of Bhaishajyaguru). 2 The next 
name is that of the Shingon priest Shokai (}f^ 1552 — 1616), 

who in A.D. 1605 caused an image of Yakushi Nyorai to be 
made and placed it as honzon in Shimpukuji ( jpt jfjg ), newly 
founded by him at the foot of Atago-san in Yedo. 3 Finally, in 
A.D. 1674 the famous Shingon priest Jugon J|f, 1639—1702), 
whose gre^t activity in the service of Buddha’s Law was highly 
appreciated by the devout Shogun Tsunayoshi (reigned A,D. 
1680—1709), expounded the Yakushikyd, which apparently was 
one of his favourite works together with the Daihannyakyd, the 
Fumonbon ( Kwannongyo ), the Amidakyd and the Rishukyo (Nan jo 
No. 1034). 4 

We learn from the above facts that in the eighth century and 
in the first half of the ninth the Hossd priests, and thenceforward 
during many centuries those of the mystic branch of the Tendai 
sect were the principal worshippers of Yakushi Nyorai; until the 
fifteenth century the Shingon priests did not pay much attention 
to his cult. Yet in the eighth century the Indian patriarchs of the 
Shingon sect, Vajrabodhi and Amoghavajra, and the Chinese priest 
Yih-king had translated kalpas (ceremonial rules) on Yakushi's 
cult, and from the ninth century its mystic tendency was evident 
in Japan also. 

1 Washlo, p. 788, 2, s.v. Tanshd. 

2 Washlo, p. 889, 1, s.v. Doyu. 

3 Himitsu jirin, p. 581, 1, s.v. Shokai. 

* Washlo, p. 663, 2, s.v. Jogon. 
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When in A.D. 803 DengyO Daishi (Saichs, A.D. 767—822), 
the founder of the Tendai sect, was about to go to China in 
order to study Buddhist doctrines, he is said to have held a 
hdjo-e or “Meeting for setting free living beings" 

in Kamado-yamadera in Dazaifu (Chikuzen). 1 We saw above, 
that Hiien-tsang’s translation of the Yakushikyd prescribes the 
liberation of 7 X 7 living beings. Evidently he hoped to obtain 
Yakushi’s powerful protection while crossing the sea, for this was 
one of the blessings bestowed by this Buddha upon his wor- 
shippers (arresting calamity, increasing wealth, removing illness, 
giving easy child-birth and a safe voyage). 2 According to the 
Shingon sect, however, he based his Yakushi-hd upon the Ashiku-hd 
the ceremony in worship of the Buddha Ak$obhya. 
The Shingon priest Ningai (-£Z $§-, A.D. 955 — 1046, especially 
famous for his successful rain ceremonies) declared Yakushi to 
be identical with Ashlku ( Aksobhya ) and placed him among the 
Five Buddhas of the Kongo-kai, because both are Buddhas of 
the East. Others identified him with Dai Nichi ( MahBvalrocana ) 
of the Taizokai (whose cult, as stated above, Ch. VIII, § 14, p. 301, 
was sometimes connected with that of Yakushi), or with Shaka 
( Sdkyamuni ) and Amida. The variety of these explanations is due 
to the fact that at the time of the introduction of the mystic 
creed he had no place in the RyObu mandara. 

There are four kalpas (ceremonial rules, giki, i|/l) of the 
Tantric school, explaining the meditation Qcwangyd, |j|| 
on and the prayers ( nenju , ^ §j§) to Yakushi Nyorai. Two of 
them were translated in the eighth century by Vajrabodhi (who 
translated between A.D. 723 and 730) and Amoghavajra (who 
ended his work in A.D. 771). The third kalpa is entitled Yakushi 

‘ He also made four Yakushi Images, to protect the four ships, cf. above, 
§ 3, A, p. 547. 

* Hlmitsu jlrtn, p. 1064, 1, s.v. Yakushi Nyorai, 
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Rarikwd Nyorai shdsai jonati netija glkl ( ^ HI ^ fjfj 

“Ceremonial rules for worshipping the Healing Buddha 
VaidQrya-light, in order to extinguish calamity and remove 
difficulties”). According to the Daijiten (p. 1751, 3) this work, 
consisting of one fasciculus, was translated by an unknown author; 
according to the Himitsu jirin (p. 1061, 2), however, it is a work 
of Yih-hing ( — ‘tff), a famous pupil of Subhakara-simha (A.D. 
637—735), who lived A.D. 687—727. The fourth kalpa dates 
from a much later time, for it was translated by the Tibetan 
Sramana Sha-lo-pa (jj? fj$| El , Nanjo App. II 170), who lived 
A.D. 1259-1314. 

The third of these kalpas , which are not found in the Chinese 
Canon, became the base of the mystic Yakushi-ho in Japan, on 
having been introduced by So-ichi (jjf£ — *), but we do not 
know when this priest lived. Before that time the rules of the 
Akqobhya ceremony were followed. 1 

As seen above (§ 3, A, p. 543), Yakushi’s mudrd is the 
abhaya mudrd, with the thumb slightly bent or, rarely, touching 
the middle finger. His other hand carries the medicine pot, or 
is sometimes making the varada-mudrG. (hanging down with palm 
in front, as a sign of bestowing blessings upon the worshippers, 
yogwan-in or yomangwan-in, “fulfilling wishes”). 

This is the shape of the horizon of the Kondo of Yakushiji and 
TOji. As to that of Hokaiji \ ££ ) in Yamashiro province, 

this carries the medicine pot upon the hdkaijO-in ( Jfe ^ ED » 
“mudra of the samddhi of the Dharma-world”, the hands lying 
in the lap, with the fingers joined and the tips of the thumbs 
touching each other: the so-called dhySna mudrd). Evidently the 
oldest form in Japan is that with the abhaya and varada-mudrQs 
(. Kokkwa No. 169, VII: Hdryuji, beginning of the seventh century; 
cf. 315, II; No. 166, VI: Shin Yakushiji, the bronze KS-Yakushi, 
7th century; No. 153, VII: Yakushiji, 7th century or beginning 

1 Himitsu jirin, p. 1062, 2, 8.v. Yakushi shdsai giki. 
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of the 8th; No. 159, VI: Kozanji, Kyoto, Tempyd era, 8th century). 
The wooden honzon of Shin Yakushiji, however, also dating 
from the TempyO era, bears the medicine pot in the left hand, 
which lies on the lap in varada-mudrB, whereas the right hand 
makes the abhya-mudra. The dhyana-mudra with the medicine 
pot is found in the mandara, reproduced in the Kokkwa No. 32, I 
(end Fujiwara, 12th century, described above, § 3, B, p. 556); 
this appears to be a later form. 

Chinese paintings represent him also as riding on an elephant, 
with a khakkhara (a staff with iron rings) in his right hand and 
an almsbowl in his left, whereas Nikko is riding on a horse and 
Gwakko on a goose. ' 

Central-Asian pictures of his paradise show this Buddha seated 
in the centre, in an attitude of preaching, and surrounded by 
SUryaprabha, Candraprabha (Nikko and Gwakko), his other 
Bodhisattvas (here we see ten of them instead of eight, and 
four priests) and the Twelve Yaksa generals. 1 2 

In A.D. 843 (V 8) the mystic Yakushi-hO was preferred to the 
nightly Yakushi-kekwa. This ceremony took place during three 
days in the Joneiden of the Palace, whereas the YakushikyO was 
recited in the Seiryoden arid the Daihannyakyo in the Daigokuden, 
in order to avert calamities predicted on account of strange 
apparitions in the Palace and an uncommon colour of the sun. 3 

In A.D. 857 (Tenan 1, X15) the two Shinto gods of Oarai- 
isosaki and Sakatsura-isosaki , two temples at the coast of Hitachi 
province, 4 considered to be connected with the Yakushi cult, 

1 Himitsu jirin, p. 1063, 1. 

a Sir Aurel Stein, Serindia, PI. LVI and LVII, Vol. II, pp. 889 sq. (Caves 
of the thousand Buddhas, Tun-hwang); cf. Mission Pelliot en Asie Centrale, 
Les Orottes de Touen-houang, I— IV. About his cult in Tibet (often represented 
with his eight attendant Buddhas, or forming a trinity with Amitabha 
and 6akyamuni, cf. Grttnwedel, Mythologle, p. 118, fig. 93—96; Waddell, 
Lamaism. 

2 Shoku Nihon kdki, Ch. xm, p. 337. 

4 Dal Nihon chimei jisho, III, pp. 3674 and 3703. 
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got the title of Yakushi Bosatsu myojin f$). Evidently they 
were thus declared to be manifestations of Yakushi’s two attendant 
Bodhisattvas, NlkkO and GwakkO . 1 

§ 7. The Shichibutsu-Yakushi-hd or Ceremony of the Seven 
Healing Buddhas, performed by the mystic branch of the 
Tendai sect {9th — 14th cent. A.D.). 

In A.D. 849 (X 10) the monks of Yakushiji presented 40 copies 
of the Yakushikyd to the Emperor Nimtnyo, on account of his 
40th birthday; but five months later (A.D. 850, III 21) the Shichi- 
butsu Yakushi-hd or “Rite of the Seven Healing Buddhas" 
(based upon NanjS No. 172) was practised in order to save his 
life, two days before his death. This ceremony took place in the 
SeiryOden, and pictures of the Seven Buddhas were hung in front 
of the Imperial sudare (bamboo-blind). In the court-yard and in 
the Southern court-yard of the Shishinden seven double rows of 
round lanterns {rinto, as used at the nocturnal Yakushi rites) 
were lighted. This is the first time we find this ceremony men- 
tioned in the annals. Evidently it replaced the ancient Yakushi- 
kekwa. 2 

The great importance of the Saishoe of Yakushiji, held for the 
peace of the state from AJD. 830 to 1445 (cf. above, Ch. XI, 
§ 8, B, p. 479) is clear evidence of the fact that the cult of 
Yakushi Nyorai and his sutra gradually gave way to that of 
another Sun-Buddha, namely Amida (the honzon of this festival), 
and the SaishOOkyD. The latter sdtra, the Yuimakyd, Daihannya- 
kyO, Ninnokyd, HokkekyO predominated in the latter half of the 
ninth century and in the tenth and following centuries, the Kongd - 
hannyakyG was often used in the ninth and sometimes in the tenth, 
the Hannya-shinkyo occasionally from the 9th to the 19th century, 
the Kujaku-d-kyO and the Shd-u-kyd came into use in the middle 

1 Nihon Montoku Tennd jitsuroku, Ch. IX, p. 560. 

2 Shoku Nihon kdki, Ch. xix, p. 420; Ch. XX, p. 431. 
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of the tenth (A.D. 948, V 16, VI 14, for rain), the Nehangyd, 
JumyOkyB and Kwannongyd in the eleventh (especially against 
drought and pestilence). As to the Yakushikyd, this sUtra and 
the cult based upon it, once so powerful, in the ninth and tenth 
centuries for more than a hundred years were rarely mentioned, 
after which the mystic Tendai worship of the Seven Healing 
Buddhas brought new life to this cult. 

In A.D. 956 (Tenryaku 10, V 11) the Shichibutsu Yakashi-hS 
was performed by the Daisdjo Ji-e f||) of the mystic Tendai 
branch, assisted by six other priests, namely MyOshb (Bfl fjjf), 

an Amidist of Hieizan, 1 who recited the magic formulae ( , ju, 
dhdraijT), Kakunin, who sang the hymns of praise ( P| , bai), and 
four others. It lasted seven days and seven nights, and r was in- 
tended to promote the prosperity of the Kujo family; it took 
place in the Bdmon pavilion (Bomontei ). 2 

In A.D. 1015 (ChSwa 4, V 1) the same ceremony was used in 
order to cure the Emperor Sanjo, who the following year abdi- 
cated on account of blindness. Thereupon (1016, V 1) this Dajo 
TennO himself ascended Tendaizan (i. e. Hieizan), accompanied 
by the Sesshd (Regent), the great Fujiwara no Michinaga, the 
Left General Yorimichi (his eldest son) and all the other Court 
nobles, and on account of his eye-disease during seven days 
performed the Shichidan mishiho ( -fe ^ , the “August 

Ceremony of the Seven Altars”, i.e. the Shichibutsu Yakushi-hd ). 3 

In A.D. 1020 (Kwannin 4, XII 14—20) Michinaga (called “the 
Nyudd, the former Dajd-daijin"), who on the 13th had ascended 
Hieizan, celebrated the Shichibutsu Yakushi-hd there for seven 
days, returning to the capital on the 21st. 4 Some days previously 

’ Wa8hlo, p. 1082, 2, s.v. Mydshd. 

2 Kakuzenshb, ^ , also called Hyak-kwanshS, ^ , 

written about A.D. 1250 by the Shtngon priest Kakuzen, and quoted by 
the Himitsu jirln, p. 502, 1, s.v. Shichibutsu Yakushl-hs. 

3 Nihon kiryaka, kohen, Ch. xn, p. 1098 ; Ch. xm, p. 1104. 

4 L.I., Ch. xm, p. 1125. 
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he had presented a fief of 350 houses as a permanent gift to 
Murydju-in (the Amitayus temple in the compound of the Tendai 
sanctuary HOjOji), dedicated by him that same year (III 22). 1 
Apparently he had a great belief in the blessing power of these 
two Sun-Buddhas, Yakushi and Amitabha, the rising and the 
setting sun. 

In A.D. 1024 (Manju 1, VI 26) in the compound of Hojdji the 
same great statesman dedicated a new chapel, jDruri-in (“Pure 
VaidHrya Temple”) to the Seven Yakushi, whose images 
were placed there together with those of the Six Kwannons. 
On this occasion an Imperial vegetarian entertainment was given 
to the monks, and the Tendai zasu Ingen (as kdshi) led the 
ceremony, which was attended by the Empress and the Kwam- 
paku Yorimichi, Michinaga’s eldest son and successor . 2 

Four years later, in A.D. 1028 (ChOgen 1, III 7), on the day 
of the beginning of the Vernal Imperial Sutra reading ( Ki no 
mido(k)kyo), Yorimichi entertained a thousand monks on Hieizan 
and celebrated the Yakushi-ho . 3 

In A.D. 1142 (Kbji 1,V 12) the Shichibutsu Yakushi-hO was perform- 
ed by the Court in the central chapel of Enryakuji on Hieizan , again 
with an entertainment of a thousand monks, 4 and it was also one of 
the numerous ceremonies, practised in A.D. 1281 against the 
dangerous invasion of the^Mongols. The Emperor Go Uda 
himself led this rite, which took place in the same chapel of 
Enryakuji ; he was assisted by the Tendai zasu KSgS. 8 Five 
years earlier (A.D. 1276, X 13—18; it must have been one day 
longer, for it always lasted seven days) the same Emperor and 
priest worshipped the Seven Healing Buddhas by means of this 
ceremony in the Konoe-dono, in order to pray for easy child-birth 

1 Cf. above, Ch. vm, § 16, B, p. 342. 

2 Nihon klryaku, kohen, Ch. xm, p. 1134. 

3 LI., Ch, XIV, p. 1147. 

4 Honcho seki, KOji 1, V, p. 411. 

8 Zoku Shigusho, Ch. v, Zoku Kokushi taikei Vol. I, p. 146 (K3an 4, 
VI 18). 
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on behalf of ShinyOmei-Monin, Kameyama Tenno’s concubine. 1 

There were seven altars, one before each of the Seven Buddhas, 
and seven ajari ( acSryas , professors) 2 led the rites ( Shichibutsu - 
ajari. 3 The Masu-kagami (^f - ff|. written A.D. 1340—1350) 
relates that an Imperial Prince, the Tendai zasu Jido, a 

well-known poet, who died in A.D. 1341, 4 was the leader of 
the Shichibutsu- Yakushi no hd, which was celebrated at the same 
time as the mystic Nyoirin-hd, Qodampd, Ichiji-kinrin-bd, Nyoho- 
sonshd-hd (Great Bear rite), Nyoho-Butsugen-hO (Buddha-eye rite), 
Jundei ( CuntT ) ( Kwannon)-hO , etc. 3 It did not belong to the rites 
of the Td-mitsu (jft^f) or Mystic Sect of Toji (the Shingon 
sect), but was a great ceremony of the Taimitsu ( (the 

mystic branch of the Tendai sect) for the increase of wealth 
( zoyaku , and arrest of calamity ( sokusai , 

especially of disease; these aims were the same as those of the 
Yakushi-hO, practised by the Shingon sect. According to the 
sQtra those who wish to behold the Buddha and question him 
about good and evil must copy the text of the sutra and make 
images of the Seven Buddhas and of the Bodhisattva Vajradhara 
or Vajrapatii (|ffc 4r Hl|> Shukongd, or ^ Hi] Kongoshu, 
or ^ ^ Hi] , Jikongd, "He who grasps or holds the vajra", or 
“Vajra-hand”, a general term of the Shingon sect for the vajra- 
bearing Bodhisattvas of the TaizSkaL 0 A relic of the Buddha 
(Busshart) had to be placed in all these images, and before 
them sacrifice made and worship offered with a benevolent heart. 
Having received the eight commandments (and fasted), the wor- 
shippers must purify themselves by bathing and changing their 
attire three times a day, from the 8th to the 15th of the month. 
If they then recite the magic formulae 108 times daily with a 

1 L.1, Ch. IV, Kenjl 2, pp. 113 sq. 

3 Cl Kern, Manual of Buddhism, p. 84. 

s Datjiten, p. 742, 1, s.v. Shichibutsu ajari. 

4 Washlo, p. 429, 2. 

5 Masu-kagami, Kokushi taikei Vol. XVII, Ch. xvm, p. 1211. 

9 Himitsu jlrin, p. 444; Daijiten, p. 754, 3, s.v. Shukongd. 
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concentrated and calm mind, according to his own words in the 
sQtra the Buddha will manifest himself in their dreams, explain 
to them what they have asked, and cause all their wishes to 
be fulfilled. 

The rites are about the same as those of the Yakushi-hd; as 
to the images, the central figure is Yakushi Nyorai, with his 
right hand raised, palm in front (abhaya-mudra, mu-i-in, ${£ ) 

bestowing fearlessness) and holding the medicine pot in his left, 
with three other Buddhas above, and three below him. 1 The 
Himitsu jirin remarks, that Yakushi and Shaka are the only 
Buddhas who carry vessels (almsbowl and medicine pot). 2 3 

In A.D. 1598 (KeichO 3, IX 20), when the Emperor Go YOzei 
was ill, a Shichijo Yakushi mode ( -b HI 6ffi f i ) or “visitation 
of the Yakushi's of seven places" was performed by the ministers, 
whereas the DaisdjO GyOjo, probably a priest of the Shingon 
sect or of the mystic Tendai doctrine, led the goma ( homa ) 
ceremony in the Shishinden. 3 This may have been the Yakushi- 
goma, a mystic rite in worship of the Seven Healing Buddhas, 
mentioned in the BukkyD daijiten (p. 1752, 1, s.v.); the Yakushi- 
kS (§||.), “Discourse upon Yakushi”, (ibid.) was a ceremony for 
worshipping Yakushi Nyorai alone. 

We do not afterwards read about the mystic cult of the Seven 
Healing Buddhas nor of the^public worship of the main figure; 
but, as seen above, in A.D. 1713, when Terajima Ryban wrote 
the Wakan sansai zue, many temples and chapels were still 
devoted to his cult, and we may be sure that this is still the 
case at the present day. 

1 Himitsu jirin, pp. 501 sq., s.v. Shichibutsu Yakushi-hd. 

a Himitsu jirin, p. 1063, 2, s.v. Yakushi Nyorai. 

3 Zoku Shigusho, Ch. u, Go YBzel, KeichB 3, Zoku Kokushi taikei, 
Vol. II, p. 685. 



CHAPTER XV. 


THE KEGON, NEHAN AND YUIMAKYO (AVATAMSAKA, 
NIRVANA AND VIMALAKIRTI SOTRAS) AND THEIR 
FESTIVALS. THE BOMMGKYO (BRAHMAJALA-SUTRA). 
THE -ISSAIKYO (DAIZOKYO, THE WHOLE CANON) 
AND ITS FESTIFALS. 

• 

§ 1. The sntras copied in A.D. 722 (XI 19) on behalf of the 
Empress Gemmei’s soul, and the BommokyG (. Brahmajnla-sUtra , 
NanjO No. 1087). 

In A.D. 722 (YOrb 6, XI 19) the Empress GenshC (A.D. 715 IX 2- 
724 II 4) issued an Imperial Ordinance to the effect that several 
sutras had to be respectfully copied on behalf of the soul of 
the DajO TennO , i. e. of her mother, the Empress Gemmei, who 
acquired this title after having abdicated in A.D. 714 in favour 
of her daughter, and who died in A.D. 721 (XII 7). The Empress 
gave this order because of the approaching first anniversary of 
her mother’s death, for in the same edict she stated that on that 
date (A.D. 722, XII 7) a vegetarian entertainment should be given 
to the priests and nuns of all Buddhist temples in the Capital 
and Home provinces, 2638 persons in all (a shUki gosaie). For 
the same occasion 8 baptismal flags had to be made, a thousand 
altar flags, 36 (4X9) lacquer tables, covered with ivory, 168 
(3X7X8) copper bowls, and 82 (probably 84, i. e. 4X3X7) 
boxes of willow wood. 

The sutras to be copied were: 
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1. KegonkyO (ffi J§f $ig), Avatamaka-sBtra ( Gai}da-vyUha ) 
(Nanjo No. 88): 80 fasc. 

2. DaishBkyd (^C ^f{| $§£), MahQsannipata-sBtra (Nanjo No. 61): 
60 fasc. 

3. NehangyO ( yjl $g), Pafinifvana-sBtra (Nanjo No. 113): 
40 fasc. 

4. Dat-Bosatsu-zdkyS ), Bodhisattva-pitaka- 

sBtra (Nanjo No. 1103): 20 fasc. 

5. KwanzeongyO (IHttfc ^ $!2)» Avalokiteivara sQtra, i. e. 
Ch. 25 of the Lotus sutra (Nanjo No. 137) : 200 fasc. 1 

The Daishukyd (Nanjo No. 61) (30 fasc.) is only mentioned 
again in A.D. 745 (Tempyo 17, V 8), when it was read for 
3X7 days in the four great temples of Nara, the Santon shrines 
Gwangdji and Daianji, and the HossO sanctuaries Yakushiji and 
Kofukuji ; at the same time gohei were sent to the Shinto temples 
of all provinces, because it had not rained since the fourth month 
and the crops did not grow. 2 

As to the Dai-Bosatsu-z5kyd (Nanjo No. 1103), this was 
Sanghapala’s translation of the sutra, dealt with above in the 
Chapter on the Rites of Repentance (Ch. VIII, § 3, p. 258). We 
did not find it mentioned elsewhere in the annals. As it is a short 
text of only eleven leaves, the 20 fasciculi copied in A.D. 722 
were 20 full copies. 

The Kwanzeongyd (cf. above, Ch. I, § 11) will be treated 
below in Ch. XVI, seeing it is Ch. 25 of the HokkekyU (Ch. 24 
in Kern’s translation). 

Here we may add the Bommydkyd (^5 $p| <$§£)> Brahmajfila- 
sUtra, Nanjo No. 1087, translated by KumarajTva in A.D. 406 
(2 fasc.). In the preface his disciple Sang-chao (f^ jfj£, App.III2) 
states that it is the tenth chapter of a Sanskrit work on the 
Bodhisattva hrdayabhBmi, consisting of 120 fasc., 61 chapters. 
It belongs to the Vinaya of the MahayGna, and is translated as 

1 Shoku Nthongi, Ch. ix, p. 141. 

a Shoku Nihongl, Ch. xvi, p. 259. 
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“ Code du MahQyana en Chine ” by Prof, de Groot. 1 The first part 
deals with the qualities (hearts) of the Bodhisattvas and with 
their ten stages of perfection ( dasabhumi ), preached by Locana 
Buddha; the second part gives the ten commandments ( pratimok$as ) 
of the Bodhisattvas and the 48 secondary commandments of all 
the “sons of Buddha”, preached by Sakyamuni. 2 

In A.D. 757 (TempyD hoji 1, I 5) the Empress Koken issued 
an ordinance concerning this sutra, which she ordered to be 
expounded from IV 15 to V 2 in all provinces. The Retreat {ango) 
was to begin on the following day (V 3). 3 4 5 The Genkd Shakusho 
calls this kokki (§§ usually pronounced koki), “national 
mourning”, for the preceding Emperor, in this case ShOmu Tenno, 
who died in A.D. 756, V 2; in the 12th month of tha^, year the 
Empress requested 62 priests to expound the BommdkyD on behalf 
of the soul of the deceased Emperor. On the anniversary of his 
death 1500 monks were entertained in TSdaiji. The GenkO Sha- 
kusho says too that this sutra was expounded in anticipation of 
the Retreat. * 

In A.D. 761 (VI) her successor Junnin ordered the BommDkyO 
to be explained on every anniversary of the death of the Empress 
Dowager, on whose behalf he built Jodo-in in the S.W. corner 
of the compound of Hokkeji, dedicating to this shrine an Amida 
image, 16 feet high. Vegetarian entertainments were given in all 
the provincial state nunneries (kokubun-niji), and 400 acres of 
rice land were presented to Yamashina-dera {Kdfukuji ). 0 

The priests, mentioned in connection with the Bommokyo, 


1 De Groot, Le Code du Mahayana en Chine, son influence sur la vie monacale 
et sur le monde la'tque , Verh. Kon. Akad. v. Wetenschappen te Amsterdam, 
Afd. Letterkunde, I, 2, 1893. 

* Among the commentaries on this text, enumerated in the Daljll, III, 
p. 4234, 3, s.v. Bommokyo, is a kaidal by K5b5-Daishi. 

3 Shoku Nlhongl, Ch. XX, p. 319. 

4 Genkd Shakusho, Ch. xxu, p. 1024. 

5 Genkd Shakusho, Ch. xxii, p. 1026; cf. Shoku Nihongi, Ch. xxrn, 
p. 391. 
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belong to the following sects: Kairitsu, HossD, Kegon, Shingon 
and Shingi-Shingon. 

The Kairitsu priest DOsen of Daianji, who died in 

A.D. 760, wrote a commentary (jjjjjg) of three kwan on this sutra, 
and also expounded it orally. 1 The Hossd priest HySbi (^p 
(time ?) was also a commentator of this text. 1 

Before A.D. 1205 the Kegon priest Kcben (A.D. 

1163— 1222), 3 and in A.D. 1249 and 1312 the Kairitsu priests 
Zenkwan and JSsen (jjj^ |||, ^ preached on the BommOkyO 
and explained it. 4 They "expounded the koseki ( 'jjjf' jjjk , ancient 
traces, remains) of the BommOkyO." This expression seems to 
point to the fact that this sB.tr a was only the 10th chapter of an 
ancient Sangjcrit work of 120 fasciculi. Another Kairitsu expositor 
of this sBtra was Shinkn (A.D. 1231 — 1316), who in 

A.D. 1242, when a boy of eleven years, became a pupil of the 
Bodhisattva KoshO (JtL. 7F ) when the latter came to the house 
of his parents and preached on the BommOkyO. Afterwards, in 
A.D. 1290, he himself gave the commandments to the Emperor 
Go-Uda, and performed a BommO-fusatsu (^ §|) ( Uposatha ) 
in the Palace. The Emperor was so pleased, that he made the 
kokubunji of all the provinces dependent shrines {shi-ln, -^jr |^) 
of Saidaiji ( ^ ), the Kairitsu sanctuary in Nara, which 

had that year come under ShipkE’s direction. 3 

In A.D. 1642 the Kairitsu priest Nyosha (# U J^) (A.D. 1594— 
1647) was called to the Palace and performed the NyohOkyd 
ceremony on behalf of the soul of the former Emperor. He also 
expounded the Bommokyd, and thenceforth his monthly discourses 
in the Palace dealt with the Lotus and other sBtras. 0 

1 Washlo, p. 881, 1, s.v. DOsen. 

2 Washlo, p. 1023, 2, s.v. Hydbl. 

3 Washlo, p. 371, 1, s.v. Kdben. 

* Washlo, p. 713, 1, 653, 2, s.v. Zenkwan and Josen. 

5 Washlo, pp. 446 sq., s.v. Shinku. 

8 Washio, p. 1008, 1, s.v. NyoshB. As to the NyohdkyB cf. above, Ch. viii, 
§ 18 E, pp. 373 sqq. 
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The following Shingon priests paid much attention to the Bom- 
myokyU : Tsngen <«S) (f 1731), who wrote three works 
thereon; 1 J(5gon ( J|| ) (A.D. 1639 — 1702), who in A.D. 1678 
(VII) by his preaching on this sOtra in a village temple in Izumi 
province led 500 persons to accept the “great commandments’’, 2 3 
and the Shingl-Shingon monk Kwaison ( ft $*) (A.D. 1647-1724), 
who in A.D. 1683 in Kazusa and ShimSsa provinces expounded 
the BommOkyo and the NinnOkyo. 3 These facts indicate the im- 
portance attached to the Brahmajdla-sQtra by some of the Shingon 
priests of the 17th and 18th centuries. 


§ 2. The Kegonkyo and the Kegon-e ( the Avatamsaka-sHtra, 
NanjO No. 88, and its festival). 

A. The Kegonkyo. 

The first text mentioned in A.D. 722 is the second translation 
of the BuddhQvatamaka-mahUvaipulya-sUtra (NanjS No. 88), made 
by Sikshananda in A.D. 695—699; the number of the fasciculi 
(eighty) indicates that it was this version and not the older one, 
which consists of sixty fasciculi (No. 87, translated by Buddha- 
bhadra and others in A.D. 418). 4 The term “Seven places and 
eight assemblies”, Shichijo hachi-t (-fc ^ /V 1 ^), refers to the 
fact that the Buddha delivered this sermon at eight assemblies, 
held in seven different places, as we learn from Nanjs sub No. 87. 

No, 89, entitled “Chapter on the practice and prayer of the 
Bodhisattva Samantabhadra, in the MahUvaipulya-buddhavatam- 


1 Washlo, p. 831, 1, s.v. TsUgen. 

1 Washlo, p. 665, 1, s.v. Jogon. 

3 Washio, p. 241, 1, s.v. Kwaison. 

4 Cf. Kokkwa No. 376, II, the 15th of the 55 places of Zenzai doji's 
pilgrimage, described in Fasc. 49, Ch. 34, 5, ^ ft ^ of the Kegonkyo 
of 60 fasciculi, and similar makimono’s in Todaiji. Probably the former picture 
(in colours on silk) belongs to the Kamakura period (A.D. 1192—1333). 
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saka-sUtra”, is “a later and fuller translation, made by Prajna in 
A.D. 796—798 of a text similar to that of the last chapter of 
Nos. 87 and 88”; it consists of forty fasciculi, and the three 
works are generally designated by these numbers as the “ Kegonkyd 
of sixty, eighty and forty (fasciculi)”. 

The Hwa-yen ( Kegon ) school arose in China in the 6th and 
7th centuries of our era, and was introduced into Japan by RyOben 
A.D. 689 — 773), who in A.D. 728 founded its central 
sanctuary, Todaiji at Nara. After flourishing for more than a 
thousand years, at the present time it has only about twenty 
temples. In China it is called Hien shea tsung ( If # £?) 

the posthumous name of its third patriarch, Fah-tsang, mm, 
who died- in A.D. 712. This priest wrote four commentaries on 
the Kegonkyd (Nanjo Nos. 1591—1593 and 1595). The fourth 
patriarch, Ch‘ing-kwan ('/^HH,), who died at the beginning of 
the ninth century, composed two enormous commentaries upon 
it, NanjO Nos. 1589 and 1590, consisting of 60 and 90 fasciculi, 
and Nanjo Nos. 1598 and 1639. Tsung-mih ^), the fifth 
patriarch (A.D. 779—840), the “Great Teacher of the KwSi peak” 
l*# jk ffifb NanjG A PP- I 1138 ), published the text of No. 1596, 
composed by the founder of the school, Tu Fah-shun (^it J|g(, 
App. Ill 16, who lived A.D. 557—640). In about A.D. 700 Hwui- 
wen (HI Eon, App. IIS 32) compiled a dictionary of this 
sBtra, entitled Hwa-yen-king yin-i {Kegonkyd ongi, PjKC# 
H|, “sound and meaning of the Kegonkyd ”, generally quoted as 
Eon ongi ; 4 fasc., Nanjo No. 1606). Even in the Yuen dynasty 
(A.D. 1280—1368) a priest, called P‘u-shui (^ Jjjfij), wrote an 
extensive commentary of 40 fasciculi on this sdtra (No. 1622), 
which indicates its great importance for many centuries in China. 1 

In A.D. 749 (intercalary V 20), three days before his abdication 
and retirement to Yakushiji, the Emperor Shdmu, calling himself 
"Daju TennO, framanera {shami) Shdman (J$^ $j|), made offerings 

1 Cf. Daijii, I, pp. 1004 sqq.; Daljiten, pp. 383 sqq. 

■* 37 
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of silk, cotton, rice and rice-fields to 12 Buddhist temples 
( Daianji , Yakushiji, GwangGji, Kofukuji, Todaijl , HsryUji, Gufukuji, 
Shitennoji, Sufukuji ig ^f), Kaguyama Yakushiji, Konkdji 
(|H Jil anc * Hokkeji) 1 and issued an Ordinance stating that, 
considering the KegonkyO as the principal sGtra, all 
the sutras, vinayas, abhidharmas, treatises and commentaries must 
of necessity be read by means of the tendoku system and explained in 
future for days and months; that he therefore now made these 
offerings to the temples. He hoped that the Buddhas would 
protect him, give him long live and fulfill all his wishes, and 
that they would cause the Law to remain a long time in this 
world, save all living beings, give great peace to the empire, joy 
to the people, and ultimate Buddhahood to all sentient^ beings of 
the Dharma world. 2 

In A.D. 804 (1 7) in Kwammu TennO’s ordinance regarding the 
rivalry between the high-priests (whom he even calls Bodhisattvas !) 
of the Sanron and Hosso sects, mentioned above (Book II, Ch. XI, 
§ 7F, p. 469), he ordered students of both sects to study the 
sBtras and abhidharmas and their meaning thoroughly, and 
especially the Hokke, SaishSd, Kegon and Nehan sutras. 3 

Afterwards we do not read any more about this text in the 
annals, but whenever we hear of sGtra reading in TSdaiji we 
may be sure that this principal text of the Kegon sect is meant. 
Yet in later times the DaihannyakyO was especially mentioned 
as having been read there, e.g. in A.D. 961 (Owa 1, VI 15), when 
a serious drought prevailed and that text was chosen to be used 
in praying for rain by 180 priests of the Seven Great Temples 
of Nara, who were requested to recite it there for 19 days. 4 

1 The 12 Great Temples; Kaguyama Yakushiji must be Shin Yakushiji * 
and Konkdji is mentioned here instead of SairyUji, the last of the twelve 
enumerated In the Shoku Nihongt, Ch. xxxi, p. 548, and in the Genka 
Shakusho, Ch. xxill, p. 1031 (A.D. 771). 

2 Shoku Nlhongi, Ch. xvn, pp. 285 sqq. 

8 Nihon kdki, Ch. xii, p. 32. 

4 Nihon kiryaku kdhen, Ch. iv, p. 887. 
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For the same reason in A.D. 991 (ShCryaku 2, VI 13) 600 priests 
of those temples performed tendoka of the DaihannyakyO in 
TOdaiji. 1 And in A.D. 1022 (Chian 2, VI 4), when the Emperor 
Go Ichijo was ill, the DaihannyakyO and the HokkekyO, not the 
KegonkyO, were the texts used in the Palace, TOdaiji and Kofukuji, 
in order to cause his recovery. 1 * 3 In A.D. 1145 (Kytlan 1, V 8) 
the evil omen of the appearance of a comet was averted by the 
recital of the KwannongyO, performed by a thousand priests in 
TOdaiji and Enryakuji. a These facts show that in those days 
even in the central sanctuary of the Kegon sect the protective 
power of the DaihannyakyO, Hokkekyo and KwannongyO was 
invoked instead of that of the KegonkyO. Yet there was a Kegon-e 
of TOdaiji, a yearly festival devoted to the expounding of this 
siltra (see below, § 2, C). 


§ 2, B. Japanese priests who studied and expounded 
the KegonkyO. 

About A.D. 748 the HossO priest Gonchi (JH a monk of 
GwangOji in Kara, completed his detailed study of the sixty 
fasciculi of the KegonkyO (No. 87, the older version of A.D. 418). 4 * 

Another priest of the Tegipyo era (A.D. 729—749), whose 
sect is not given, the hermit Saba no Okina ( fjjjj ^ ) of Nara, 
was also a fervent reader of the KegonkyO, but of the later 
translation by Sikshananda (No. 88), for it is said that he always 
carried 80 mackerels on his shoulders ( saba , hence his name 
“The Old Man of the Mackerels”), thus representing the 80 fasciculi 
of the KegonkyO ! 8 

1 L.I., Ch. ix, p. 1010. 

4 L.I., Ch. XIII, p. 1130. 

3 HonchO seki, Kyuan, l, V, p. 505. 

4 Washio, p. 389, 1, s.v. Gonchi. 

3 Washio, p. 406, 2, s.v. Saba no Okina. 
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The Kojidan written A.D. 1210—1220) and the 

Ujl shai monogatari VpJ M $9 m> written A.D. 1213 — • 
1218) relate the story of this old man, who sold mackerels and 
lived at the time when Todaiji was erected (A.D. 728). The Em- 
peror (ShOmu) summoned him and appointed him kdshi of the 
Great Meeting, held in the new sanctuary (the Kegon-e of III 14). 
He laid his 80 mackerels on the sUtra desk, whereupon they 
changed into the Kegonkyo of 80 fasciculi! Then the old man 
ascended the pulpit ( kdza ), erected in front of the Buddha, and 
explained the text, rapidly uttering (“twittering”) Sanskrit sounds 
between his explanations. In the midst of meeting, while standing 
on the pulpit, he suddenly disappeared. 1 The pole by means of 
which he had carried his mackerels and which he Jjad placed 
in front of the corridor, suddenly became a tree with twigs and 
leaves. This is the so-called “White body tree" ( shlromi-gi ). 
Borrowing this tale from an older work, the Kordden /fc 
■ji|L), the Kojidan adds that it was the custom that the kdshi of 
the Great Meeting of TOdaiji, the Kegon-e of III 14, after having 
ascended the pulpit, erected in front of the Buddha, explained 
the Kegonkyd , but that in the midst of the meeting he descended, 
left the hall through the backdoor, and disappeared ( chikuden , 
^ ID ). As to’ the tree, this was burnt down on the occasion 
of a fire. 2 

In A.D. 740 (Tempyo 12) the HossD priest Jikun (j§| |f|() of 
Kdfukuji (died in A.D. 777), together with the Kegon priest KySnin 
(§j| ^), a high-priest of Todaiji, and the Kairitsu priest EnshS 

( HI f|£) of ShBdaiji assisted ShinshO (^ jj^) (a Korean monk 
from Shiragi, who had taught him the Kegon doctrine and caused 
him to enter this sect) in expounding the Kegonkyd. This was 
the first time Shinsho acted as kdshi of the Kegon-e of Todaiji. 

1 This Is a typical feature of the Arhat tales, cf. the present writer’s 
treatise on the Arhats in China and Japan, Ch. iv. 

2 Kojidan, Kokuskl taikel Vol. XV, Ch. in, p. 60; Ujl shSi monogatari, 
Kokttshi taikei Vol. XVII, Ch. vili, p. 169. 
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Four years later Jikun succeeded his teacher in this function and 
was assisted by the same monks. The text was that of the 80 
fasciculi, and they were appointed by the Emperor. 1 

The nun Shari sarTra, relic), born in A.D. 750, was 

said to have read the Kegon and the Hokkekyd on her seventh 
year(l); afterwards she held a great meeting of monks and nuns, 
after having requested the Kegon priest KaimyO of 

Daianji to expound the Kegonkyd ; moreover she herself explained 
its deep meaning to the crowd. She was so much revered by 
her contemporaries that they called her Shari Bosatsu . 2 

The Hossd priest MyBtetsu cam who in A.D. 860 (I 8) 
was appointed koshi of the Saishde, used to explain the Kegonkyd 
in his monastery, Yakushiji in Yamato, 3 

In A.D. 980 the great Shingon priest Kwancho Ijpj , A.D. 
936—998), who was highly honoured by the Emperors Enyn and 
Kwazan, was the kdshi of the Kegon-e of Tddaiji , and in A.D. 1202 
another Shingon priest, SeihB (Joho) A.D. 1159—1227) 

held the same function. 4 

The Tendai priest Jakushun (^t^, A.D. 1035—1121), of 
Hieizan combined the copying of the Kegonkyd with the recital 
of nembutsu, prayers to Amida. 5 

In A.D. 1417 the Kegon priest Shigyoku 3S» 1383—1463) 
went to China and was invjjed by the Ming Emperor Ch‘eng-tsu 
to the Palace in order to expound the Kegonkyd ; he was rewarded 
with the title of Fuichi-kokushi — |§j jljjj, “General Priest 
of the State"). After five years he returned to Japan, where he 
expounded the sutra in the Great Hall of Tddaiji and received 

1 Washio, pp. 421 sq., s.v. Jikun ; p. 184, 1, s.v. Kydnin, where the place 
of the meeting is called Konsho dojo, i.e. Konsho] i, the 

well-known shrine of Tddaiji, erected in A.D. 733 ( Konkwdmyojl ). 

* Washio, p. 485, 1, s.v. Shari. 

3 Washio, p. 1085, 1, s.v. Myoketsu. 

4 Washio, p. 260, 1 , s.v. KwanchS ; Himitsu jirin, p. 640, 1 , s.v. Seiko. 

3 Washio, p. 486, 2, s.v. Jakushun. 
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also from the Japanese Emperor ShOkwS the title of Kokushi. 
Thereupon he successively acted as explainer of the sUtra in 
Gokurakuji, Shdmyoji and Amidajl, Amitabha shrines in Sagami 
province, in Daikegonji in Kaga, and in Kdzanji at Kyoto. Then 
this zealous propagator of the Kegonkyd travelled about in the 
Western provinces, always working for the same purpose, the 
conversion of the people to his doctrine. 1 

At the same time the Kegon priest Nyogen (#P &]) founded 
Shokaiji in Harima province and expounded the Kegonkyd there . 2 

We gather from these facts that in the eighth century in ad- 
dition to the Kegon sect the Hossd priests attached great im- 
portance to this sdtra. Shingon priests sometimes acted as leaders 
of the Kegon-e of Tddaiji ; some Tendai monks pajjd special 
attention to it. In the beginning of the fifteenth century a new 
activity of the Kegon sect was noticeable. 


§ 2, C. The Kegon-e or Avatamsaka festival. 

In the preceding paragraph the Kegon-fe&tival of Tddaiji, cele- 
brated yearly in Tddaiji on the fourteenth of the third month, 
was mentioned in connection with the “Old Man of the Mackerels” 
and the erection of the temple in A.D. 728. According to another 
tale 3 a happy omen appeared to a tokushi or “reading master” 
on the day of the “opening of the eyes” ( kaigen ) of the Daihatsu 
in the third month of TempyO Shoho 4 (A.D. 752), but according 
to the Shoku Nihongi 4 this ceremony took place on the ninth 
of the fourth month. It is also said that the Kegon-e of III 14 
dates from A.D. 744 (TempyO 16), when in the tenth month the 
Emperor Shomu ordered a special sacrificial ceremony to be held 

1 Washio, p. 412, 1, s.v. Shigyoku. 

a Washio, p. 1006, 2, s.v. Nyogen . 

3 Daljii, I, p. 1004, 2, s.v. Kegon-e. 

* Shoku Nihongi, Ch. xvm, p. 299. 
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in this temple in connection with the “ chishiki kegon" §g| 
|j| |jg). Yet the words of a votive text ( gwammon ) of the Kegon-e 
indicate the year A.D. 820 (Ksnin 11) as the time when this 
festival was instituted by the Emperor Saga, after the 80 fasciculi 
of the sutra had been copied. The biography of the Hossd priest 
Jikun, however, referred to above (§ 2, B), is clear evidence of 
the fact that as early as A.D. 740 the Korean Kegon priest Shinshs 
acted as KSshi of the Kegon-e, and that he was assisted by a 
Hossd, a Kegon, and a Kairitsu priest. 

The Kegon-e of Todaiji was a very pompous festival, celebrated 
by 180 officiating priests ( shikushu •ft*.**). appointed 
by the Emperor, with officials as musicians. The Daijii enumerates 
the following tasks of 131 monks: one zenten ('^‘^) and one 
goten 5j§!jL) (this ten, “turning”, must be the tendoka of the 
sutra; the terms are not explained in the dictionaries); two 
indd ( 51 IS) (leaders); two had the task of singing the hymns 
of praise ( bai , p)|), two of scattering flowers ( sange , 
two of sprinkling water (bantokusui, Forty priests 

had to invoke the Buddhas and to sing hymns of praise (this 
may be the meaning of the term ndkd, {=[?, not given in the 
dictionaries; ndmo, jfjfy j§|, is namo, the same as namu, ^ 
Sanskrit namati, the term of invocation, 1 and kosan, if til , is singing 

hymns of praise). 2 Forty others sang the bon-on (^ ^, hymns 
accompanying the scattering of flowers, whereas the bombai, 
^ pj| , were sung after the burning of incense at the beginning 
of the ceremonies, 3 and forty-one carried and shook the shakujd 
(»tk magical staffs with metal rings) while singing the 
khakkhara gdtha ( shakujd-ge , $$ fofc 1$ ), The task of the 49 
other monks is not mentioned, which seems to indicate some 
mistake or omission in the list. * 

Daijlten, p. 1299, 1, s.v. nomo. 

2 Dafftten, p. 204, 1, s.v. fcdsan. 

5 Daijlten, p. 1634, 1, 2, s.v. bon-on . 

4 Daijii, I, p. 1004, 2, s.v. Kegon-e. 
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In A.D. 1176 (Angen 2, VII), after the death of Kenshun-Monin 
(•SH ^ PI consort of the Emperor Go Shirakawa, and mother 
of Takakura Tenno) the ceremony was abbreviated, and in A.D. 1192 
(KenkyH 3), when Go Shirakawa Tenno had died, it was still 
further simplified, and thenceforth the so-called ranjB ( §(, ^ , 
“confused sounds”) and kembu (^|^, dances) were omitted. 
In A.D. 1212 (Kenryaku 2), however, at the time of the Betto 
Joken (Jjg Jpf , a Shingon priest, zasu of Daigoji, who belonged 
to the Fujiwara family; he lived A.D. 1162 — 1231, and became 
head of Tdji in A.D. 1210), 1 2 the festival was celebrated in a 
magnificent way, with boys' dances ( dobu , jj|$jj|) and rites for 
lengthening life ( ennen , at#). 2 In A.D. 980 and 1202 two 
other Shingon priests, Kwanchb and Johu, mentioned in the 
preceding paragraph, were leaders of the Kegon-e of Todaiji. In 
the 13th century the Uji shUi monogatari (written A.D. 1213 — 1218) 
also speaks of this festival as a great ceremony celebrated regularly 
in the Daibutsuden of Tddaiji . 3 


§ 3. The NehangyO (Nanjd No. 113) and the Nehan-e or 
Nehankd (Nirvana sUtra and festival). 

A. The Nirvana sUtra. 

In Nanjo’s Catalogue the Nirvana class of sutras is the fifth 
of Part I, the Sutras of the MahSydna. It contains Nos. 113 — 125, 
although Nos. 118 and 119 belong to the HTnaySna. The same 
HTnaySna text has been the subject of the four following trans- 
lations, found in the Canon. 


1 Washio, p. 674, 2, s.v. Joken ; author of the Honzosfil and SahSshU, cf. 
above Ch. iv, § 12, p. 110. 

2 Daijii, 1.1. 

3 Kokushi talket Vol. XVII, Ch. VIII, p. 169. 
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No. 552 

!■■■ 

Poh Fah-tsu 

A.D. 

290—306 

No. 119 


transl. name lost 

A.D. 

317-420 

No. 545(2) 

DTrghagama sntra 

BuddhayaSas 

A.D. 

412-413 

No. 118 


Fah-hien 

A.D. 414-420 


The Mahay ana sQtras are represented by the following trans- 
lations, the two former of which are renderings of the Catur- 
dB.raka-sama.dh i-su tra, whereas No. 120 is an incomplete translation 
of the same text as Nos. 113 and 114, the Mahaparinirvana-siltra. 


No. 116 

No. 121 


Dharmaraksha I 

JnEnagupta 

A.D. 266—316 

A.D. 585-592 

No. 120 


Fah-hien 

A.D. 414-420 

No. 113 

(N> 

Dharmaraksha II 

A.D. 423 

No. 114 


Hwui-yen c.s. 

A.D. 424—453 


No. 114, the “Southern Book”, a revision of No. 113, made 
in the “Southern Capital”, Nanking, although explained by Kwan- 
ting ($|§ iff) (A-D. 561—632, the fifth patriarch of the T‘ten-t‘ai 
school; Nos. 1544 and 1545), has never become popular in Japan, 
where all sects use the so-called “Northern Book", No. 1 13. This 
is the text Indicated by means of the abbreviated term “ NehangyO " 
or “ Nehankyd 

The HTnayana text deals with the Buddha’s Nirvana as an 
actual fact, the end of the keshinbtitsa or NirmBnakBya ; the 
MahByBnists, however, lay stress upon the eternity of the Buddha's 
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body notwithstanding the appearance of his having entered the 
state of extinction. 1 

The following are commentaries on No. 114 (Nanjo says 113 
and 114): No. 1206, by Vasubandhu, translated by Dharmabodhl 
under the Eastern Wei dynasty, A.D. 534—550; No. 1544, Kwan- 
ting’s “Hidden meaning” §||) of this sUtra, 2 fasc.; No. 1545, 
the same author’s “Commentary”, $£, on this sutra, 33 fasc., 
revised by Chan-jan, , the ninth patriarch of the THen-fal 

school, who lived A.D. 711 — 782; and No. 1546 (Chi-yuen’s 
commentary on No. 1544, written A.D. 1014). 

At the time of the Liang dynasty (A.D. 502—557), in the eighth 
year of the T'ien-kien era (A.D. 509), the Emperor Wu Ti ordered 
the priest Pao-liang (^ ^) and others to compile a great 
many commentaries on the Southern text, and the Emperor himself 
wrote a preface to this work, which is entitled Nehangyd shUge 

The Northern text was explained by Hwui-Yuen (3=| 

Eon) of the Sui dynasty (A.D. 581 — 618), who also gave the 
older commentaries of learned priests; from olden times this 
work was highly appreciated by the Buddhist scholars. a 

The NirvUtia sutra belonged to the principal texts of the 
Vien-fai school, as well as the Lotus sutra and the MahUprajna- 
pUramM-iUstra (Nanjs No. 1196 Daichidoron, 
translated A.D. 402—405 by KumarajTva) ; * hence the important 
Vien-fai commentaries mentioned above. 

In China a special sect, the “Nirvana sect” ( }§1 0^2 , Nieh- 

p'an-tsung, NehanshU), was one of the of thirteen Buddhist sects 
of the country. Based on the Nirvana-sutra of MahUyUna, it 
preached the eternity of the Buddha nature (####)> and 
flourished exceedingly from the fifth century to the seventh ; then 
it joined the ever increasing Vien-tai sect (which combined 

1 Daijiten, p. 1373, 2, s.v. Nehankyd. 

J DalJU, III, pp. 3758 sq.; as to the sutra cf. Daljll, III, pp. 3205 sqq. 

* Fujishlma Ry5-on, Le Bouddhisme Japonais, Paris 1889, p. 69. 
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the Nirvana sdtra with the Lotus sutra), and ceased to exist as 
a separate sect. In Japan this sect, also called Jo-shutara-shu 
(^ ^ HI “Perpetual Sutra sect”), was propagated by 

expounding the Nirvana sutra in the Shingon-in of the Sanron 
sanctuary Daianji at Nara. The word jo, “perpetual”, points to 
the eternity of Nirvana, i.e. of the Buddha’s absolute nature. 1 2 

§ 3, B. The Nehangyo, Nehan-e and NehankO in Japan 
{from the eighth century to the present day). 

Except in A.D. 722 (XI 19), when, as seen above (§1, p.576) 
the Northern text of 40 fasciculi (Nanjo No. 113) was copied by 
order of tlje Empress GenshO on behalf of the soul of her mother, 
the Empress Gemmei, who died the previous year, this sutra is 
not mentioned in the annals until A.D. 804 (I 7). Then the 
Emperor Kwammu ordered the Hosso and Sanron monks to study 
the HokkekyO, SaishdDkyO, Kegonkyo and Nehangyo . 3 

In A.D. 853 (IX 9), on the occasion of the death of the HossO 
priest Ensho Sojo ($£ jj^) (A.D. 766—853), it is stated among 
various details of his life that he heard the Hossd priest GomyO 
(HI 1*fr) expound the Nehangyo in Kasuga-dera (the famous 
Hossd sanctuary Kdfukuji at Nara) in A.D. 788 (Enryaku 7). 3 

When the great Tendai priest Ennin (Jikaku Daishi), often 
mentioned above, died in A.D. 864 (Jokwan 6, I 14), we read 
that he had spent one summer of his stay in China (A.D. 838—847) 
in the “Nirvana shrine of the Great Avatamsaka Temple” {Nehan-in 
of Daikegonji ). 4 

1 Daijiten, p. 1375, 2, s.v. NehanshU; p. 966, 3, s.v. jS-shutara-shU. With 
regard to the Buddha’s death and funeral cf. J. Przyluski, Le ParinirvUna 
et les funerailtes du Buddha , Journal Asiatique 1914, II. 

2 Nihon koki, Ch. xn, p. 32. 

3 Nihon montoku jitsuroku, Ch. V, p. 506. As to GomyO cf. Washio, 
pp. 336 sq., where he is said to have preached about the Yuimakyd, 
SaishSSkyS, Yakushlkyd and Hokkekyd. 

4 Sandai jitsuroku, Ch. vm, p. 146. 
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In A.D. 884 (Oenkei 8, III 26), when the Shingon priest Shn-ei 
(Ik A.D. 809—884) died, the Sandai jitsuroku, dealing with 
the most important facts of his life, relates that in A.D. 877, 
when the Emperor Seiwa had abdicated, in order to take refuge 
in the Law of the Buddha, Shn-ei admonished him to listen to 
the expounding of the KegonkyO and the NehangyO. 1 

In A.D. 942 (Tenkei 5, III 17) the KwOtaigOgu ( AzfcJsg), 
the Empress Dowager Yasuko, sacrificed the NehangyO in the 
Tendai temple HOshOji ( ^ ^ ^ ), erected about A.D. 926 by 
Teishinko (Fujiwara no Tadahira) and belonging to Jikaku Daishi’s 
branch of the Tendai doctrine. 2 3 Three years later (A.D. 945, II 27) 
she made another offering to the same temple, namely of a Tahd-tO 
or Prabhntaratna pagoda and a copy of the entire canon llssaikyo).* 
In A.D. 1027 (Manju 4, XI 14), shortly before the death of the 
great Michinaga (XII 4), his daughter JotOmon-in (Aki-ko) (A.D. 
988—1074), who the year before had become a nun (the first 
Empress to take the title of Mon-in ) endeavoured to save her 
father’s life by commanding all Buddhist temples to perform ten- 
doku of more than 26000 chapters, i.e. copies, of the JumyOkyG . 
This was Nanjo No. 960, 

HI PL Bussetsa issai Nyorai Kongo jumyO darani kyO, Bud - 
dhabhashita-sarvatathOgata-vajrayur-dhnranT-sOtra, “Sutra spoken 
by the Buddha on the magic formulae of strong ( vajra ) life, to 
be recited in worship of all Buddhas”, translated in A.D. 723—730 
by Vajrabodhi and Amoghavajra (3 leaves). At the same time the 
Chngn ( ^ , the Empress I-shi, another daughter of Michinaga, 
Consort of the then reigning Emperor Go Ichijs) commanded the 
reading % of the KonkwOmyOkyO, NehangyO and YuimakyO, The 
Kwampaku Sadaijin Yorimichi, Michinaga’s eldest son and suc- 
cessor, performed a mansO kuyO, i. e. “an offering to 10000 monks”, 
and a hundred priests recited the FudB shingon a million times. 

1 Ibid., Ch. xlv, p. 626; Fusd ryakkt, Ch. xxii, p. 621. 

3 Nihon klryaku, kShen, Ch. n, p. 830; Daljiten, p. 1603, 1, s.v. HoshOjL 

3 Nihon kiryaku, kdhen, Ch. ll, p. 834. 
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This, and much more (e.g. the reading of the NinndkyG), was 
done to restore Michinaga’s health, but it was all in vain. 1 

This sutra is not again mentioned, but, as in China, the Nehan-e 
was celebrated on the day of the Buddha’s death, the 15th of 
the second month. 2 Then a picture representing his immense 
figure, lying as in quiet sleep amidst the surrounding crowd of 
52 different beings, deploring his death, was (and is) hung up 
in the temples and sutras were and are still recited. It was a 
day of worship and religious abstinence ( ^ 0 , imi-bi, day of 
mourning and abstinence, both for priests and laymen). 

The Nehan-e of Ishiyama [1] ), i. e. the famous Ishiyama- 
dera in C5mi province, built in A.D. 749 by order of the Emperor 
Shomu Ryoben ( J|. , A.D. 689—773), the propagator of 

the Kegon sect and Rydbu Shinto, head of Todaiji (where he 
erected the Daibutsu in A.D. 746, by order of the same Emperor) 
was instituted in the 24th year of the reign of Kwammu TennO 
(Enryaku 23, A.D. 804), shortly after this Emperor’s ordinance 
concerning the study by the Hossd and Sanron monks of this 
sutra and the three other important ones. 3 

The most important Nehan-e , however, was that of Yamashina- 
dera (Ullf i.e. the Hossd sanctuary KOfukuji in Nara, 
which originally bore this name. This festival was instituted by the 
Emperor Seiwa in A.D. 860 jjokwan 2), when it was held again 
on the following day on behalf of the great Shinto god of Atsuta, 
who according to the legend had come to Nara, because he was 
so overjoyed by the institution of this festival. It was also called 
Jdraka-e (^ ^| 1 ^ , )> "Festival of Perpetual Joy”. 4 

1 Ibid., Ch. xiii, pp. 1144 sq. 

3 Cf. NanjS, No. 1661, -$j} jjjj| Ch. xxxm. As to other dates of 

his death cf. Daiji, III, p. 3758, 2, s.v. Nehan-e. 

3 Ranjosho, Gunsho ruiju Vol. XVI, No. 465, II, p. 979. It 

is not Enryaku 24, A.D. 805, for the characters are added, indicating 

A.D. 804. 

4 Daijiien, p. 1376, 2; Daijil, III, p. 3758, 3 s.v. Nehan-e. 
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In later times, however, Nehan-e were celebrated in all great 
temples, although the KOfukuji festival remained the principal 
ceremony of this kind. It was not held in A.D. 1294 (II 15), but 
a NehankO or “Expounding of the Nirvana sUtra” took place in 
the Daitasho-in |^) of the Kameyama-dono, which 

was performed by the HO-O i.e. the In (^), the 

Emperor Kameyama, who had abdicated in A.D. 1274. On the 
previous day he had led a NehankD in Nanzen-in jjjfi (^). 1 

In A.D. 1374 (Oan 7, II 15) a Nehan offering ceremony was 
celebrated by the head of the KurOdo Moto-aki Ason in KyQ-in 
(W S*j)> ev idently a palace in Kyoto, and towards night a 
Nehanko was held with Kengwatsu ShOnin as reader. a 

In A.D. 1717 (KyOhO 2, II 15) in Tdfukuji in Kyoto the famous 
Nirvana picture by ChO Densu (MinchO, •Hs rn af, m = 16 , 
A.D. 1352—1431) was hung up; in Hoonji ( ^ ^ ^p) 3 a Buddha 
relic (a tooth) was shown to the worshippers; in Daianji (-fc 
^ ) (either the temple of that name, belonging to the Jimon 

branch of the Tendai sect and situated at Iwakura village, Atago 
district, Yamashiro province, or the Jddo ShinshU temple in 
Echigo) 4 there was a “ Nehan-e no neri-kuyO” (written mmm 
instead of as in the Daljiten, 5 where it is 

explained as a gyddo, i.e. a pradaksiija circumambulation ceremony 
around the Buddha image, accompanied by offerings). In ShOryOji 
at Saga village, Kadono district, Yamashiro province, 
popularly called the ShakadO or “6akyamuni chapel” after the 
Buddha image and its festival, 6 the so-called Hashira shSmyd 

‘ Zoku Shlgushd, Vol. I (A.D. 1259-1382), Ch.x, Fushimi TennS, Einin 2 
(II), p. 288. 

4 Ibid., Ch. xxvil, p. 781. 

s There are_four important temples of this name: two of the Jddo ShinshU, 
one of the Obaktt, and one of the Nichiren sect, cf. Daljii, III, p. 4082, 
s.v. Hdonji. 

4 Daijii, III, p. 3132, 3, s.v. Daiunji. 

0 Daljiten, p. 1376, 3, s.v. nerl (cf. Brinkley s.v. neri\ walking slowly, as 
in a procession). 

6 Daijii, II, p. 2751, 3, s.v. ShSryoji. 
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<## W) or Hashira-taimatsu }K)> “Pillar-torches”, 

took place on this day. This was a nocturnal festival, lighted by 
means of two huge torch-pillars erected before the ShakadO', it 
consisted of dances in honour of Sskyamuni, whose name was 
at the same time invoked . 1 In Yamazaki (Otokuni district, Yama- 
shiro) the curtain of the Kwannon image of Takara-dera ( 
was opened, and in the Rokujidd *sk ) of Tennoji 

in Osaka the Nehan-e was celebrated with dances 
and music. A Nehan-e was also held in the central sanctuary of 
the Jodo sect, ZOjUji in Yedo; that of Kofukuji in Nara was 
called Joraku-e $$ ^). 2 

In A.D. 1845 on the evening before the Nehan-e the Shingon 
priest Unsho (f[| fl$) (A.D. 1827 — 1910) made an oath before 
the image of the Buddha, never to be together with women, and 
in consequence of this oath he practised the secret ceremony of 
Ashara ( Acala , i.e. Fudo) MyUO three thousand times. 3 

Thus to all sects the Festival of the Buddha's Nirvana was 
of the greatest importance, although it is rarely mentioned in 
the annals. 

§ 4. The Yuima-kyO and the Yaima-e ( VimalakTrti-nirdesa, 
NanjU No. 146, and its festival). 

% 

A. Contents of the Yuimakyu. 

As stated above (Ch. I, § 5, p. 11), in Japan Kumarajlva’s 
translation of this sUtra (NanjO No. 146), entitled Yuimakitsu- 
shosetsu-kyO ($i jtft $&) (abbreviated into Yuimakyu 
or Yuimakitsu-gyU), was in frequent use. Neither the older one 

1 Ueda, Daijiten, p. 1149, 4, s.v. hashira, No. 4871: hashlra taimatsu. 

2 Daljii, III, p. 3758, 3, s.v. Nehan-e, referring to the Shokoktt neiy'U gyojl, 
“Ceremonies of the whole year In all provinces”, printed In A.D. 1717 
(KyOhS 2). 

3 Himitsu jirln, p. 81, 1, s.v. Unsho. 
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No. 147, was so popular, nor Hlien-tsang’s translation, No. 149. 
Altogether KurnSrajlva’s translations were held in high esteem. 

The text is divided into 14 chapters (^) and 3 fasciculi. 

Fasc. I consists of 4 chapters entitled: 

Bukkoku, hOben, deshi, Bosatsu, "Buddha lands, upaya 
(means of conversion), the disciples (of the Buddha), and the 
Bodhisattvas”. Chapters 5—9, forming Fasc. II, are called: vjr 

Ppsat, -Ait. A# — 

^ , Monjushiri monjlchi, fushigi, kwanshujB, Butsudd, nyu- 

funi-hOmon, “ManjuSri asks (VimalakTrti) concerning the latter's 
illness; miracles, contemplation on living beings, the Buddha road 
and entering the gate of the doctrine of equality”. Finally, Fasc. Ill 
contains the five last chapters (10—14), entitled: ''tfj} , ^ 

, P|1 J|| , Koshaku Butsu, Bo- 
satsu-gyd, Ken-Ashuku, hB-kuyd, zokurui, “The Buddha Gandha- 
laya, the Bodhisattva practices, seeing the Buddha Akshobhya, 
offering of the Law (i.e. preaching and propagating it), and 
committing (the sHtra to Maitreya; in the last chapter the Buddha 
often commits a sutra to special persons, cf. above the Ninndkyd, 
Ch. V, § 2, D, p. 125). 

The Buddha delivered this sermon to an immense crowd of 
beings in the Mango grove M ^ H0> Anraju-on) 1 at VaiSaiT, 
presented by the famous courtesan AmrapdlL 2 Brahma, the 
MahSbrahma Sikh! and the Four Deva Kings also came there 
to listen to his discourse. At that time there lived in VaiSalT a 
sresfhin ( ^j§ ^ , thuja, a gphapati), a man wealthy, wise and 
virtuous, who, although not a monk, was a very holy and merciful 
propagator of the Buddha’s Law, full of miraculous power, who 
by all means endeavoured to convert and save sentient beings. 
His name was VimalakTrti ($f£ JH ff§ , Yuimakitsu, translated 
into JOmyB, or, by the later translators, Mu- 

1 Cf. Daijlten, p. 48^ 1 , s.v. anra. 

2 Eitel, p. 10, s.v. AmradarUtB; Kern, Manual, p. 29, note 8; p. 41. 
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kusho, “Pure name”). Just at that time he used illness as an 
upaya (huben, means of conversion) (ch. 2) in order to cause 
the king, the ministers, the sresthin, merchants and Brahmans, 
as well as the royal princes and officials to come to his house 
and inquire after his disease. They did so, and he then explained 
to a crowd of several thousand people the inconstancy and 
debility of the physical body and the glorious virtues and wisdom 
of the Buddha body, Dharma.kQ.ya ; thus he caused them all to 
develop a Bodhi heart, with the wish to obtain a Buddha body 
and to abolish all diseases of living beings. 

Then VimalakTrti thought: “Why does the Buddha in his great 
mercy not send down his compassion upon me, while I am 
lying up@>n my couch?” Knowing this thought the Tathagata 
thereupon successively asked his disciples (ch. 3) Sariputra, 
Maudgalyayana, Maha-KaSyapa, Subhnti, Purna-MaitrHyanTputra, 
Maha-KatyHyana, Aniruddha, Rahula, Ananda and all the other 
500 Great Disciples, to go to VimalakTrti and ask him about his 
illness, but they all declined, giving their reasons for this refusal. 
Also Maitreya and two others would not go (ch. 4, Bosatsu ). 

MaffjuSrT alone (ch. 5) obeyed, albeit he stated the great 
difficulty of answering such a great sage whose miraculous power 
was so enormous. Surrounded respectfully by all the Bodhisattvas, 
Great Disciples and Devas,'he entered the town. Then Vimala- 
kTrti, who knew that they were coming, by means of his mira- 
culous power made his room empty, so that there was only the 
couch upon which he lay, without any attendant. To MafijuSrTs 
question concerning the cause of his disease, VimalakTrti answered 
that he was ill because all living beings are ill ; if their diseases, 
caused by foolishness and love, were extinguished, he too would 
be cured. In this way on behalf of all living beings the Bodhi- 
sattva enters birth and death, and where these exist there is 
disease. If they get rid of it, he too is free from illness. And 
when ManjuSrT asks why this room is empty, he answers that 
all Buddha lands are empty on account of their emptiness. 

» 38 
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Thus the conversation goes on with regard to disease, emptiness,, 
and the duties of a Bodhisattva. In ch. 6 VimalakTrti shows his 
miraculous power by causing 32000 lion thrones, high and broad, 
majestic and pure, to appear in the room. In the following chapters 
(7 — 10) the conversation deals with various subjects, giving a 
bodhi heart to a hundred thousand devas and raising ten thousand 
Bodhisattvas to the fourth of the five kinds of forbearance. 1 In 
ch. 11 VimalakTrti places them all with the lion thrones on his 
right hand and thus they reach the Buddha’s place in the Mango 
grove, where they listen to his explanations (ch. 11 — 14). 2 


§ 4, B. Chinese and Japanese images and pictures 
of VimalakTrti. 

VimalakTrti was a favourite subject of Chinese and Japanese 
Buddhist artists. In Japan his oldest images are the well-known 
statue of dried lacquer (kanshitsu) by an unknown sculptor of 
the 8th century, preserved in Hokkeji, Yamato province (seated, 
with a nyo-i sceptre in his hands, as a symbol of his magic 
power, Kokkwa No. 214, II). 

The second figure of VimalakTrti (Yuima), also belonging to 
the TempyC era (8th century), is found in Hdryhji, Nara. There 
we see a group of clay statues, representing him and ManjuSrr 
as the main figures, both seated and talking, in the presence of 
Sariputra and other Bodhisattvas, a Deva king and other auditors 
c Kokkwa No. 183, II). 

Then follows, in chronological order, the magnificent painting 

1 Cf. above, Ch. v, § 2, Q, note 1. 

2 As to Kinzoku Hyorai, , identified with Yuima, cL 

DaHiten, p. 259, 1, s.v. Kinzoku , “Golden millet (an ancient tradition, but 
not based upon the genuine siitras ); respecting Yuima's silence as answer 
to Monju cf, Daifiten t p. 1738, 3, s,v, mokunen (§j£ and 1739, 1, s.v* 
moku fttni, §§J( ^ ~ . 
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in colours on silk, by an unknown artist of the Sung dynasty 
(A.D. 960—1279), preserved in Tofukuji, the famous Rinzai 
sanctuary in Kyoto. There he is seated on a broad couch, beau- 
tifully adorned: an old man with a gray beard, emaciated and 
with an Arhat-like face, long, thin hands with very long and 
pointed nails, a big round halo behind his head, and a fly-brush 
(symbol of holiness ) in his right hand (Kokkwa No. 288, VII). 

The next picture is an ink-sketch in the style of the Southern 
Sung dynasty (A.D. 1127 — 1279), by the well-known Indian painter 
Indra (Yin-t'o-lo, |££ J|§). This Dhyatia priest lived in China 
in the beginning of the Yuen dynasty (A.D. 1279—1368). His 
work (cf. Kokkwa Nos. 35 I, 110 I; 201 III, 223 VII, 419 III) was 
highly esteemed in Japan. VimalakTrti is represented lying semi- 
recumbent on his sick-bed, with his hands under his cloth and 
with an emaciated face (Kokkwa No. 310, VI). 

The HossS temple Kcfukuji in Nara possesses the celebrated 
and beautiful wooden image of Yuima by the great Japanese 
sculptor Unkei (UnkyO, J!g|l|) of the 13th century. The saint 
is seated on a high, square throne, which is richly ornamented; 
his left hand holds a nyo-i sceptre, and he is leaning against 
the high back of the throne (Kokkwa No. 34, V). Its pendant is 
Monju Bosatsu (ManjusrT), which is based on the contents of 
the Yuimakyd, given above. ' 

In the same temple Takuma Eiga ^ ^ )'s beautiful 

picture of Yuima (in colours on silk, beginning of the 14th century) 
is preserved, which represents him seated upon a broad couch, 
preaching with his right hand raised. Before him the small figure 
of the Japanese dtdshokkwan. Fujiwara no Kamatari (^ $$ ^ 
Hi* M Ht ) (A.D. 614—669, the first of the Fujiwara’s, cf. 
below, this paragraph, C) is seen, seated on a chair (Kokkwa 
No. 68, II, pp. 383 sq.). 

According to the extensive inscription an ink-sketch on paper, 
by Bunsei ( '/ft > Bunsho), where we see him leaning upon 
his arm-rest, with a fly-brush in his right hand and with a very 
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expressive face, dates from A.D. 1457 ( Kokkwa No. 144, I). 

Another ink-sketch, by Ogata Korin ( M #) (A.D. 

1661—1716), only gives his bearded face and his shoulders, with 
the fly-brush in his right hand ; as in all his images and pictures 
a cap is on his head {Kokkwa No. 221, IV). 


§ 4, C. The Yuima-e in Japan {in the Hossd temple Kdfukaji 
in Nara, X 10-16, A.D. 712, 757, 801—1868). 

It has been related above (Ch. I, § 5, p. 10; Ch. XI, § 6, 
p. 443) how according to the Genkd Shakusho 1 and the Faso 
ryakki 2 in A.D. 656 the Korean nun Homyo was tlie first to 
expound the Yaimakyd on behalf of Nakatomi no Kamatari, the 
first of the Fujiwara's, and that he was cured even before she 
had finished reading. The reason that she chose this sDtra was, 
as she said, because on account of (ManjuSrfs) enquiring from 
VimalakTrti the cause of his illness the great Dharma was explained. 
She expounded, of course, the fifth chapter, “ManjuSrT’s enquiry 
about (VimalakTrtfs) illness”. The following year (A.D. 657, X) 
Kamatari erected Yamashina-dera in Suehara, Yamashiro (or, 
according to another tradition, his principal wife did so after his 
death (A.D. 669, X 16), placing therein the images of Shaka, 
Monju and Fugen, made by him in fulfilment of a vow). This 
temple, transplaced to Umayazaka at Atsuka in Yamato in A.D. 678 
by his son Fubito (A.D. 659 — 720), and then called Hokwoji or 
Umayazaka-dera, was again transplaced by him in A.D. 710 
(Wade 3), this time to Nara, and thenceforth its name was Ko- 
Jukuji or Kdbukuji. This famous Hossd sanctuary was also called 
Kasuga-dera, because it was the family shrine of the Fu- 
ji war a' s, whose tutelary deity was the Shinto god of Kasuga. 

The Yuima-saie or "Vegetarian meeting devoted to the (ex- 

1 Qenkd shakusho, Ch. xxi, p. 993. 

* Fusd ryakki, Ch. iv, pp. 516 aqq. 
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pounding of) the Yuimakyd”, held by Kamatari in A.D. 658 in 
Yamashina-dera at Suehara is said to have been the origin of 
the Yuima-e, afterwards a yearly festival of Kofukuji (X 10—16). 
Since the sixteenth of the tenth month was the day of Kamatari’s 
death, it had become a festival on behalf of Kamatari's soul. 
With regard to its beginning, however, the ordinary tradition 
states that in A.D. 658 a Chinese Santon priest of GwangOji 
(Asuka-dera), Fukuryo (jjf§ iffc), at Kamatari's request explained 
the Yuimakyd in the temple at Suehara. 1 * 

After this we do not again hear of a Yuima service until A.D. 706 
(Keiun 3), when Fujiwara no Fubito* instituted the Yuima-e, to 
be celebrated during seven days (X 10 — 16) on behalf of the 
soul of his father, Kamatari. The Genko Shakusho and the Fuso 
ryakki, ufhile stating this fact, make no mention of a temple, but 
in A.D. 709 (X) the former work speaks of the “pure place 
(vihdra, temple, monastery) of Uetsuki’’ ( |f§), i.e. the 
Buddhist sanctuary of Uetsuki ($I$it) in Ikoma district, Yamato 
province, a Kwannon shrine founded in Temmu Tenno's reign 
(A.D. 672—686) by Chitsn Sojo, M 3E • In A.D. 658 this 
priest went to China together with Chitatsu ^It); there 
they learned the Hosso doctrine from Hiien-tsang and his pupil 
Kw‘6i-ki (HI 3£)- After their return to Japan they propagated it 
(DsshO had introduced it in A.D. 654), and Chitsn founded 
Kwannonji at Uetsuki. 3 According to the Shoreisho (%]] $] 
the Yuima-e was instituted in Keiun 4 (A.D, 707) in Umayazaka - 
dera (i .e.Hokdji at Asuka transferred to that place from Yamashina 
in A.D. 678 by Fubito), with the priest Kwanchi (IH ^ ) as 
leader ( kOshi ). In the Wads era it was transferred to Uetsuki-dera, 
and in Wads 5 (A.D. 712) to Kofukuji, The Yamato-shi (-^ 
^) says that “in Wadt5 2 (A.D. 709) the priest Jsren 

1 Qenkd Shakusho and Fuso ryakki, 1.1. 

* Often called by this posthumous title of Tankai ko, 

( Tankai is 0ml), bestowed upon him in A.D. 760. 

3 Washio, p. 7 99, 2, s.v. Chitatsu and Chitsii. 
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(fp 1 III) performed the Yuima-e, in the Uetsuki-dOjO (jjgf) i^)”. 1 
This agrees with the statement in the GenkO Shakusho, but there 
the name of the leading priest is Jotatsu (*£$■ ^). 2 This was a 
Hosso priest of Gwangdji, who two years previously had returned 
from Shiragi (Korea) with four other monks. 3 In A.D. 706 the 
kSshi’s name was Chihs J|). another HossD priest of Gwangdji, 
who had studied in China for several years. 4 The GenkO Shakusho 
adds that the date of the festival was X 10—16, because X 16 
was the day of Kamatari’s death and special worship. In A.D, 712 
it was for the first time held in Kdfukuji (erected in A.D. 710, 
with the images of Shaka, Monju and Fugen). 5 

Thenceforward for many years we do not read of this cere- 
mony, but according to the Daijii 0 the Emperor Shomu was the 
first to acknowledge it in an Imperial Ordinance, bywhich he 
made a donation for it and caused it to be celebrated in pompous 
style (TempyO 5, A.D. 733). The Shoku Nihongi, however, does 
not mention it until A.D. 757 (TempyO Hsji 1, Intercal. VIII 17), 
when the Empress Koken issued a lengthy ordinance, in which 
she said that the Yuima-e had been instituted by the Naidaijin 
(Kamatari) in Yamashina-dera, but that after his death it had 
not taken place for thirty years. 

Then the Dajo-daijin Fujiwara no Fubito (in the text the name 
is given as Taneko, but it is evident that Fubito is intended; 
after his death he received the title of Dajo-daijin), regretting 
that the shrine was about to collapse, made a solemn oath that 
he would continue his father’s institution. Thus he instituted a 
yearly festival from X 10 to the Naidaijin Kamatari’s death-day 

1 Yoshida TSgo, Dai Nihon chimei jisho, I, p. 221,1, s.v. Uetsuki. 

8 Qenko Shakusho, Ch. xxi, p. 1008; Fuso ryakki, Ch. vi, p. 541. 

3 Washio, p. 669, 2, s.v. JStatsu. 

4 Washio, p. 802, 1, s.v. Chihd ; GenkO Shakusho, 1.L, p. 1007. The Fuso 
ryakki, Ch. v, p. 539, by mistake calls him ChihB, ^ fjf. 

B GenkO Shakusho, 1 . 1 ., p. 1008. 

8 Daijii, HI, p. 4425, 1, s.v. Yuima-e. 
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(X 16). Now the Empress wished to give assistance to the Yuima-e 
by conferring upon that temple a perpetual donation of land 
(koden, rice fields given to meritorious persons), and 

she requested intending donors to be quick in executing their 
intention. 

In A.D. 801 (Enryaku 20, X 21) the Emperor Kwammu by 
special Ordinance fixed Kofukuji as the place of celebrating the 
Yuimae. By doing so he reestablished the old custom; in later 
years it had sometimes been performed in Nagaoka (from A.D. 
782 — 794 Kwammu TennS’s residence, before he went to Kyoto) 
and sometimes in Hokkeji, the nunnery and general (so) kokubun- 
niji in Nara. 1 

The following year (A.D. 802, 1 13) the same Emperor, wishing 
to put a stop to the rivalry of the Sanron and Hossd sects, ordered 
that thenceforth the festival of the Saishodkyd (the Gosaie, 18 — 14, 
in the Palace) should be held in the first month, and in the tenth 
month that of the Yuimakyd. Evidently he considered the cele- 
bration of these ceremonies as the main task of those sects, the 
Gosaie belonging to the Sanron and the Yuima-e to the Hossd 
sect. 2 Yet in A.D. 819 the Sanron priest Jitsubin (H*^) 
(A.D. 785—853) was Yuima-e koshi] much later, in A.D. 842 
(ShSwa 9) he was appointed kdshi of the Saishde in the Daigo- 
kuden of the Palace (the Gosaie, I 8— 14). 3 Before A.D. 862 
(Jokwan 4, when he was Saishde kdshi ) Choken (;£§ ), a 

Sanron priest although belonging to the Hossd sanctuary HdryUji 
was the leader of the Yuima-e, a function which was always the 
first of two or three of this kind (ni-e, san(n)e). 4 In A.D. 874 
(Jokwan 16) the Sanron monk Chokai (‘^ *#§i), a Sanron priest 
of the Kegon shrine Tbdaiji, led this ceremony. 3 In A.D. 856 

1 Genkd Shakusho, Ch. xxm, p. 1039 ; Fusd ryakkl, Enryaku 21 (A.D. 802), 
p. 587; Daijii, 111, p. 4425,1 s.v. Yuima-e. 

2 Nihon kiryaku, Zempen, Ch. xui, p. 386. 

3 Washio, p. 442, 1, s.v. Jitsubin. 

4 Washio, p. 818,2, s.v. Choken. 

6 Washio, p. 823,2 s.v. Chbkal. 
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(Seik 5 3) the Kegon priest Shoshin ( jE sH) of TOdaiji was the 
leading functionary , 1 and in A.D. 869 (Jokwan 11 ) the famous 
Shingon priest Shobs (§=. fif) (A.D. 832 — 909, Rigen Daishi, 
was appointed Yuima-e kdshi for that year . 2 
Before that, in A.D. 832 (Tencho 9), the Tendai priest Gishin 
(IH j||) (A.D. 781—833), the first zasu of Enryakuji on Hieizan, 
was also the first Tendai kdshi of the Yuima-e . 3 In A.D. 875 
(Jskwan 17) the great Tendai priest Enchin ({jj| 3 ^) (A.D. 814-891, 
ChishC Daishi K iiR )» who in A.D. 858 founded Onjdji 
(HU Wt ( Miidera ) as the seat of the Jimon ( ^ ) doctrine 

preached by him, successfully requested the Emperor Seiwa, who 
during the Jskwan era often appointed priests of other sects to 
act as Yuima-kdshi instead of Hossd monks, to increase from 
one to two the number of Tendai monks taking part inr* the cere- 
mony. Thirteen years later (A.D. 888 , Nlnna 4) Uda TennS made 
him Yuima-e kdshi , 4 Kegon leaders of the Yuima-e in this era 
were also Genei of TOdaiji ( Saishd-e kdshi in A.D. 873) B 

and Kochi (^ ^) of the same temple ( Saishde kdshi in A.D. 865). 0 

Most of the leaders of this festival were, of course, Hossd 
priests. Thus we found in Washio’s Nihon Bukke jimmei jisho 
the following proportion among the priests of the five sects in 
whose biographies this function was mentioned. In the 8 th century 
only Hossd monks, in the 9 th 20 Hossd, 3 Sanron, 4 Kegon, 

2 Tendai and 2 Shingon priests, fa the 10 th century 19 Hossd, 

1 Sanron, 1 Kegon, 2 Tendai, 3 Shingon ; in the 11 th 8 Hossd, 

3 Sanron, 2 Kegon, 2 Tendai, no Shingon’, in the 12 th 4 Hossd, 

1 Sanron, no Kegon, 3 Tendai, 3 Shingon’, in the 13th 9 Hossd, 

no Sanron or Kegon, 2 Tendai, 2 Shingon ; in the 14th century 

1 Washio, p. 585, 1, s.v. Shoshin. 

3 Washio, p. 616,2, s.v. Shobo ; Himitsu jirin, p. 1092,2, s.v. Rigen Daishi. 

3 Washio, p. 172, 1, s.v. Gishin. 

4 Washio, p. 97, 2, s.v. Enchin. 

9 Washio, p. 293,2, s.v. Genei. 

9 Washio, p. 373,1, s.v. Kbchi, 
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1 HossO, 1 Tendai, 1 Shingon (the priests of the two latter sects 
are mentioned as leaders of the three festivals in the 13th 
and 14th centuries). In A.D. 1396 (Oei 3) the HossS priest ShCshin 
( fit ) was appointed kOshi after a long lapse of time during 
which the ceremony had not been celebrated. 1 In the 15th and 
16th centuries, however, no names of leaders are mentioned; before 
A.D. 1651 the Kegon priest Eisho (A.D. 1611 — 1677) 

caused a revival of the Hokke-e and the Yuima-e . 2 

Famous names connected with the sQtra, but not with the 
festival, are: Shutoku Taishi (A.D. 574—622), who wrote com- 
mentaries on the Hoklce, Shoman and Yuimakyo (Nanjo Nos. 134, 
59 and 146),’ and Saichs (Dengys Daishi), the founder of the 
Tendai sect (A.D. 767— 822), who prior to A.D. 788 studied the 
commentaries on the Yuimakyd, and afterwards wrote a Yuima- 
kaihotsu (|HjJ explanation). 4 As to the festival itself, in A.D. 974 
(Tenen 2) the Tendai priest Zoga (^ -p|) (A.D. 917—1003) 
was the first to change the Yuima-e of X 15 into a Hokke-e, 
with one priest as rytigi (^ fjj-). 3 

In A.D. 885 (Ninna 1, IX 5) by Imperial Ordinance KwOkS 
Tenno (A.D. 884—887) added one ryUgi or “Expounder" ( ir 
, the same as §||, ryQgi, “he who sets up the meaning” 
of difficult passages and subjects) to the nine functionaries who 
were the ryugisha or rissha ( MU#, &#) Of the Yuima-e 
of Kdfukuji and the SaishOe *bf Yakushiji. He praised these two 
festivals as the essential points ( kanjin , Jff j(±>) of the Buddhist 
doctrine and the glory ( shifun , Jjg litt. fat and powder, cosmetic) 
of the Canon of the Law ( hdzd ), for which the “famous virtues 
(i. e. virtuous priests) of the world opened their bookcovers and 
the students of the country raised the wicks of their lamps”. 


1 Washio, p. 627, 1, s.v. Shoshln. 

2 Washio, p. 75, 2, s.v. EishS. 

8 Washio, p. 616, 1, s.v. Shotoku Talshl. 

4 Washio, pp. 396, 2, 403, 1, s.v. Saichd. 
s Washio, p. 748,2 s.v. Zoga. 
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Ten of the thirty “hearers” (H§ chOshu ) (i. e. all the priests 

of the ceremony in addition to the koshi, ryUgisha, nanja or monja, 
“those who put the questions”), 1 invited to be present at the 
Yuima-e, belonged to Kofukuji, and five of the twenty „ hearers” 
of the Saishd-e were monks of Yakushiji. The others belonged 
to other monasteries, 2 but because of the two main sanctuaries 
themselves only three priests (of one monastery) took part in 
both ceremonies. The number of the ryUgi was enlarged in order 
to extend those great festivals and to show the difference between 
the main shrines and other temples 3 . 

As to the ryUgisha or ryugi 4 of the Yuima-e, in A.D. 834 
(ShSwa 1, 1 29) they were mentioned in NimmyS Tenno’s 
Ordinance, stating that according to ancient precedents priests 
who had attained this rank should be requested to act* as leaders 
(koshi) of the Retreats (ango) in all monasteries. a This is clear 
evidence of the antiquity and great importance of this function. 0 
The tandai (:$c;S§, “he who examines the subjects”) chose 
and fixed the subjects on which questions were to be put by the 
nanja (J|t ^f - , „those who make it difficult”) or monja ( M#, 
“those who ask”) ; the ryuja or rissha ( or ryUgisha explain, 
and the shOgl “those who testify, verify the meaning”) 

critisize and decide the value of the problems and the correctness 
of their solutions. So soon as the tandai and lower priests have 

• 

1 Daijltm, p. 1201,2, s.v. choshu. 

2 Those of Nara and the Tendai gogwanji ( JP )• Cf. Daijit, p. 4479, 2, 

s.v. ryugi. 

8 Sandal Jitsuroku, Ch. XLVin, p. 668; Fuso ryakki, Ch. XXH, p. 624. 

4 Ryugi or rongl Jj^|) is the name of the discussion on difficult 
problems, with questions and answers, held at the principal h5-e or „Ceremonies 
of the Law”, cf. above, Ch. xi, § 8, A, p. 477 ( Gosaie ). 

8 Shoku Nihon koki, Ch. m, p. 190. 

8 If they accomplished their task successfully, they were thenceforth 
saiga man-i no gakushd, j|< fjjt $j| ^ “scholars of the highest 

rank who had accomplished their task” ( Daijii , III, p. 4510, s.v. rissha ). 
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taken their seats, and the bell of the ryugi has been beaten, the 
rydja, after having bowed before the Buddha, ascends the pulpit, 
receives a paper from the jugishi ( $£ HI &fjj , “assistant master 
of the ceremony”), reads the subjects of discussion which it 
contains, and explains them. Five kinds of questions and answers 
having been put and given in this way, the shogi (or the tandai ) 
deals with them minutely and gives his decision. The Yuima-e 
of Kdfukuji and the Saishd-e of Yakushiji were the first ceremonies 
to which such discussions were granted by Imperial Ordinance; 
afterwards they took place also at the Gosaie (the Uchi rongi, 
from Konin 4, A.D. 813), on the 5th day of the Hokke festival 
of Enryakuji in the eleventh month ( Shimotsuki-e , 

this ryugi began in Enryaku 20, A.D. 801), the Minazuki-e (^ 
^) or “Festival of the Sixth Month”, also celebrated in 
Enryakuji on Hieizan ( Hokke jUkd) (this ryUgi began in Showa 13, 
A.D. 846), at the three ceremonies of the Northern Capital (KySto) 
(A.D. 1072, 1078, 1082), the Hdjoji fiakko (from ChSgen 7, 
A.D. 1034) and many other festivals. 1 

In A.D. 887 (Ninna 3, VIII 5), shortly before his death (VIII 26 
end of the Sandai jitsuroku), KwSkO Tenno issued an ordinance 
by which he established the rule that one priest of Gwangeiji 
also called Kwazanji, lEUi#. in Uji district, 
Yamashiro province, a Tendai shrine with Yakushi-Nyorai as 
honzon, founded by Seiwa Tenno in A.D. 876, Jdkwan 18) 2 
should be invited each year to assist as one of the “hearers” 
at the Yuima-e of Kdfukuji . 3 

In A.D. 935 (Shokyo 5) and 1007 (KwankO 4) the Fuso ryakki 
mentions the names of the Tendai priest KizS (J£ ^f 1 ) and the 
Hossd priest Hyks ( ^ ^ ) as kdshi of this ceremony. 4 In A.D. 1067 
(Chiryaku 3, II 5) the Golden Hall of Kdfukuji was rebuilt, and 

1 Daijii, III, p. 4479, s.v. ryugi; II, p. 2547,3, s.v. shogi. 

2 Yoshida T5go, Dai Nihon chimei jisho, I, p. 157, 1. 

8 Sandai jitsuroku , Ch. L, p. 721. 

4 Faso ryakki, Ch. xxv, p. 698, Ch. xxviu, p. 766. 
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images were made and placed therein, representing Shaka, Yaku-o 
and Yaku-jO, two of Juichimen Kwannon, and eight of the Four 
Deva Kings-, in the newly built Miroku-jSdo-in images of Bodhi- 
sattvas and the Four devas, and in the KodO or “Expounding 
Hall”, which was erected and decorated, Amida (like Shaka 16 
feet high and gold-coloured), Kwannon and Seishi, Monju, jDmyd 
<#«. l-e. JdmyB koji, i, Vimalaklrti, here called a 
Bodhisattva) and the ShitennO. 

In the new Eastern KondO (Golden Hall) Yakushi Nyorai (16 
feet high and gold-coloured) with his attendant Bodhisattvas 
NikkO and GwakkB, KokRzB ( Akdhagarbha ), Kwannon, Yuima- 
kitsu and eight images of Benten ( Sarasvatt ) were placed, and 
in the JikidB (dining-hall) the Thirty (this should be Forty, as 
one text gives it) -armed Kwannon. Three hundred monks were 
invited, and in this way the sanctuary, which in A.D. 1060(Kohei3) 
had been destroyed by fire, regained its ancient glory. 1 We see 
that Shaka, Amida and Yakushi, all three sixteen feet high and 
gold-coloured, were worshipped as the chief figures of three 
groups, and that Vimalaklrti belonged to two of them. 

The festival was not intermitted even when, as in Genkei 2 
(A.D. 878), Eisho 1 (A.D. 1046), KShei 3 (A.D. 1060) and Kahd3 
(A.D. 1096), KBfukuji was destroyed by fire, but was held in 
another building. When in A.D. 1078 (Shsryaku 2) Shirakawa 
Tenns devided the choku-e ()$jf , “Festivals held by Imperial 

Order”) into those of the “Southern Capital” ( Nanto , Nara) and 
of the “Northern Peak” ( Hokurei , ^ > i. e- Hieizan), the 

Yuima-e became a special festival of the former category. 

In A.D. 1180 (JishO 4, Xll) KBfukuji and TOdaiji were entirely 
burned down by Taira no Shigehira (£ Hi) a ^ er battle of 
Ujibashi, because they had assisted the Minamoto’s. The following 
year KBfukuji was hastely rebuilt, but as it could not be ready 
before X 10, the date of the Yuima-e, the newly made Buddha 


1 Fuso ryakkl, Ch. xxix, p. 810. 
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image, destined to become the honzon of the Kddd ("Expounding 
HaH”) ( was placed and dedicated in the half-completed KondG 
by means of the kaigen (“Opening of the eyes") ceremony, 
and the Yuima-e took place at its usual time. So great was the 
blessing power ascribed to this festival. From Enryaku 20 (A.D. 
801) to Katei 2 (A.D. 1236) its performance was never omitted 
or postponed; in A.D, 1236 for some reason it was held on XII 8. 

After the NambokuchO (A.D. 1336 — 1392), however, the ancient 
rule was gradually neglected, and the ceremony was practised 
in alternate years or once in five years or even omitted for 14 
or 15 years. It was abolished at the time of the Restoration 
(A.D. 1868). To the last Amida Nyorai of the Kodd, the building 
where the ceremony took place, remained its honzon . 1 


§ 5. The Issaikyo or DaizdkyO ( the Canon), and the Issaikyd-e 
or Daizo-e and DaijG-e (its festivals ) in Japan 
(7th— 14 th cent. A.D). 

The reading of the JssaikyO or “all the sGtras”, an abbreviated 
term for the whole Canon (issai kyd-ritsu-ron, “all sdtras, vinayas 
and abhidharmas), consisting of 5048 fasciculi ( kwan ) in A.D. 651 
(XII 30) and 677 (VIII 15) is* mentioned above (Book I, Ch. I, 
§ 4, p. 8). The former ceremony, attended by more than 2100 
monks and nuns, served to consecrate the new Palace of Ajifu, 
when the Emperor Kotoku was about to take up his residence 
in that building. At the same time it was a lantern festival of 

1 Daljii , III, p. 4425, 1 and 2, s.v. Yuima-e. Cf. Zoku Shigusho, Vol. I, 
pp. 814, 820 (not held in A.D. 1380 and 1381, because the jjj|J) Jf. was in 
the capital, and Nara was not quiet); II pp. 179 sq. (postponed in A.D. 1396 
to XI 10—16); II p. 422 (not held in A.D. 1489); II pp. 429 sq. (postponed 
in A.D. 1491 to XII 16—22); II p. 740 (held in A.D. 1622, X 21—27); after- 
wards not mentioned in this work which deals with the years A.D. 1259 
to 1779. 
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the last day of the year, in order to drive away the demons of 
darkness before the advent of the new year. ’ 

By order of Temmu TennC (A.D. 672 — 686) in A.D. 673 the 
canon was copied in Kawara-dera, 2 and in A.D. 677 (VIII 15) 
the same Emperor had it read in Asuka-dera, when he gave a great 
vegetarian entertainment to the monks and worshipped theTriratna. 8 

Thereafter we do not read about it for a long time; in A.D, 759 
(TempyS hsji 3, called 2 in the Genkd Shakusho ) (VIII) the 
Hosso priest Kenkei ( tH) presented the DaizD (^C ^), still 
consisting of 5048 kwan, which he had copied, to the new 
temple Shddaiji ( $? $j| Tp)> erected by the Chinese priest 
Kanshin jjfj) (A.D. 687—763), founder of the Vinaya sect 
in Japan. In this way they honoured the Emperor Shsmu (f A.D. 756), 
to whom, as well as to the Imperial Princes and the 430 functionaries 
of the Court, Kanshin had given the ten kai ( pratimoksas ), 
explained in the BommOkyo . 1 2 3 4 * * 

In A.D. 767 (Jingo keiun 1) Takano Tennd, i.e. the Empress 
Shdtoku, formerly Koken, nominated an official “jikwan (Vice- 
Director) for the copying of the Issaikyd ”. 0 

In A.D. 805 (X), shortly before the Emperor Kwammu's death, 
when everything was being done in order to save his life, and 
to soothe the angry spirit of “SudO TennO” (cf. above, Ch. XI, 
§ 7F, p. 467), the DaizGkyd was* - copied and sacrificed to him, 
and each of the writers was praised. 0 

In A.D. 829 (Tenchs 6, V 19) ten priests performed tendoku 
of the Issaikyd in the Buddhist temple of the Hachiman Dai- 
bosatsu-ga (^ , gaji ). 7 

1 Nihongi, Ch. xxv, p. 452; Aston II, p. 240. 

2 Nihongi, Ch. xxix, p. 504; Aston II, p. 322. 

3 Nihongi Ch. xxix, p. 513; Aston II, p. 337. 

4 Genkd Shakusho, xxii, p. 1026. Cf. Paplnot, p. 295, s.v. Kanshin. Fuso 
ryakkl, bassul, p. 573 (Tempys hsji 3). 

8 Shoku Nihongi, Ch. xxviii, p. 482. 

8 Genkd Shakusho, Ch. xxm, p. 1041. 

7 Nihon kiryaku, zempen, Ch. xiv, p. 460. 
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In A.D. 853 (Ninju 3, V 14) the Emperor Montoku ordered 
Musashi and other provinces to copy the Issaikyo in order to 
drive away the prevailing pestilence. Ten days earlier he had 
issued the same order to Sagami and five other provinces. 1 2 

In A.D. 856 (Seiko 3, VI 14) the same Emperor requested 265 
famous priests to read the Issaikyo, which had been copied, in 
Todaiji and 13 other temples to which he sent officials of the 
fifth rank as messengers. This ceremony took place three times 
during seven days. That, too, was a measure against the plague. 8 

In A.D. 875 (Jokwan 17, I 28), when one night a serious fire 
destroyed the Reinen-in and 54 other buildings including a valuable 
library and many other treasures, only the Issaikyo, copied in 
fulfilment of His Majesty’s vow, was completely saved. 3 

In the same year (III 28) Seiwa TennO sent the Dentd-daihdshi 
Anshn ) to the Maitreya shrine Mirokuji in Dazaifa 

(Tsukushi) (i.e. the Buddhist temple erected in A.D. 741 by 
order of the Emperor ShSmu in the compound of the Hachiman 
shrine in Usa, Buzen province) in order to dedicate 3432 kwan 
of the Issaikyo, 2214 kwan of Mahayana sHtras (daijokyo), 50 kwan 
of Mahayana vinayas ( daijd-ritsu ), 530 kwan of HTnayana vinayas 
( shojo-ritsu ) and 167 kwan of sutras not included in the catalogue 
C rokugwai-kyd ). Previously the late Dajo-daijin Fujiwara Ason 
Yoshifusa (A.D. 804 — 872), tha first SesshO (Regent), with whom 
the great power of the Fujiwara House had commenced, wishing 
to rule and pacify the people in a peaceful manner, had ordered 
the copying of the Issaikyo in Buzen province in honour of 
Hachiman Daibosatsu (i.e. Usa Hachiman, of the famous shrine 
in Usa, Buzen province), 4 and he had caused the late DentO- 
daihOshi GyOkyd (^T WO ( a Sanron priest, who in Jokwan 1, 
A.D. 859, stayed there for ninety days and after his return built 


1 Ibid., Ch. xvi, p. 548. 

2 Ibid., Ch. XVI, p. 554. 

2 Sandal Jltsuroku, Ch. xxvn, p. 408. 

4 Cf. above, Ch. Vi, B, § 5, A, p. 219. 
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the Hachiman shrine on Otoko-yama, S. of Kyoto, the celebrated 
Iwashimizu Hachimanguy to examine the work. As it was then 
finished, the Emperor sent AnshU in order that he might celebrate 
the ceremony of sacrifice and dedication {kuyO ancht ) together 
with the Dazaifu authorities. 1 * 3 4 5 

In A.D. 881 (Genkei 5, XII 4) Seiwa In (i.e. Fujiwara no Aki-ko, 
Yoshifusa's daughter, consort of Montoku TennO and mother of 
Seiwa TennO, who lived in that temple), 3 held a shBki gosai-e 
(Jg in Engakuji ((gj % ^p), i.e. she gave a 

vegetarian entertainment to the monks on behalf of the soul of 
her son Seiwa TennO on the first anniversary of his death. After 
he had abdicated in A.D. 876 (XI 29) he had lived as a monk 
in that temple, which was situated at Awada, Atago district, 
Yamashiro province. Originally it had been the mountain abode 
of the DajO daijln Fujiwara no Yoshisuke, who died in A.D. 867 ; 
the Emperor first called the temple Awada-in ( |jS| £0 jj^), but 
when he made it his residence and place of worship, he gave 
it the name of Engakuji. 4 During his reign the Dap TennO 
(Seiwa TennO) had copied the IssaikyO, and after his death his 
mother sacrificed it on behalf of his soul in the presence of all 
the princes and nobles of the Court in the same monastery where 
he had lived in retirement,* 

In A.D. 890 (KwampyO 2, XII 26) the Dap-daijin Fujiwara no 
Mototsune summoned the Tendai zasu Enchin ( JgJ 3^) (Chisho 
Daishi, A.D. 814—891, who in A.D. 858 introduced from China 
the mystic Jimon branch of the Tendai sect), to the capital in 
order that he should perform ceremonies. At the same time he 
was appointed ShdsBzu, but in a memorial to the Throne he 
stated that he was very ill and could not leave home. Moreover 

1 Washio, p. 205, s.v. Gyokyd. 

a Sandai jitsuroku, Ch. xxvn, p. 411. 

* Kokushi daijiten, p, 1525, 2, s.v. Seim-Itt. 

4 Sandai jitsuroku, Ch. xxxvm, pp. 549 sqq.; Yoshlda Togo, 1, p. 56,2. 

5 Sandal jitsuroku, Ch. xl, p. 573. 
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the IssaikyO , copied by the former Tendai ajari (Saicho, DengyO 
Daishi) had not yet been revised, although the Shinto gods 
(myOjiri) of the Large and Small Hieizan by means of several 
manifestations had expressed the wish therefor. It was necessary 
to perform tendoka of those sUtras and to pray for the Emperor. 
Moreover the former DajO-daiJin (Fujiwara no Yoshifusa) had 
ordered the monks of that mountain to copy the IssaikyO. When 
he, Enchin, was in China, he had received fifty kwan of sUtras 
from a man of Yang-cheu; these and many other texts had to 
be copied, for the ancient Chinese catalogue of the K‘ai-yuen 
era (A.D. 713—741) (NanjO No. 1485) had contained more than 
4000 kwan (or even, according to NanjD, 5048). 1 2 

In A.D. 953 (Tenryaku 7, VIII) the DaizOkyO was again copied 
and presented to the Emperor Murakami (Suzaku Tenno died the 
previous year). According to the Gukwansho the number of kwan 
was still 5048, but the Fuso ryakki speaks of an offering (kuyO) 
of the Issai-kyoron ( — * ■$] $§£ fjjjf , “All sntras and abhidharmas' ’), 
consisting of 5375 kwan. Twenty six kwan of sQtras, not mentioned 
in the Index, were copied by order of the Empress Dowager.® 

In A.D. 1011 (Kwanko 8, V 21) the Court nobles (kuge) sacri- 
ficed (kuyO) (the Genko Shakusho says “praised”, kyBsan) the 
IssaikyO in the SeiryOden of the Ichijo-in ; a month later the 
Emperor IchijG abdicated and died. 3 He lived in this palace, 
because the Imperial Palace had burned down in A.D. 1001 
(Choho 3, XI 18). 4 * The term kyOsan (J|| fjf ) “to praise respect- 
fully” is used in the same sense as rakugyO Jf§) and ra- 
kugyO kuyO, praise and offering on account of the completion 
( rakusei , fjjfc) of newly built or repaired Buddhist temples 6 

1 Fuso ryakki , Ch. xxn, p. 640. 

2 GenkO Shakusho, Ch. xxv, p. 1070; Fuso ryakki Ch. XXV, p. 716. 

8 Genko Shakusho, Ch. xxv, p. 1080; Fuso ryakki, Ch. xxvin, p. 768. 

4 FusS ryakki, Ch. xxvn, p. 761 ; Kokushi daijiten, p. 174, 3 s.v. Ichtjo-in. 

B Dal] lien, p. 372, 1, s.v. keisan-, p. 250,2, s.v. kyosan, also written 



39 
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or other works, as in this case the copying of the Canon. Thus 
the terras kyOsan-shiki (j^) or rakugyd-shiki are used in the 
sense of dedicatory ceremonies. 1 

In A.D. 1021 (Chian 1, VIII 1) the IssaikyB was transported 
from Fujiwara no Michinaga’s private chapel to the Imperial (or 
his own) SUtra Library (^3 & Go 

In A.D. 1069 (Enkyn 1, V 28) the former Dajo-daijin (Fujiwara 
no Yorimichi, A.D. 992— 1074, Michinaga’s eldest son and successor) 
began to celebrate an Issaikyd-e in the ByddO-in (2p ^ 
the Tendai shrine at Uji, S. of KySto, which had been his villa 
until A.D. 1052, when he became a monk and made it into a 
temple. From that time this was a yearly festival, called also 
Daizd-e at which a copy of the Issaikyd was 

sacrified ( IssaikyO kuyd). The Rinzai priest Shiren, who wrote 
the Genkd Shakasho states that up to his time it had never been 
intermitted. 3 

In A.D. 1075 (Sh0h5 2, Internal. IV) twenty famous priests of 
all sects were invited to the Palace, in order to perform tendoku 
of the Issaikyd . 4 

In A.D. 1103 (Kowa 5, VII 13) the Daizdkyo, written with 
golden characters, was dedicated and praised (kydsan) in HBshBji 
the large gogwanji of Shirakawa Tenno, erected in 
the ShGryaku era (A.D. 1077 — 1081) at Kyoto. a Eight days 
previously a similar IssaikyB-e was held in Hiyoshi jinja and 
made an annual festival. 0 In A.D. 1110 (Tennin3, V) the Emperor 
Horikawa visited HdshBji, in order to be present at the performance 
of the Daizokyd kydsan. 1 In A.D. 1118 (IX) a ceremony of this 

1 Daijiten, p. 1777, 1, s.v. rakugyd kuyd. 

! Nihon kiryaku, kShen, Ch. xni, p. 1127. 

s Genkd Shakusho , Ch. xxv, p. 1089; Fusd ryakki, Ch. xxix, p. 814. 

4 Fuso ryakki, Ch. xxx, p. 825. 

B Genkd Shakusho, Ch. xxvi, p. 1097. 

® Daijiten, p. 63,3, s,v. Issaikyd-e, quoting the Temmei shiryaku, Jq 


7 Genkd Shakusho, Ch. xxvi, p. 1098. 
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kind took place in the Shinto shrine of Kumano, in the presence 
of the Dajokwd, Shirakawa Tenno (who had abdicated in A.D. 1086 
and lived until A.D. 1129). 1 In A.D. 1128 (X 21) the Dajokwd 
Toba TennS went to Iwashimizu, where a DaizOkyO kydsan 
ceremony was performed in the great Hachiman shrine. 2 In 
A.D. 1134 (Chosho 3, II) the same ex-Emperor attended the 
highly meritorious kyOzd (i.e. Daizokyd kydsan) festival of HdshOji, 
where the canon, written in golden characters, was sacrificed. 
Evidently the date of this annual temple ceremony varied, for in 
A.D. 1103 it took place in the seventh month, and in A.D. 1110 
in the fifth. The manner of copying varied also, for in this 
passage the- Genko Shakusho adds that “ordinary matters were 
not written, but the gathas were copied many times”. 3 Shiren's 
statement, quoted above, is evidence of its having been continued 
until the fourteenth century. 

In A,D. 1272 (Bunei 9, X 25) the Gion Issaikyo-e was held, 
attended by prominent officials. The usual day of this ceremony, 
however, was III 15. 4 * * The Gion shrine was a Shinto temple, 
made into a Buddhist sanctuary by Ryobu-Shinto under the name 
of Gionjl. It became a dependant shrine of Kofukuji and in later 
times of Enryakuji. 

In A.D. 1280 (Koan 3, III 13) the Kamo IssaikyD-e was held 
together with the beginning jpf the Vernal mido(k)kyS (“August 
sUtra reading”). It took place in one of the two famous Shinto 
shrines of Kamo, 5 to the North of Kyoto, the gods of which 
(Tamayori-hime and her son Wake-ikazuchi) were selected by 
Kwammu TennO as protective deities of his new capital HeiankyS 
(Kyoto, A.D. 794). 8 From the beginning of the twelfth century 

1 L.I., p. 1099. 

2 L.I., p. 1100. 

8 L.I., p. 1101. 

4 Zoku Shigusho, Vol, I, Ch. in, p. 86. 

8 Ibid., Vol. I, Ch. V, p. 140. 

8 Papinot, s.v. Kamo. 
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the Issaikyd festivals were often held in Shinto sanctuaries 
(Hiyoshi, Kumano, Iwashimizu, Qion, Kamo). 

In the seventh month of KOan 4 (A.D. 1281), when Japan was 
in great danger on account of the attack of the Mongols, and 
many Buddhist services were held by the Imperial House in the 
great Buddhist and Shinto shrines, from VII 26 during seven 
days in the Ha chi man temple of Iwashimizu tendoku was 
performed of the SonshO-darani (|jt ( based u P on 

the Sonshdkyd, Nos 348 — 352, esp. No. 351), the Issaikyo, 
100 bu of the Daihannyakyd, and the Ninndkyd, by 500 Vinaya 
priests ( rlssd ) led by the doshi Shi-en (M |§|) (Eison) of the 
Kairitsu shrine Saidaiji in Nara. 1 

In A.D. 1283 (KOan 6, III 3) there was an Issaikyd-e in the 
“August Chapel of Uji” '/pr $P probably the Byddd- 
in. 2 As a thanksgiving service for the war-god Hachiman's divine 
protection against the Mongols the MahaySna sUtras (Daijokyd, 
i five bu, Nanjo Nos. 1 — 125) were read by means of 
the tendoku system by the Vinaya priest Shi-en of Saidaiji and 
a hd-e was held in the great shrine of Iwashimizu, in the presence 
of the Shin-in (the ex-Emperor-Kameyama), in A.D. 1284 (KOan 7, 
IV 4); in A.D. 1299 (II 25) the same ceremony took place. 3 The 
Daijd-e of Hdshdji is mentioned in A.D. 1284 

(XII 17). * 

In A.D. 1287 (Koan 10) the Issaikyd-e of the Byodd-in at Uji 
was held on III 4 and led by the Keishi (§j£ fi!J ) Fujiwara no 
Kanenaka. 5 

In A.D. 1290 (ShS5 3, III 15) “on account of the defilement 
of the Empire the Rinjisai of Iwashimizu and the Issaikyd-e of 
Gion were postponed”. 0 Afterwards the festivals of the Canon 

1 Zoku Shlgushd, Vol. 1, Ch. v (Go Uda Tenno), p. 147. 

* L.I., Ch. Vl, p. 161. 

3 L.I., Ch. vi, p. 174; Ch. xi, p. 323. 

4 L.U, Ch. Vi, p. 187, 

# L.I., Ch. VII, p. 208. 

8 L.I., Ch. IX, p. 256. 
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are not (or very rarely) mentioned in the Zoku Shigushd (A.D. 
1259 — 1779), although we gather from Shiren’s statement, given 
above, that in A.D. 1321—1323 the ceremony of the Byddd-iti 
was yet performed. 

With regard to the priests who copied or revised the Issaikyd, 
in Washio’s Nihon bukke jimmei jisho the canon is mentioned 
in the following biographies. 

In A.D. 673 (here HakuhO 2, i.e. A.D. 674, instead of Temmu 
TennD’s second year) the Sanron priest Chizo (^ |Jf|) of HoryQji 
copied the Issaikyd in Kawara-dera. This was the first time that 
the Canon was copied in Japan. 1 2 

The famous Chinese Kairitsu priest Kanshin ($§£ if|) (A.D. 
688—763), mentioned above, who after Shomu Tenno’s death 
(A.D. 756, V 2) by order of Koken Tenno had erected a kaidan 
(38 it) or “Commandments-altar” and given her the Bosatsu- 
daikai or "Great Commandments of the Bodhisattvas (as he had 
done to her Father and his Court), revised the Issaikyd in Todaiji, 
although he had lost his eyesight and had to recite it from memory! 
It was also he who had the first books printed in Japan, namely 
the sandaibu or “three great works” of the kairitsu or Vinaya, 
written by the Nanzan risshi (f& \U # Gift), i-e- Tao-suen, 
^ (A.D. 596—667), founder of the Vinaya sect in China. 

Kanshin had arrived in Japan A.D. 753 (XII 20), when he was 
already 65 years oldl He had brought many important books 
with him, especially some concerning the Vinaya, e.g. Tao- 
stien’s works.' 1 

The first Japanese monk, who obtained the Issaikyd in China 
and brought it to Japan, was the Hossd priest GembO (tfr Bjr) 
(f 746), who stayed in China from A.D. 717 to 734. This was 
a present from the Chinese T‘ang Emperor Hlien-tsung ( jfe 
alias Ming hwang), who, admiring his great knowledge, included 

1 Washlo, p. 799, 1, s.v. Chizd. 

2 Wa 9 hlo, p. 157, 2, p. 158,2 s.v. Kanshin; cf. Daijiten . p.646,2, s.v. 
Sandai gobu. 
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him among the priests of the three ranks (Et t^t) and gave him 
a purple kGsGya. He dedicated the Issaikyo to Kofukuji, the 
famous HossO sanctuary in Nara. 1 

Mention is made above of the Sanron priest QyOkyS (Jfy ^), 
who in A.D. 859 had the supervision, when Yoshifusa ordered 
the copying of the Issaikyo as an offering to Usa-Hachiman for 
the peace of the Court and the country. 2 

In A.D. 863 (Jokwan 5), when a severe pestilence and famine 
depopulated the country, in a memorial to the Throne the Tendai 
priest Ken-ei ( pf ^}0 of the kokubunji of H<5ki province requested 
the Emperor Seiwa to have images painted of the 13000 Buddhas 
(dealt with above, Ch. VIII, § 19, pp. 379, 386 with regard to 
the Butsumyo sange ) and Kwannon, and to have a copy made 
of the Issaikyo. At the same time he asked an Imperial gift of 
a hundred koku of cereals for the kokubunji, to be supplied 
yearly by the governors of the provinces. His request was 
granted. 3 

The Tendai priest Saiho (jlf (A.D. 1054 — 1126) of Enrya- 

kuji also strove to save the country from disease and starvation. 
He left his monastery and travelled throughout the country, preaching 
everywhere and repairing chapels and pagodas, and exhorting the 
monks to copy the Issaikyo, in order to put an end to the pre- 
vailing plague. 4 

That the Shingon sect, too, attached great importance to the 
blessing power of the Issaikyo is clear from the fact that the 
Shingon priest GyDsho (fy )$^) (A.D. 1167—1254) successfully 
requested the Emperor to sacrifice a copy of the Canon to the 
Shingon shrine of Amano in Kawachi province. 0 

1 Wash jo, p. 308, s.v. Gembd. 

2 Washio, p. 205, s.v. Gyokyo. 

3 Washio, p. 283,1, s.v. Ken-ei. 

* Washio, p. 393,1, s.v. Saihd. 

B Himitsu jirin, p. 171, 2, s.v. Gydshd. Washio, p. 208, 2, does not mention 
this fact. 
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In the Katei era (A.D. 1235—1238) TankyO (flj §g), Unkyo’s 
son (the famous sculptors of Buddhist images, known in the 
world as Tankei and Unkei), at the request of Fujiwara no 
Yoritsune (from A.D. 1226 to 1244 Sei-i-taishogun, the power 
being in the hands of the HojO’s) made a life-size picture of 
SSkyamuni, Yoritsune’s “Issaikyo-kuyd no honzon”, i.e. his principal 
saint to whom he had sacrificed the Issaikyo . 1 

Six centuries later the Tendai priest RyO-a ( If ) (A.D. 
1773—1844) thrice perused the Issaikyo , 2 but offerings of the 
Canon and the ceremonies devoted to it were not mentioned 
after the 13th and 14th centuries. 

1 Washio, p. 786, 1, s.v. TankyO , 

2 Washio, p. 1198, 1, s.v. Ryd-a. 



CHAPTER XVI. 


THE LOTUS SOTRA (HOKKEKY0, MYOHO-RENGEKYO) 
AND ITS FESTIVALS. THE KWANZEONGYO (FUMONBON, 
CH. XXV OF THE LOTUS SOTRA). 

§ 1. Translations, commentaries and works on miracles, written 
by Indian, Chinese, Korean, and Japanese priests, 

A. Chinese translations of the fifth and sixth centuries . 

Of the list of translations of the Lotus sutra, given above 
(Ch. I, § 2, p. 6) only KumarajTva’s text (NanjD No. 134) has 
always been in frequent use in China and Japan. It is noteworthy 
that neither Htlen-tsang nor I-tsing nor any other great translator 
of later times (except Jnanagupta and Dharmagupta, A.D. 601) 
deemed it necessary to give a new version of this celebrated 
text. As to the Kwannongyo (Ch,. XXV of the Lotus sutra), 
No. 137 consists of KumarajTva’s prose and JnSnagupta’s poetry 
(the gat has). The title of the former’s translation of the Lotus 
sStra is MyDhd rengekyd , ^ ^ jfg (7 fasc., 28 ch .) ; it 

was written in A.D. 402—412. 

In A.D. 427 the Chinese priest Chi-yen (^ {||), a companion 
of Fah-hien on his pilgrimage to India, translated the Hokke 
sammaikyd, ££ i}| EE J$c “ Sutra on the Meditation on the 

Lotus” (cf. above, Hokke sembd, Ch. VIII, § 18, pp. 357, 362). 

In A.D. 508 Ratnamati (||jj $5 J§Si ffi) ( flf ]§£), together with 
Sang-lang (•fH’ Jj$) translated the commentary on the Lotus sHtra 
(Nanjo No. 1233) by Vasubandhu (^$|, Asaffga’s 
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younger brother, who probably lived about A.D. 280 — 360). 1 2 In 
A.D. 508 — 535 another translation of the same work appeared, 
written by Bodhiruci I, together with T‘an-lin ({ft ;j>fc) and others 
(Nanjo 1232). The title of the latter work is MyOhd rengekyo 
ubadaisha ( upadesa , jUjt ^ , translated into rongi, fj$f fj| , 

“Astras and discussions”); in that of the former the character 
ron, gfjj, is found before ubadaisha ( sasiropadesa ). 

A Tantric work on “the ceremonial rules for complete meditation 
upon and knowledge of the King of Sutras, the Saddharma punda- 
nka”, $ ft * ^ ® 

Myoho renge kyS-d yuga kwanchi giki, Saddharma-pundlanka- 
sBtrarSja-siddhi-yoga-dhyclna-jnQna-kalpa (1 fasc.) was translated 
by Amoghavajra, the great propagator of the Tantric doctrine in 
China, between A.D. 746 and 771 (Nanjo No. 1388). 


§ 1, B. Commentaries on the Lotus sutra, written by Chinese 
priests of the fifth, sixth and seventh centuries. 

The first Chinese commentary on the Lotus sutra, entitled 
Hokkekyd-sho “commentary”) (2 fasc.), 3 was written in 

A.D. 432 (Yuen-kia 9) of the Early Sung dynasty by Tao-shang 
a disciple of KumarajTva, one of the “Four Saints of 
Kwan-chung” (Shensi and adjacent regions) and of the “Eighteen 
Sages of Lu-shan” (|§ ^1| , the mouniain near Kiukiang-fu, 
Kiangsi province, famous for the White Lotus temple erected 
there by Hwui-yuen, j|£, who lived A.D. 334 — 416 and who 
in A.D. 390 (VII 28) with 123 other persons began to worship 
Amitabha). 3 

This was followed by the commentary (§£), written by Liu-k‘iu 

1 Eliot, Hinduism and Buddhism, II, p. 65. 

2 Jap. Suppl. of the Canon, Xu XXIII, 4. 

3 Matsumoto, Miroku jddo-ron, Ch. I, pp. 9 sq. About Tao shung cf. 
Daijii III, p. 3449,3 s.v. Dosho. 
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(3§lj lfeL) of the Ts‘i dynasty (A.D. 479—502), who lived A.D. 
436—495 1 (8 fasc.) and by that of Fah-yun (££■ f§0, one of the 
“Three Great Priests of the Liang dynasty” (A.D. 502—557), who 
lived A.D. 467—529 (written between A.D. 502 and 529, 8 fasc., 

#»>•* 

A commentary on the 14th chapter of the sutra ( Anrakugyo - 
bon), entitled HokkekyO anrakugyo gi (%■ ^ ff (1 fasc., 
NanjsNo. 1547), was written in the Ch f en dynasty (A.D. 557— 581) 
by Chi-i's famous teacher Hwui-sze (fH ,§f,) (Nanyoh tashi, 

the third patriarch of the THen-t'ai school, who 
lived A.D. 514—577. 

These were, however, only preliminary works, and it was 
Chi-ch£ ta-shi (Chi-i, A.D. 531—597), 

the great founder of the T'ien-t'ai sect, so often mentioned in 
this book, who in his oral explanations, recorded by his disciple 
Kwan-ting Jjf , A.D. 5 61—632) made this sutra the principal 
text of his doctrine and one of the principal texts of the Canon. 
These three large commentaries (Nanjo Nos. 1534, 1536 and 1538, 
Myoho rengekyO gengi (7% §!|), “mystic meaning”, mongu (^jjr 
), "text”, and Maha-shikwan (J^ jJh HE), “Great Medi- 
tation and Knowledge”, are the Tendai sandaibu, 

^ , or “Three Great Works of the T‘ien-t‘ai sect” (all three 
20 fasc.; No. 1536 spoken in A.D.^587 and its record revised in 
A.D. 629; No. 1538 spoken in A.D. 594). 

In the eighth century commentaries on these three works were 
written by a famous Tien-fai priest, Chan-jan 8 (^ $$), the 
ninth patriarch of the sect, who lived A.D. 711 — 782 (T'ang 
dynasty, Hokke gengi shakusen, j||; Hokke monguki, fj}, 

Shikwan bugydden guketsu, tjh 1&; and Shikwan 

girei, ||$J, Nanjo Nos. 1535, 1537, 1539, 1541; 20, 30, 40 
and 2 fasc.). 

1 Daijli III, p. 4479, 3, s.v. Ryukyu. 

2 Jap. Supp. of the Canon, XLII, 2. Daljit III, p. 4075, 1, s.v. Hd-ttn, 

3 Daijiten, p. 1121,2; Daijli , III, p. 3277,3, s.v. Tannen . 
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Chi-ch6 ta-shi himself compiled the Hokke sammai sangi 
ij§ EE: 'Hi ^|’) or “Ceremonial rules ( kalpa ) for repentance 
[san) based on samadhi (deep meditation) on the Lotus (sutra)" 
(1 fasc., 5 ch.; Nanjo No, 1510) (between A.D. 589 and 597). 
“Additional ceremonial rules" of the same kind were given by 
Chan-jan (4 leaves, Nanjo No, 1511, prior to A.D. 782). 

Two commentaries, given orally by Chi-ch£ ta-shi and recorded 
by his disciple Kwan-ting (before A.D. 632), deal only with the 
mystic meaning of Ch. XXV, the Kwannongyu [ Fumonbon ), that 
is Nanjo No. 1555 [Kwannon gengi, ||| ^ i||) and No. 1557 

(Kwannon gisho, About A.D. 1020 these two 

works were explained by the T'ien-Vai priest Chi-li jjjf[) 
in NanjS Nos. 1556 and 1558 ( Kwannon gengi-ki, §g , and Kwannon 
gisho-ki), who also wrote “Ceremonial rules [kalpa) for wor- 
shipping the Lotus sutra” (. Rai HokkekyO gishiki, |j§ £3? ijl ® 
NanjS No. 1518, 2 leaves). 

The next great commentator of the Sui dynasty (A.D. 581—618) 
was Kih-tsang (^ |^), also called Hu (^, Mongol) Kih-tsang 
and Kia-siang Ta-shi, , “The Great Master of the 

Kia-siang monastery”, the founder of the San-lun [Sanron) sect 
in China, who lived A.D. 549 — 623. He wrote four commentaries 
on the Lotus sutra [Hokke genron, 3% fif; gisho, yUi, 

^ ; tdryaku, $£[§£) and one on Vasubandhu’s commentary 

(Hokkekyd-ronsho, jijfj£) (10, 12, 2, 6 and 3 fasc.). The genron 
was his last work, and differs a little from his former writings 
by reason of the influence of Chi-chd ta-shi’s explanations. In 
the beginning of the Ta-yeh era (A.D. 605 —618) he made 2000 
copies of the sutra, a very meritorious work. 1 

Kw‘ei-ki (|H 3j£), alias Ts'zg-ngan Ta-shi (Jion Daishi, 

the “Great Master of the Ts'zg-ngan monastery") (in 
Shensi province), (A.D. 632—682), in China the founder of a 

1 Daljlten, p. 242,2, s.v. KichtzS ; p. 189,3, s.v. KajS; Daijil, I, p. 634,2, 
s.v. KichizO. Jap. Suppl. of the Canon, XLI1, 3, 4, 5; XLI11, 1. 
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third great sect (the Fah-siang, a#. HossD sect), explained 
the Lotus satra from his point of view. He wrote an enormous 
number of works, four of which deal with this subject (e.g. the 
Hokke gensan, ij, f|). ' 

§ 1, C. Commentaries based on Chi-che ta-shi’s interpretations 
of the Lotus sutra, written by Chinese T‘ien-t‘ai priests of the 
Sung, Yuen and Ming dynasties { 10 th — 15 th cent. A.D.). 

Under the Northern Sung dynasty (A.D. 960—1127) Tao-wei 
based his commentary on Chi-ch6 ta-shi’s 

Mongu (Nan jo No. 1536) and Chan-jan’s Mongu-ki (Nanjo No. 1537). 
This work was prihted in Japan in Genroku 10 (A.D. 1697) (12 
fasc.). 1 * 3 Three commentaries were written on it by the Japanese 
Tendai priest Kwoken, who lived A.D. 1652—1739. 

A work of the Southern Sung dynasty (A.D. 1127 — 1279), 
Sheu-lun (^p^)’s Hokkekyd kwacha ( life ), was printed 
in China in A.D. 1306 and in Japan in A.D. 1678 (EmpS 6) 
(12 fasc.). 3 

Two other works of the same title appeared under the Yuen 
dynasty (A.D. 1295) and in the Ming time (Ying-loh era, A.D. 
1403 — 1425); they were written by Su Sih-shen (f^*f||§) 
(8fasc.) and by Yih-jii ( — • $ff) (of the Ying-loh era A.D. 1403-1425), 
the author of Nanjo No. 1621, the Concordance of numerical terms 
of the Canon (7 fasc.). In Japan they were printed in Genroku 7 
(A.D. 1694) and Genroku 3 (A.D. 1690). 4 

1 Daijiten, p. 888,2, s.v.Jion; p. 237, 1, s.v. Kiki ; Daijit, II, p. 2054, 1 8,v. 
Jionji, I, p. 624,1, s.v. Kiki. His portrait, Kokkwa No. 114, V (10th cent.). 
Jap. Suppi. of the Canon, LII, 4, 5. There are four commentaries on the 
Hokke gensan. 

Jap. Suppi. of the Canon, XLVII, 1—3. Daijii HI, p. 4096, 2, s.v. Hokke- 
kyd nyllsho (prov. nlssfto). 

* Jap. Suppi. of the Canon, XLVIII, 2—4. Daijii III, p. 4095, 1, s.v. Hokke- 
kyd kwachU. 

* Jap. Suppi. of the Canon, XLVIII, 5, XLIX 1-3. Daijii, 1.1. 
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Another Ming author, Chi-hiuh jjB,), a very prolific T‘ien- 
t‘ai writer who lived A.D. 1599—1654, wrote three works on 
this subject ( HokkekyO egi, 16 fasc.; rinkwan, 

1 fasc.; gengi setsuyo, ^ fg| |ff jjg, 2 fasc.). * 

§ 1, D. Chinese and Japanese works on miracles ascribed by 
tradition to the protective power of the Lotus sutra. 

About A.D. 650 — 710 the Chinese Tang priest Hwui-siang 
(]S| wrote a work of 10 fasciculi, entitled “Traditions about 
the widely praised Lotus” ( Gusan Hokkeden, 
which in A.D. 942 was printed in Korea. And about A.D. 713 — 756 
(in the K'ai-yuen and T'ien-pao eras) Siang Fah-shi (jj^ ^ $flj) 
wrote the “Records of traditions about the Lotus sdtra ” ( Hokke- 
kyO denki, ^ lijs J8| fE) (10 fasc.), which in A.D. 1600 
(KeichO 5) was translated and printed in Japan by Enchi ( dj ^ ). 1 2 3 

In the Southern Sung dynasty Tsung-hiao ( ^ gf|) (A.D. 1151 — 
1214) wrote a work entitled “Records of manifest favourable 
answers (to prayers) of the Lotus” (Hokke ken-0 roku, |p( Jfi 
4 fasc.), which with Hwui-siang’s Gusan Hokkeden, and the 
Kaitdden guroku ($| j|C 5A iff), written by the Korean 
priest ij| Jp- (Shin p), formed the base of the Hokke reigenden ( j|| 
l^jtl 'p|) or “Traditions abdht miraculous manifestations of the 
divine power of the Lotus”, composed by the Korean priest 
T HI (Ry^-en) and reprinted in A.D. 1534 (Kia-tsing 13) by 
Miao-hwui (i$j 

Two similar works were written in Japan, entitled Nihon koku 
HokkekyO denki (p| |E) “Records of traditions about the Lotus 

1 Jap. Suppl. of the Canon, L, 2 (rinkwan). Daijii III, p. 3303 3 s.v. 
Chikyoka. 

2 Daijii III, p. 4096, 2, s.v. Hokekyo denki. Jap. Suppl. of the Canon, Zj 
VII, 2 and XXII, 1. 

3 Daijii III, p. 4106, 1 ; Jap. Suppl. of the Canon, Za VII, 4. 
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sGtra in Japan” (3 fasc., ChOkyn era, A.D. 1040 — 1044, by Chingen, 
and printed in A.D. 1717 by Kw5-ei, a pupil 

of the Tendai priest KwSken, ^ fflt, who lived A.D. 1652—1739 
and explained Tao-wei’s Hokke nyUsho, pron. nissho) and Honcho 
hokkeden ( $ i$ ), “Traditions about the Lotus in 

Japan”, written by the Nichiren priest Nissei ( 0 ), the founder 

of Zuikwoji in Yatnashiro, who lived A.D. 1623 — 1668. 1 * 

A Honcho Hokke kenki |E)> “History of the miraculous 
manifestations of the Lotus in Japan”, written by the Hieizan 
priest YakugD ( is mentioned in the FusO ryakki. There 

an event of Ninna 4 (A.D. 888) is related. The FusO ryakki itself 
dates from about A.D. 1150. 3 It also quotes a Hokke kenki written 
by Chigen (/$ HOshi (not mentioned by Washio), with regard 
to the saint Zoga (Jff ^ , A.D. 917—1003), a famous Tendai 
priest and devout reader of the HokkekyO , 3 


§ l, E. Commentaries on the Lotus sQtra, written by Shotoku 
Taishi dnd Japanese priests of the Tendai, Nichiren 
and Shingon sects. 

In A.D. 615 (the 23rd year of the Empress Suiko's reign) the 
great Shstoku Taishi (A.D. 572—622) completed his HokkekyO 
gisho (fH jj^), based mainly upcfn Fah-yun (££ H)' s com " 
mentary of the Liang dynasty (written between A.D. 502 and 529, 
HokkekyO giki). In A.D. 772 (Hoki 3) the Kegon priest KaimyO 
(?tic ®J) an d seven others went to China and brought this book 
as a present to the Chinese priest Ling-yiu (Hi&) of Lun S' 
hing-sz% (fg$ j§l ^p). It consists of four kwan, and with his two 
other commentaries ( gisho on the ShOmangyO and YuimakyO, 
Nanjo Nos. 59 and 146) was called Taishi sankyosho, “The three 

1 Daijil III, p. 4094,2, s.v. HokekyS. 

* FusS ryakki, Ch. xxn, p. 634. 

8 Ibid., Ch. XXVII, p. 762 (Ch5h73 5, A.D. 1003). 
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sutra commentaries of the Crown-prince”. After having been 
printed in A.D. 12,47, 1294, 1655 and 1682, it was included in 
the Dai Nihon Bukkyd zensho or “Complete Buddhist works of 
Great Japan”, published in Taisho 3 (A.D. 1914). Commentaries 
on it were written by the Kegon priest ShitshS '(#:) of Todaiji 
(about A.D. 1260) {HokkekyO gikisho, f|| §2 tfji , 2 kwan) and by 
the Kegon priest GyOnen ( $&£ $ft) (A.D. 1240— 1321) of Kaidan-in 
in Yamato ( Taishi Hokkesho ekwoki, 3§| IE» acc - to Washio 
90 kwan, acc. to the Daijii 60 kwan). The latter, who wrote an 
enormous number of books, also made extensive commentaries 
upon Shotoku Taishi’s works on the Shdmangyd (18 kwan) and 
the YuimakyO (40 kwan). 1 Apparently the Kegon sect venerated 
the writings of ShOtoku Taishi especially and emphasized the 
value of his explanations. 

MyO-ichi ( B)J — > ) (A.D. 728—798), a learned priest of Todaiji, 
wrote a commentary on the SaishOOkyO, a Hokkekyd ryakki (^ 
f2, 4 ch.) and a Hokke-ki (ffti, 2 ch.), but his works are lost. 2 

Dengyh Daishi (Saicho) < A - D - 767-822), 

the celebrated founder of the Tendai sect in Japan, wrote several 
commentaries on the Lotus sutra and Chi-ch6 ta-shi's works upon 
it ( Hokke gengi mondO, 2 kwan ; Kenhokke gisho, 8 kwan ; Hokke 
shoki, 10 kwan; Tendai mongu onshS; Shikwan mongu; Hokke 
shinyS, 30 kwan; Hokke shiki ,etc.). 3 

Chisho Daishi (Enchin) (^g ^ ? (JJ ^) (A.D. 814-891), 

another great author who studied in China from A.D. 853 to 858 
and after his return to Japan introduced the mystic Jimon (^p 
Pj ) branch of the Tendai sect and built Onjdji ( Hi* 3? , Mii- 
dera, the famous rival of Enryakuji on Hieizan, 

the sammon-ha, jjj $j^)> devoted more than a dosen works 
to the Lotus sutra. Washio enumerates them all, but the Daijii 

1 Daijii III, p. 4095,1, s.v, HSkekyO gisho; Washio, p. 215,2, s.v. Gyonen . 

2 Washio, p. 1076,2, s.v. Myd-ichi. 

3 Washio, p. 403, 1, s.v. Saichd, 
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mentions the Nyu-shingon-mon ks-en Hokke-gi, 71 ff PI 
If! M 111 ’ “R ules °* tlle Lotus, explained as an intro- 
duction into the Tantric doctrine”, a title which clearly indicates 
its mystic character. 1 * 

Dohan (^$|) of ShUchi-in on Ksyasan (A.D. 1184—1252), 
a Shingon priest of the 13 th century, a very prolific author, wrote 
also a Hokke ongi (^fH)- 3 

In the second part of the seventeenth century, when, especially 
in the Genroku era (A.D. 1688—1704), under the Shdgunate of 
Tsunayoshi (A.D. 1680 — 1709), ancient Buddhist cults and 
ceremonies recovered new life and vigour and, as seen above 
(§ 1, C, p. 620), the Chinese commentaries on the Lotus sutra, 
based upon Chi-ch6 ta-shi's works, were printed in Japan, the 
Tendai priest Shskei (*|s|: ]|§) (A.D. 1667 — 1737) wrote four 
commentaries on this text ( Hokke Shakudai , ^ ||f , 1 kwan ; 
Hokke ryakusho, ^ 10 kwan; Hokke nyUshu gi-en, 30 kwan ; 

Hokke Shushaku, 20 kwan). 3 KwDken (A.D. 1652-1739), 

who belonged to the same sect, wrote three commentaries on 
Tao-wei’s work of the Northern Sung dynasty (TV and one 
on that of the Ming priest Chi-hiuh fH) mentioned above 
(§ 1> C, p. 621) ( Hokke nyUsho ( nissho ) koroku, 12 kwan, Hokke 
egl ronroku etc.), as well as extensive works on Chi-che ta-shi's 
Shikwan (24 kwan) and Mongu (50 kwan). He also wrote an 
“Introductory explanation to the coflection of wide-spread traditions 
about (the miraculous power of) the Lotus” ( Hokke gudenshU 
josetsu ) and an “Explanation of the meaning of (the chapter on 
the Buddha's) length of life”. 4 

We see how the Tendai priests of that time evidently renewed 
the ancient glory of the Lotus. Of the Nichiren sect the priest 
Nlssei ( 0 j§fc) (A.D, 1623 — 1668), mentioned already above as 

1 Daijii HI, p. 4094,2; Washio, pp. 98 sq., s.v. Enchln. 

5 Washio, p. 887, 1 s.v. Dohan , 

3 Washio, p. 596, 1, s.v. Shdkei. 

4 Washio, p. 345, s.v. KSken. 
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the author of the Honchd hokkeden, wrote also a “New commentary 
on the Lotus sUtra” ( shinchu , f}J) (12 kwan), like Shokei’s 

ryakusho based upon Chi-che ta-shi’s explanations. 1 Of the 
Shingon sect RyOta (^ '$0 (A.D. 1622 — 1680) made a study 
of the Kwannongyd and wrote a work entitled Kwannongyd senchU 
()§£ '££> “selected commentaries”, 3 kwan). 2 

A comparative work on the Lotus sutra, containing the dif- 
ferences in reading of 17 kinds of the text of seven kwan and 
59 of that of eight kwan, was published in A.D. 1840 (Tempo 1) 
by the Tendai priest Shtf-en (p^'^jj)) (alias Shin-a, j|| pFjf, 
A.D. 1786 — 1859), who gave himself the greatest trouble to find 
ill these manuscripts by travelling about and visiting all the 
monasteries and temples where those precious relics of the past 
were preserved. He copied them carefully, and published not 
only the Hokkekyd kdi (#JS ) (2 kwan, comparative work), 
but also the Sankehon Hokkekyd ( [_L( ^ jfS , 8 kwan), with a 
batsu (^) or writing in praise thereof at the end of the work 
by the Tendai zasa, the Imperial Prince Jdshin ^ ). This 
great collector of books (ShU-en), who built three libraries to 
contain his treasures, was much honoured by the great of Kyoto 
and Nikko. And he deserved it for his great enthusiasm and 
activity for the world-wide fame of the Lotus! 3 


§ 2. Contents of the Lotus sutra. 

The contents of this famous MahlySna text, which was the 
principal sutra of the T'ien-t'ai school and gradually obtained a 
predominant position in the Buddhism of China and Japan, are 
well-known through Burnout's version entitled “Le Lotus de la 

1 Daijii III, p. 4094,2; not mentioned in the list of his works given by 
"Washio, p. 975, 2, s.v. Nissel. 

1 Washio, p. 1210,2, s.v. Ryota. 

3 Daijii II, p. 2799, 1, s.v. Shin-a ; III, p. 4095, 2, s.v. Hokkekyd koi. 
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Bonne Loi", and Kern’s translation in the Sacred Books of the 
East (Vol. XXI). 

It may therefore suffice to point out some details of the work 
connected with the Tendai cults and ceremonies, and some 
differences of numeration between Kern’s text and the Chinese 
translation of KumarajTva (A.D. 402—412), which down to the 
present day has remained in contant use among the Chinese and 
Japanese Buddhists. 

The Chinese text is divided into 8 kwan (^), fasciculi, and 
28 hon (|5?r), chapters, Kern's Ch. XI contains KumSrajTva’s 
Ch. XI and XII, which renders all the numbers of the following 
Chinese chapters different from those of the corresponding parts 
of the English version. This is the reason that the famous Kwanzeon 
Bosatsu fumonbon pp), devoted to AvalokiteSvara, is 

the 25th chapter of the Chinese and the 24th of the English 
text (“The all-sided one"). It is the first chapter of the 8th Chinese 
fasciculus, the further chapters of which are the Darani-bon 
(26th chapter, on magic formulae, Ch. XXI of the English text), 
the MyGshogon-0 honji-bon (on King Subhavyuha, 27th chapter, 
Kern's Ch. XXV, entitled “Ancient devotion”, and, as the last 
chapter, the Fugen Bosatsu kwanhotsu-bon, “Encouragement of 
Samantabhadra" (28th chapter, Kern Ch. XXVI). Only the last 
sentence of Kern’s final chapter (the 27th) about all the Buddhas, 
Bodhisattvas, disciples, devas, men, demons and Gandharvas 
applauding the words of the Lord, is found at the end of the 
Chinese Samantabhadra chapter (the 28th, the end of the work). 
As to the Buddha’s committing and entrusting the sUtra to the 
“young men of good family”, this is found, as always, in Kern’s 
last chapter, but, curiously enough, it forms the 22 nd chapter 
( zokurui , IJ§| ^ ) of the Chinese version instead of the “spells", 
dhSranT (Kern Ch. XXI), given here in the 26th chapter. It is 
clear that, as Prof. Kern says (Introd., p. XXI), the succeeding, 
chapters are later additions. KumlrajTva seems to have used older 
manuscripts than Dharmaraksha I, by whom the earlier translation* 
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Nanjo No. 138, was made (A.D. 266—313). There the epilogue 
is placed at the ond of the sUtra, after the additional matter; in 
KumErajTva’s text it is still in its original position. 

The HokkekyO is sometimes called the IchijBkyo ( — ‘ 
Ekaydna sutra), ‘'Sutra of the Only Vehicle", because the doctrine 
of the “Only Vehicle” (the BaddhayQna) is the main thesis of 
this sutra . For this reason the Tendai sect is sometimes designated 
by the laudatory term of IchijB enshu, — * ^ jg| “The Perfect 
Sect of the Only Vehicle”. 1 This doctrine, which is often mentioned 
in the Imperial Ordinances and memorials to the Throne, recorded 
in the Annals, is explained by the Buddha in the second chapter 
of the sHtra (“Skilfulness”, hOben-boti, ^ ^ j5p 1 upaya, hdben, 
means an expedient, a convenient way, namely of saving mankind). 
There the Lord, in answer to SEriputra’s question as to the reason 
that he so repeatedly extolled the skill, knowledge and preaching 
of the TathEgata and praised the profundity of his Law, says 
that the exposition of the mystery of the TathSgata is so difficult 
to understand, that he uses “hundred thousand various skilful 
means, such as divers interpretations, indications, explanations, 
illustrations”. The sole object of his appearing in the world is 
to teach all creatures TathHgata-knowledge. “By means of one 
sole vehicle, to wit, the Buddha-vehicle, Shriputra, do 1 teach 
creatures the Law; there is r\o second vehicle, nor a third. This 
is the nature of the Law, Sariputra, universally in the world, in 
all directions”. “All Buddhas have preached the Law by means 
of only one vehicle, the Buddha-vehicle, which finally leads to 
omniscience”. “There is but one vehicle, Sariputra, and that is 
the Buddha-vehicle”. 2 

With regard to thd Tendai cults and ceremonies the 
following chapters of the sutra are also of special importance. 
Ch. VIII (3l SIB ft. Gohyaku deshi juki-bon, 

1 Daljiten, p. 73, 2, s.v. IchijB. 

2 Kern's translation, Ch. u, pp. 40 sqq.; hBben-bon. 
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“The Five hundred disciples receive the prophecy” (of their 
future Buddha-ship from the Buddha) (“Destiny of the 500 monks”). 
Although the Rinzai branch of the Zen sect was the propagator 
of the cult of the 500 Arhats in Japan, the celebrated priest 
Eisai, who in A.D. 1191 returned from China and began to preach 
the Rinzai doctrine, belonged originally to the Tendai sect and 
introduced the cult of the 500 Arhats directly from T‘ien-t‘ai- 
shan. There they were worshipped in a temple dedicated to 
them, and men deemed that they wandered about in the neigh- 
bourhood of the famous Rock Bridge and performed numberless 
miracles. It is no wonder that this T‘ien-fai centre was also their 
chief place of worship, because in Ch. VIII of the Lotus sUtra 
the Buddha announces their future Buddhaship. In this way the 
Mah3y3na doctrine made them active preachers before they could 
attain the highest aim, Parinirvana. With regard to this chapter 
and the 500 Arhats of T'ien-Fai-shan we may refer the reader 
to the present writer’s treatise on “ The Arhats in China and 
Japan”, Ch. II, §§ 7 and 16, pp. 26 and 36. 

Ch. X ( ££ ift tip > Hoshi-bon, “The Preacher”). Here supreme 
and perfect enlightenment is predicted by the Buddha to all 
those “who shall take, read, make known, recite, copy, and after 
copying always keep in memory and from time to time regard 
this DharmaparySya, even though it, be but a single stanza thereof; 
to those who through that book shall feel veneration for the 
T athagatas, treat them with the respect due to Masters, honour, 
revere, worship them; to those who shall worship that book 
with flowers, incense, perfumed garlands, ointment, powder, clothes, 
umbrellas, flags, banners, music, etc., and with acts of reverence 
such as bowing and joining hands”. The preacher of this sQtra 
shall always see the Lord, whether he be preaching or living in 
mountain caverns and studying his lesson; he shall be inspired 
by the Buddha. 

Ch. XI (^L Sf ^ t^i> Ken-hutu-bon, “Apparition of a Stupa”). 
Here a great stupa, consisting of seven precious substances, arises 
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from the earth and appears in the sky, worshipped by all those 
present. The Buddha opens it and then the Buddha Prabhn- 
taratna ( Taho , ^ §p) is seen sitting within the stupa and is 
heard praising the Lord Sakyamuni. When about to be come 
completely extinct, this Buddha had declared that his stupa would 
arise “wherever in any Buddha-field in the ten directions of space, 
in all worlds, the Dharmaparyaya of the Lotus of the True Law 
should be propounded”, and that the Buddhas then preaching 
the Lotus must open the Stupa containing the frame of his body 
and show it to the four classes of hearers. 

Therefore in his stnpa Taho Butsu is worshipped as the 
protector of the Lotus SUtra. 

“Seated on a centifolious lotus, as large as a chariot yoked 
with four horses, surrounded and attended by many Bodhisattvas, 
Manju&rT, the prince royal, arose from the depths of the sea, 
from the abode of the N3ga king Sagara (i.e. the Ocean)”. He 
caused to appear from the sea and arise to the sky all the 
numberless Bodhisattvas, trained by him by expounding the Lotus 
sutta, and the virtuous daughter of Sagara, eight years of age, 
who understood it all and who, after presenting a most precious 
gem to the Buddha, in the presence of the whole assembly 
then became a male Bodhisattva and went to the South to preach 
the Law in the world Vimala (spotless). 

MaKjuSrT and Mai trey a, who are introduced speaking and 
uttering many stanzas in the Introductory chapter, are often 
addressed by the Buddha in other parts of the sUtra, and question 
him about divers matters or praise his Law, 

Ch. XIII (|gf ^ kwanjigyO-bon, “Encouragement to 

keep and put into practise” (this sUtra), Kern Ch. XII, “Exertion”). 
By regarding the Bodhisattvas the Buddha causes them to promise 
that they will endure and do all things to proclaim this sublime sUtra 
to the World and deliver his message. It is “the last sUtra proclaimed 
in the world, the most eminent of all my sUtras, which I have always 
kept and never divulged” (Ch. XIV, anfakugyO, “Peaceful life”). 
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In Ch. XVI Nyorai-juryB-bon, “Duration 

of life of the Tathagata”, Kern Ch. XV) the ^Buddha preaches 
the eternity of his existence. He points out that his extinction 
is only a device, to induce mankind to follow his doctrine. “So 
am I the father of the world, the Self-born, the Healer, the Pro- 
tector of all creatures. Knowing them to be perverted, infatuated 
and ignorant, I teach ultimate rest, not being myself at rest”. 
This chapter is one of the so-called shiyobon ( 0 H “four 
important chapters" (of the Lotus sutra); the three others are 
Ch. II (•% h5ben-bon, devices, Kern Ch. II, “skilfulness”, 

“able management, diplomacy”, updyakauialya, of the leaders); 
Ch. XIV ( anrakugyo-bon , Kern Ch. XIII, “Peaceful life”) ; Ch. XXV 
(Kwanzeon Bosatsu fumonbon, Kern Ch. XXIV, “Universal gate 
of AvalokiteSvara”). 1 These are the shiyBbon of the Tendai sect; 
those of the Hokke sect of Nichiren (founded in A.D. 1253 and 
based upon this sutra, are the hoben, juryB, Nyorai jinriki (#ft 
> “Divine power of the TathSgatas”, Ch. XXI, Kern 
Ch. XX) and the Darani-bon (“Spells”, Ch.XXVI, Kern Ch. XXI). 1 

The worship of the sutra, as representing the Buddha himself 
and his disciples (well-known in Japan through the cult of the 
Nichiren sect), is preached in Ch. XVII ($* )J|J ^ > bun- 

betsu kadoku-bon, “the meritorious virtue of discrimination”, Kern 
Ch. XVI, “Of piety"). “Though one be ever so good in disposition, 
much greater merit will he obtain w'ho shall keep or write 
this Sutra. A man should cause this to be written and have it 
well put together in a volume; he should always worship the 
volume with flowers, garlands, ointments, and constantly place 
near it a lamp filled with scented oil, together with full-blown 
lotuses and suitable oblations of Michelia Champaka. The man 
who pays such worship to the books will produce a mass of 
merit which cannot be measured". 

1 Daijiten, p. 685, 2, s.v. shiyBbon. 

8 Daijii, III, p. 4094, 1, s.v. HokekyB, 
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The “meritoriousness of joyful acceptance” (zuikt kudoku, |j|| 
■Hr IS) o{ tl V s satra and the blessings obtained by it, and 
the “meritorious virtues of the priest” (who preaches this sutra) 
(, hSsht kudoku, & $ 1M> K ern Ch. XVIII, “the advantages 

of a religious preacher”, i.e. all the divine powers attained by 
him) are dealt with in the two following chapters, Ch. XVIII and 
XIX of KumarajTva’s translation. 

In Ch. XXI, devoted to the "transcendent power of the TathS- 
gatas” ( Nyorai jinriki, ) we read that „he who 

keeps this Sutra, the veritable Law, will fathom the mystery of 
the highest man; will soon comprehend what truth it was that 
was arrived at on the terrace of enlightenment. The quickness 
of his apprehension will be unlimited; like the wind he will 
nowhere encounter obstacles; he who keeps this exalted Sutra 

knows the purport and interpretation of the Law” “He 

resembles the moon and the sun; he illuminates all around him, 
and while roaming the earth in different directions he rouses 
many Bodhisattvas. The wise Bodhisattvas who, after hearing the 
enumeration of such advantages, shall keep this Sutra after my 
complete extinction, will doubtless reach enlightenment”. 

In Ch. XXIII (the 22th of Kern’s translation) ( Yaku-o Bosatsu 
honji-bon, HI 3l ^ fH ^ ^ “Ancient devotion of Bhai- 
shajyaraja”) this sutra is called the “king of Sutras" (a term 
applied also to the SaishdDkyd and the Ninndkyo) ; “it saves all 
beings from all fear, delivers them from all pains”. Again the 
Buddha lays stress upon the enormous merit of teaching, learning, 
writing and worshipping this text. And he adds that any female 
who in the last five hundred years of the millennium shall hear 
and penetrate this chapter of the Ancient Devotion of Bhaisha- 
jyarEja, shall be reborn as a man in SukhSvatT, Ami tab ha's 
heaven, and as a Bodhisattva shall see innumerable Buddhas and 
be praised by them. 

Hokke sammai (»* = ]*) “Meditation ( samddhi ) on the 
Lotus” (cf. above, chapter VIII, § 18, pp. 355 sqq., on the Hokke 
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sembd) is mentioned in Ch. XXIV ( Myd-on Bosatsu-bon, ^ 
“Chapter on the Bodhisattva Gadgadasvara ”) (Kem 
Ch. XXIII), where numberless lotus flowers, on gold stalts 'with 
silver leaves, suddenly appear on account of this Bodhisattva's 
deep meditation, and where the Buddha states that Gadgadasvara 
preaches this satra in every kind of shape, from that of Indra 
to that of a demon, in order to save all beings. 

Ch. XXV ( Kern’s 24th chapter) is the famous Kwanzeon 
Bosatsu fumonbon, often abbreviated into Fumonbon 
PI “Chapter of the universal gate”) (of AvalokiteSvara) 
(Kern: “The All-sided One”). Here the Lord describes the pro- 
digious saving power of this Bodhisattva in all possible dangers 
produced by fire, water, demons, men (in case of capital punishment 
“the swords of the executioners shall snap asunder", as in the 
case of Nichiren; robbers and enemies are driven away by the 
invocation of his name), and passions. He is a giver of male 
and female offspring and of unfailing profit; he who adores 
him and cherishes his name accumulates a mass of merit equal 
to that produced by him who adores innumerable Buddhas. He 
preaches the Law in every shape, from that of a Buddha, Brahma, 
Indra, MaheSvara (Siva), Kubera, to those of a goblin or an imp, 
in order to convert and to save all beings. So great are his 
faculty of transformation and his compassion, which 
he showed also by accepting a pearl necklace, offered to him 
as a decoration of piety by the Bodhisattva Akshayamati (|jj| 
fj£ j{|, Mujinl ), and which he divided into two parts, one for 
the Lord Sakyamuni and one for the Lord Prabhfltaratna. 1 

Then follow the stanzas in praise of Avaloki teSvara's protective 
power, which saves mankind from all dangers, also from those 
caused by spells, beasts, lightning and diseases, and from all 
troubles and sorrows of the world. To all beings, including the 
gods, he is a saviour, and by means of his great magic power 

1 The Chinese text gives Tahdtd, ^ Prabhutaratna’s pagoda. 
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and his vast knowledge and skilfulness he shows himself in all 
regions. % 

Amitabha and his Western Paradise are again praised, and 
AvalokiteSvara, the great Compassionate One, the Universal Lord, 
is said to be his attendant, “at one time standing to the right, 
at another to the left of the Chief AmitSbha”. 

“And while this chapter was being expounded by the Lord, 
84000 living beings from that assembly felt their minds drawn 
to that supreme and perfect enlightenment, with which nothing 
else can be compared". 

In Ch. XXVII (Kern's 25th chapter), entitled MySshogon-U honji-bon 
(# )|£ R 3s $ * j^i), “Chapter on the original matter of 
King Subha vynha", the two devout sons of this king are said to 
have been former incarnations of the Bodhisattvas BhaishajyarEja 
and Bhaishajya(rSja)m udgata ( Yaku-B and Yakujd, |j| 5:, 
HIJ^) (both belonging to Amitabha’s retinue). “All those who 
shall cherish the names of these two good men shall become worthy 
of receiving homage from the world, including the gods". 

The last chapter, Ch. XXVIII (Kern’s 26* chapter), entitled v 
Fugen Bosatsu kwanhotsu-bon “En- 

couragement of Samantabhadra”, is very important. Accompanied 
by hundred thousands of Bodhisattvas Mahasattvas he comes from 
the East, producing by his magic a great escort of gods, Nagas, 
goblins, Gandharvas, demons, Garudas, Kinnaras, great serpents, 
men, and non-human beings. He comes to hear the Lord Sakyamuni 
expounding this satra. Then the Buddha states that this text 
(although, as a general rule, fit for males only) may also be 
entrusted to females, provided they are possessed of four requisites, 
to wit: if they are under the superintendence of the Lords Buddhas, 
if they have planted good roots, if they keep steadily to the mass 
of disciplinaiy regulations, and if, in order to save creatures, they 
have their thoughts fixed on supreme and perfect enlightenment. 

Then Samantabhadra promises to protect the monks who keep 
this sutra. “Incessantly and constantly, o Lord, will I protect 
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such a preacher. And when a preacher who applies himself to 
this DharmaparyEya shall take a walk, then, o Lord, will I 
mount a white elephant with six tusks, and with a 
train of Bodhisattvas betake myself to the place where that preacher 
is walking, in order to protect this DharmaparySya’'. In the same 
way he will encourage those priests, who, after beholding him, 
shall acquire meditation and obtain spells, and lay 
devoties as well as monks and nuns who study this satra. If 
they do so for 3x7 days, on the 21st day he will appear to 
them, mounted on his white elephant with six tusks and sur- 
rounded by Bodhisattvas, and he will stimulate the preachers 
and protect them by giving them spells which shall make them 
inviolable. He promises heavenly felicity after death to those who 
shall write and keep this satra and comprehend it. “He who 
writes it with undistracted attention shall be supported by the 
hands of a thousand Buddhas, and at the moment of his death 
he shall behold another thousand Buddhas face to face”. And he 
shall be reborn in the Tushita heaven, where Maitreya 
preaches the Law. 

Then the Buddha praises Samantabhadra for these words and 
says that those who shall cherish this Bodhisattva’s name may 
rest assured that they have seen him, the TathEgata, himself, and 
have heard him preach this satra, and have paid him homage. 
The monks who keep this sutra *and preach it, will not be 
covetous; they will be honest and refrain from worldly business. 
And those who treat them badly shall be punished by being 
reborn with ugly faces, deformed bodies and disgusting diseases. 
“Therefore, Samantabhadra, even from afar people should rise 
from their seats before the monks who keep this Dharmaparyaya, 
and show them the same reverence as to the TathEgata”. 

The expounding of this chapter caused a hundred thousand 
of kotis of Bodhisattvas to acquire the talismanic spell Avarta 
sen-darani). As to these protective spells, in 
Ch. XXVI (Kern’s 21st chapter) ( darani-bon , “Spells”) they are 
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given for the protection of those who keep this satra and preach 
it by the Bodhisattyas BhaisajyarQja ( Yaku-0 ) and Pradanasura 
( -H ^ use )» by two of the Four Deva Kings, Vaistavana and 
Dhrtarastra ( Bishamon and Jikoku, tf H; instead of the latter 
VirUdhaka is given in Kern’s text), and by ten giantesses with 
their children and followers ( rasetsunyo , $j| ^lj ^ , Raksa&l ; 
eleven, amongst whom Kunti and HarTtT, are enumerated in Kern’s 
text). Then the Buddha praises them and says that those especially 
who keep this sUtra “wholly and entirely” and who worship it 
with flowers, incense, fragrant garlands, ointment, powder, cloth, 
flags, banners and lamps with all kinds of fragrant oil, shall 
deserve to be guarded by them. “And while this chapter on spells 
was being expounded, 68000 living beings received the faculty 
of acquiescence in the Law that has no origin” (*£8cS. 
mushohd-nin). 

Upon recapitulating the above facts we see that besides the 
Buddha himself the principal figures of this sUtra are the Buddha 
Prabhutaratna ( TahD ) and the Bodhisattvas Samantabhadra, Man- 
jusrT, Avalokiteivara, Maitreya, Bhaisajyaraja ( Yaku-5 ), Bhai$a- 
jyamudgata (YakujS) and Gadgadasvara ( Myd-on ). Worship is to 
be paid also to the 500 Arhats and especially to the sutra 
itself. 

Of the disciples Sariputra is addressed by the Lord and said 
to be a future Buddha called* Padmaprabha, and in stanzas he 
utters his joy about the Lord’s expounding the wonderful Law 
(Ch, II and III, Skilfulness, Hoben-bon, ~)f , and A Parable, 

Hiyu-bon, if ^t). 

Ananda and Rdhula are mentioned particularly in Ch. IX, where 
their future Buddhaship is predicted as well as that of 2000 other 
disciples. Maha-Kdsyapa is addressed in Ch. V (On Plants, 
Yakusdyu-bon, HI §§? ^ , "Instruction with regard to medicinal 
herbs”), and his Buddhaship is prophesied in Ch. VI (Announce- 
ment of Future Destiny, & IE tlfi , Jukibon). There the Buddha 
gives the same prediction to his senior disciples SubfiQti , Mahd - 
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KatySyana, and MahS-Maudgalyayana, who in Ch. IV (Dispo- 
sition, Shinge-bon, “Explanation _ of Faith") humbly 

compare themselves to the poor, foolish son of a rich father, 
who, after having been forsaken by his son in his youth, finds 
him after fifty years and by several devices convinces him of his 
own position and wealth. In the same way they, thinking them- 
selves unable to obtain supreme perfect enlightenment, to-day 
suddenly have heard from the Lord that disciples, too, may be 
predestined for it. Thus they have acquired a magnificent and 
incomparable jewel. 

Finally, Punja is praised in Ch. VIII (on the 500 Arhats) as 
“the foremost of preachers in this assembly", who shall become 
a famous Buddha by the name of Dharmaprabhasa. 

Amitabha and his Western Paradise, Maitreya and the Tushita 
heaven where he preaches the Law, Avalokitesvara as Amitabha’s 
attendant, are all found in this important sutra. Meditation 
on the lotus ( Hokke sammat) is described as having a wonderful 
effect, and magic formulae are given by two Bodhisattvas 
(Bhai?ajyarSja and Prad&na&Qra, Yaku-d and Yuse), two of the 
Four Deva Kings {Vaiiravana and Dhftardstra, Bishamon and 
Jikoku ) and by ten Pdk§a§T, for those who keep and expound 
this text. Worship, meditation and magic are therefore combined 
in the ceremonies, based on this “King of SRtras”. 

§ 3. The Hokkekyd, the Kwanzeongyo, and the Kwannon 
cult in the seventh and eighth centuries. 

A. The seventh century. 

As seen above (Ch. I, § 2, p. 6), in the seventh century the 
Hokkekyd was only mentioned in A.D. 606, the fourteenth year 
of the Empress Suiko’s reign, when Shdtoku Taishi lectured on 
the Shdmangyd and this sntra. He explained the Hokkekyd in the 
Palace of Okamoto, and the Empress was so greatly pleased 
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that she bestowed upon him 100 cho of “water-fields” (wet rice- 
fields) in Harima province, which were added to the Ikaruga 
temple ( HOryuji ). 1 According to the Genkd Shakusho this hap- 
pened in the tenth month, and the size of the land was 1000 se, 
1 e. 10 cho. 2 

In A.D. 680, the ninth year of Temmu Tenno’s reign, we find 
two Kwannon images and Amida with his two attendant Bodhi- 
sattvas Kwannon and Daiseishi mentioned among the images 
placed in Yakushiji. 3 Six years later (A.D. 686, ShuchS 1, VII 28), 
when the Emperor Temmu was very ill, “the Princes and Ministers 
made images of Kwannon, for the Emperor’s sake. Accordingly 
the KwanzeongyO was expounded in the Great Official Temple”. 
And some days later (VIII 2) “100 Bosatsu (those Kwannon images) 
were set up within the Palace, and 200 volumes ( kwan ) of the 
KwannongyO were read”. 1 2 * 4 5 

In A.D. 689, the third year of the Empress Jits’s reign (IV 20), 
an ambassador came from Shiragi (one of the three kingdoms of 
Korea) with a letter of condolence upon Temmu Tenns’s decease 
and a present of gold-copper images of Amida, Kwanzeon and 
Daiseishi (probably to be worshipped on behalf of his soul). 8 

§ 3, B. The Kwannon cult and the Kwanzeon sutra 
in the iighth century. 

The eighth century witnessed the gradual rise of the Hokkekyd 
and, in connection with the constantly increasing Kwannon cult, 
one single time the KwanzeongyO was copied separately (A.D. 740, 
IX 15). Amida and his two attendant Bodhisattvas Kwannon and 
Daiseishi also appeared on the stage of the official cults (A.D.760 sq.), 

1 Nihongl, Ch. xxn, p. 381; Aston II, p. 135. 

2 Genkd Shakusho, Ch, xx, p. 982. 

9 Fus'd ryakki, Ch. V, p. 527. 

4 Nlhongi, Ch. xxix, pp. 542 sq.; Aston II, p. 379. 

5 Nihongl, Ch. xxx, p. 551 ; Aston II, p. 391. 
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represented in their Pure Land ( jddo , Sukhdvati) or as three 
images ( Amida sanzon ). This Western Paradise was, as stated 
above, twice mentioned in the Lotus sOtra : in the 23rd chapter 
(“Ancient devotion of Bhaisajyardja, Yaku-d”), where rebirth in 
that heaven is promised to all females who shall hear and fathom 
this chapter, and in the 25th (the Kwanzeongyd or Fumonbon ), 
where Amida and his JOdo, as well as his chief attendant, the 
great compassionate Kwannon, are praised and the latter is glorified 
as the Saviour of the world. 1 

An important centre of the Kwannon cult was Kwanzeonji 
in Tsukushi. This is the popular name, used also in the annals, 
of Kiyomizu-san Fumon-in ('fit # PI $£), the Tendai 
shrine still existing near Mizuki village, Tsukushi district, Chikuzen 
province. 2 Although in A.D, 709 (WashG 2, II 1) the Empress 
Gemmei gave orders to make haste in fulfilling the vow of erecting 
this temple, made by Tenchi TennG on behalf of the soul of his 
mother, Saimei TennG, who died in Asakura (Chikuzen province) 
on her way to Korea, the shrine was not built until A.D. 723 
(Yoro 7, II 2). The Empress GenshO then sent a high nobleman, 
the Buddhist priest Mansei of Nara to Tsukushi, in order to 
erect the sanctuary. 3 Her successor, ShGmu TennG, granted a 
fief of 100 houses to this temple, for a period of five years, 
beginning with A.D. 738 (Tempyp 10, III 4). Seven years later 
(A.D. 745, TempyO 17, XI 2) we read that by order of ShGmu 
TennG the shrine was built (anew) by Gembo §Jj), a Hosso 
priest of Kofukuji. 4 

In A.D. 749 (TempyO ShchG 1, VII 13) the Empress KGken, 
who had just ascended the throne, fixed the extent of the new 
rice-fields of the Buddhist temples: 4000 chG for the Kokubun- 

1 Cf. De la Vallie Poussin, Bouddhisme, Ch. v, pp. 260—273, 

2 Yoshlda T5go, Vol. I, p. 1486, s.v. Kwanzeonji. 

3 Shoku Nihongi, Ch. IV, p. 59; Ch. ix, p. 143; some of Mansei’s poems 
are found in the ManyoshB. 

4 Ibid., Ch. xiii, p. 215; Ch. xvi, p. 261. 
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KonkwOmydji of Yamato ( Todaiji ) ; 2000 cho for Gwangoji-, 1000 cho 
for each of the ether Kokubun-Konkwdmydji (provincial state 
monasteries, established in A.D. 741), the Hokkeji of Yamato 
(the main provincial state nunnery, kokubun-niji), Daianji, Ya- 
kushiji and Kdfukuji (the latter three with Gwangoji being the 
Four Great Temples of Nara, two of the HossO sect, namely 
Yakushiji and Kofukuji, and two Sanron shrines); 500 cho for 
Gufukuji ( ^f), HOrydji, Shitennoji, Sufukuji ( jjjg ^jp), 
Shin- Yakushiji, Konkdji (||| =^p), 1 Yakushiji in Shimotsuke 

province and Kwanzeonji in Tsukushi; 400 cho for the 
Hokkeji of all the other provinces (the provincial state nun- 
neries, devoted to the Hokkekyo ); and 100 cho for each of the 
other jogakuji (^|ji| ^jp , officially authorized Buddhist temples), 2 
This important ordinance shows us the relative position of the 
different important Buddhist sanctuaries of that time, and we see 
the comparatively high rank of the Hokkeji (especially that of 
Nara) and of Kwanzeonji in Tsukushi. In A.D. 762 -(TempyO 
Hoji 5 (6), I 21), 3 under Junnin TennO’s reign, a kaidan (JtJcijj) 
or “altar of commandments” was erected in Kwanzeonji, which 
by this act became one of the sankaidan, “three altars of com- 
mandments” of Japan. These altars were erected by Kanshin osho, 
a Chinese Vinaya priest, who in A.D. 754 came 
to Japan and, residing in Todaiji, founded the Ritsu or Kairitsu 
( Vinaya ) sect and gave the ten commandments to the Emperor 
ShOmu and his Court. He chose Todaiji ( Kegon ), Yakushiji in 


1 Konkdji was Owarida-dera, ^ ), also called Toyora-dera ( |j|t 

), Kwogonji (|§ HI ^p) and Kogenji, fflj Jg( ^p.the oldest Bud- 
dhist sanctuary originally built In A.D. 553 by Soga no Iname at Asuka 
and destroyed at the fall of the Soga’s in A.D. 645. Cf. Daljii 1, p. 1180, 1, 
s.v, Kdgenji. 

2 Shoku Nthongl, Ch. xvii, p. 288. 

3 Qenko Shakusho, Ch. XXH, p. 1026; evidently TempyS ffljji 5 here is 
A.D. 762 instead of 761 (cf. Nihon ktryaku, Zempen, Ch. xi, p. 312, events 
of A.D. 762). 
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Shimotsuke province and Kwanzeonji in Tsukushi as sites for 
the three altars; this shows again the importance of the Kwannon 
temple. 1 Dan is the translation of mandala ; kaidan is an elevated 
place of worship, where the commandments are given to other 
priests or laymen. That of Tddaiji was erected by Kanshin in 
A.D. 754 (IV), three months after his arrival from China; those 
of Yakttshiji and Kwanzeonji were established by him in A.D. 762. 
These three altars belonged to all sects; in A.D. 822 (KQnin 13), 
however, the Emperor Saga had a special Tendai-kaidan erected 
on Hieizan, and thenceforward there were “four kaidan of Japan" 
( shikaidan ). In China such altars were known even in the third 
century (A.D. 249 — 256); they are mentioned further in the Ying- 
ming era (A.D. 483—494) and in the beginning of T'ang (A.D. 618). 2 

As to the Kwannon cult, in A.D. 728 (Jinki 5, VIII 21), when 
the Prince Imperial was ill, Shnmu TennS had 177 Kwannon 
images made and 177 chapters ( kwan ) of sutras (probably the 
Kwannongyd) read by means of the tendoku system, with worship 
of the Buddha and circumambulations (gyOdO ) during a whole 
day, in order to obtain his recovery by the blessing power of 
these meritorious works. He also granted a great amnesty to the 
country, which, as seen above (Ch. VI B, § 4, pp. 202 sqq.) formed 
part of the hdjo ceremonies. 3 

In A.D. 740 (TempyO 12, IX 15) the same Emperor issued an 
ordinance to the effect that in every province a Kwannon image, 
seven shaku high, should be made, and ten kwan of the Kwan- 
zeongyd copied (i.e. ten copies of the Fumonbon to be made), 
in order to suppress the rebellion in Tsukushi and to give rest 
to the people. 4 

In A.D. 757 (Tempyo Hoji 1, VII 12) the Empress Koken in 
one of her lengthy and devout proclamations magnified the wonder- 

* Daijiten, p. 606, s.v. sankaidan. 

2 Daijiten, p. 166, s.v. kaidan. 

3 Shoku Nihongi, Ch. X, p. 167. 

Ibid., Ch. xin, p. 225. 
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ful, majestic, divine power of Vaitocana, Avalokitesvara, Brahma, 
Indra and the Foui; Deva Kings . 1 

In A.D. 761 (TempyS Hsji 5, in the Gukwanshd 4, II) (the 
year after the official Amitabha cult began with pictures of his 
Pure Land in all provinces, copies of his sOtra (Nanjs No. 199), 
and worship in the Kokubun KonkwOmyoji, for the soul of the 
Empress Dowager, KwOmyo-ko, the Consort of the late Emperor 
Shbmu, who died the previous year) Emi no Oshikatsu (Fujiwara 
no Nakamaro), the powerful minister of Junnin Tenno established 
a Kwannon shrine with an image of this Bodhisattva in the 
compound of Kdfukuji (Hosso). Beautiful embroideries representing 
Kwannon's heaven, Mount Potala ( Fudaraku-san , fjjj jJL[ ) 

or Potalaka ( Fudaraka , $!&) 2 and Amida’s Paradise 

decorated the Western and Eastern walls of this chapel, which 
was originally the TS-in or Eastern building of Yamashina-dera. 
In the sixth month of this year the Jddo-in (’^i,^) or 
“SukhdvatT shrine” was erected in the south-western corner of 
the compound of the Hokkeji nunnery, with an Amida image, 
sixteen feet high, on behalf of the soul of the Empress Dowager, 
In all provinces such an image and those of his two attendant 
Bodhisattvas were placed in the kokubun-niji, the provincial 
state nunneries (. Hokkeji ); to the principal Hokkeji (in Nara) 
10 chc of rice-fields were given, and a yearly Amida service of 
seven days, to be held there by ten priests on the day of the 
Empress Dowager’s death and six following days, was established 
for the benefit of her soul. Here we see the close connection of 
the Hokkekyd, to which the Hokkeji were dedicated, and the 
cult of Amida and Kwannon. In the tenth month the ambitious 
Hossd priest DokyO performed an offering service (gu) in worship 

1 Ibid., Ch. XX, p. 333. 

* Daijiten, pp. 1531,2, 3; 1584, 2 (Hoda-gan); 1588, 1 (Hoia ), an octagonal 
mountain on the Southern coast of South-Indla, said to be Avalokitesvara’s 
resort. Cf. Eitel s.v. Potala, In A.D. 813 the Nanendd of Kdfukuji, dedicated 
to FukUkensaku Kwannon, was therefore built in this form. 
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of Nyoirin Kwanjizai (= Kwannon) ^ $fc), 

CintQmani-cakra-Avalokitesvara . 1 „ 

Another famous Kwannon sanctuary of the eighth centuiy 
was Hase-dera (Chokokuji, ^ ^ , also called Buzanji, 

tfj , and Hatsuse-dera, ^f) in Yamato. In A.D. 727 

(Jinkri 4) or A.D. 733 (TempyO 5) this temple was dedicated to 
Jtiichimen Kwannon, the Eleven-faced Avalo kites vara (a Tantric 
image in those early days!), whose image, 26 feet high, had 
been made of the wood of a holy tree. This was a so called 
Thunder-tree, 2 which had drifted ashore at the Mino promontory 
in Takashima district, Omi province. There it had caused pestilence, 
but after having floated away to the coast of Yamato, Katsuragi 
district, it was taken by two Buddhist priests, DbmyS ($!£§/}) 
and TokudO who made it into a Kwannon image. At 

Fujiwara no Fusasaki's request the Emperor ShUmu ordered 
TokudO to build this shrine, which was made a chokugwansho 
or “place of Imperal vow”. This happened in A.D. 727 and in 
the same year (III 30) (or according to the Daijii, six years later) 
the famous Hosso priest GyOgi Bosatsu led the ceremony of 
“opening the eyes” of the image. 3 In A.D. 768 (Jingo keiun 2, X) 
the Empress ShOtoku visited the temple and presented it with 
8 chs of rice-fields, and in A.D. 847 (ShOwa 14, XII 25) the 
Emperor NimmyO on account of the^miraculous power manifested 
by the image (reigen) made it an officially authorized temple 
( pgakuji ) with an official leader who filled the function of kengyd 
superintendent. 4 In the Engi era (A.D. 901—923) a 

1 Genko Shakusho, Ch. xxu, p. 1026; Shoku Nihongl, Ch. xxm, p. 391. 

3 Hekirekt-moku (gi), cf. the present writer's treatise on * Fire and ignes 
fatui In China and Japan, Ch. v, § 3, p. 91, (Mitt, des Sem. f. Or. Spr. zu 
Berlin, xvn (1914), Abt. I, Ostas. Studlen). 

3 Faso ryakki, Ch. vi, p. 552 (where the date of TempyS 5 is mentioned 
in a note); Daijiten, pp. 1396 sq., s.v. Hasedera-, Daijii, III, pp. 3337 sq., s.v. 
ChBkokajt. 

* Genka Skakusho, Ch. xxm, p. 1029; Shoku Nihon kdki, Ch. xvn, 
p. 389. 
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yearly amount of 2400 koku of rice was fixed for this shrine, 
and in A.D. 990 >(Sht5ryaku 1) it was placed under the juris- 
diction of the HossD sanctuary Kofukuji; before that time it had 
been under the control of Todaiji, the Kegon shrine. Afterwards 
it became a Shingi Shingon temple, and one of the 33 celebrated 
Kwannon shrines in the provinces near Kyoto ( sanjusansho Kwan- 
non); this number was in accordance with the so-called sanjBsan 
shin (#• bodies), the 33 shapes in which in the Famonbon 
( HokkekyO Ch. XXV) AvalokiteSvara is said to manifest himself. 
Of these temples, which were selected by the Emperor Kwazan 
after his abdication (he was H0-o from A.D. 986—1008), 17 are 
dedicated to Senju Kwannon, 6 to Nyoirin, 5 to Juichimen, 2 to 
Sho Kwannon, 1 to Bato Kwannon, 1 to Jundei and 1 to Fukuken- 
saku Kwannon. 1 

The KwanzeongyO is mentioned in A.D. 705 (Keiun 2, IX 26) 
in the Fusd ryakki, where its copying is spoken of. 8 The same 
work relates, how by praying to Nyoirin Kwannon RySben obtained 
900 ryo gold for the Daihatsu of Todaiji from Riku-oku province. 
The oracle of Usa Hachiman had said that the gold should not 
be brought from China but from Japan itself, 3 and when the 
Emperor then sent a messenger to Kimbusen (Yoshino san, Yamato, 
Kongo Zad (ZOO) Bosatsa) in order to pray for it, the latter 
learned by an oracle (or in a dream) that the gold of this mountain 
could be taken and used when Maitreya had appeared in the 
world (from the Tusita heaven); but that the gold required for the 
Daibutsu would come of itself, if prayers were said to a Kwannon 
image, to be made upou the stone seat of an old man on the 
bank of the Seta river in Shiga district, Omi province. Then the 
spot was sought, and a Nyoirin Kwannon image dedicated; this 

• Daijii HI, p.3337,3 s.v. Chdkokuji; Daijiten, pp. 633 sq., s.v. Sanjusansho 
Kwannon, and sanjusanshin. Cf. Butsuzd zui II, pp. 13 sqq., sanjUsantai 
no Kwannon (another group of 33 shapes). 

2 Fusd ryakki, Ch. v, p. 538. 

3 Cf. above, Ch. Vi B, § 5, p. 214. 
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was the honzon of the celebrated Ishiyama-dera, built by Rybben 
in A.D. 749 by order of ShSmu TennO. At th© present day it is 
a Shingon shrine, belonging to the 33 holy Kwannon places 
mentioned above. Within a few days RyOben's prayers were 
answered and Rikuoku province presented the gold. 1 

In A.D. 759 (TempyO hoji 3, VIII 3), when the Chinese Vinaya 
priest Kien-chan ($H ipt , Kanshin Osho, cf. above, Ch. XIV, 
§ 3 A, p. 546) erected Td-Shodaiji in Nara, a Kensaku-dS was 
dedicated to the images of FukH-kensaku Kwannon {AmoghapSia 
Avatokitesvara, a gold-coloured image) and the hachibushn (Devas, 
Nagas etc.). 2 

In A.D. 798 (Enryaku 17, VII 2) the general Sakanoe no 
Tamuramaro (758—811) had a gold-coloured image of the Forty- 
armed Kwannon (i. e. the Thousand-armed, Senju) made for 
Kiyomizu-dera, the famous HossS shrine (sometimes called Kwan- 
zeonji, as in the Genji monogatari), East of KySto, built at his 
expenses by the HossS priest Enchin ($£ This temple, 
like Hase-dera, depended originally upon TSdaiji . 3 

There are many ancient Kwannon images in the temples, of 
Japan. The oldest specimens are the beautiful bronze statuettes 
of the Imperial Household Collection, formerly in the Golden 
Hall of HBryUji (N. Wei style, 6th or 7th cent., Kokkwa Nos. 
180, I; 199, II, Nyoirin Kwannon; o 288, I). The famous Kudara 
Kwannon of Hdryujl belongs to the same period, an extremely 
slender figure, a “survival in wood of stone statues, found in 
earlier Chinese cave temples; archaic, but very graceful”. The 
Bodhisattva’s right hand is stretched forward in varada mudra, 
the left hand, hanging down, carries an amrta vase. It is made 
in the style of the Asuka or Suiko period, called after the Empress 
Suiko (A.D. 593—628), who had her residence in Asuka. It is 
painted with chalk and vermilion, and under the paint its upper 

1 FusS ryakki, bassui, ShBmu TennC, TempyS 21 (A.D. 749, 1, 4), p. 565. 

* Ibid., bassut, Junnin Terms, TempyS hsji 3, p. 573. 

3 Ibid., bassui, Kwammu TennS, Enryaku 17, p. 585. 
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part is covered with lacquer (Kokkwa No. 380, III). The Nyoirin 
Kwannon of the Sljingon shrine Kworyuji in Yamashiro ( Kokkwa No. 
141, VI) and the jaichimen Kwannon of a temple in Isumi province 
{KokkwaNo.2Q, II) (both of wood) also belong to the seventh century. 

Wooden Kwannon statues of the eighth century (TempyO and 
following eras, combined in art under the term TempyO) are 
those of Td-Shodaiji in Nara (mentioned above, Kokkwa Nos. 
168, VII; 175, VII, a beautiful figure standing on the lotus, with 
the amrta vase in the left hand, the right hand hanging down; 
round halo behind the head); Sh 5 Kwannon (Arya-Avalokitesvara) 
of Yakushiji in Nara ( Kokkwa No. 55, IV, standing, preaching 
with both hands) ; Jaichimen Kwannon of Hokkeji, Nara ( Kokkwa 
No. 224, VI); the famous Kwannon of the Yumedono, HdryUji 
t Kokkwa No. 174, VI, standing on the lotus, with a jewel in his 
hands and a magnificent crown on his head; placed there in 
A.D. 739 (TempyS 11) by the Hossd priest Gyoshin (tf #)> 
who made Shotoku Taishi's palace into a temple). 

The lacquered statue of FukHkensaku Kwannon of the Sangwat- 
sudd (H M the Hokkedd of Tddaiji, erected A.D. 733 
(TempyO 5) by RyOben, to whom this image is ascribed ; Kokkwa 
No. 231, VII) wears a silver crown, adorned with jewels {Kokkwa 
No. 157, VII). As to the small bronze image (seated with the 
right leg resting on the knee and the fingers touching the right 
cheek), enclosed by KObO Daishi within a large Kwannon statue, 
this is said to have been made by a Chinese artist in Ryugaiji 
(Yamato), where it is still preserved {Kokkwa No. 178, VII). The 
HossO priest D5ky5 (^ 5 §jjL, who nearly usurped the throne) 
asked him to make this statuette and presented it to the Empress 
Koken, who had it enshrined. It is evident that during the eighth 
century the Hossd and Kegon priests were the main propagators 
of the Kwannon cult. 1 

1 With regard to Kwanyln worship in China cf. De Groot, Fites annuetlement 
dimes a Emout, I, pp. 178-200 (19th of the second month); Edkins, 
Chinese Buddhism; Chavannes, Le Tai-chan; Boerschmann, P u-to-shan; 
Hackmann, Laien-Buddhlsmus In China, etc. 
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§ 3, C. The HokkekyO in the eighth century . 

r 

In A.D. 726 (Jinki 3, VIII 15) Shomu TennO copied a picture 
of Sakyamuni and the Lotus siftra, and gave a vegetarian 
entertainment to the monks in Yakushiji, in order to cause the 
recovery of his aunt, the Empress Gensho, who in A.D. 724 (II 4) 
had abdicated in his favour. She had been ill since the sixth 
month (VI 15), and by order of the Emperor animals were let 
loose In all provinces (hojd), 28 men became monks and two 
women nuns (VI 21), a great amnesty was granted throughout 
the Empire (VII 18), and once more 15 men and 7 women entered 
religious life (VII 19). In short, everything was done to make her 
recover and this was actually the case, for she did not die until 
A.D. 748, many years later. 1 

In A.D. 734 (TempyO 6, XI 21) the Dajdkwan reported to the 
Emperor Shomu, that the propagation of the Buddhist doctrine 
was the necessary task of the monks and nuns. Therefore hence- 
forth the knowledge of those who wished to enter religious life 
should be tested and only those accepted who during three or 
more years had recited from memory the whole Lotus sutra 
or the Suvarnaprabhasa sutra ( SaishODkyD ), at the same time 
explaining the worship of Buddha and leading a pure life. 2 

In A.D. 740 (Tempyo 12, VI 19) the Emperor ShOmu ordered 
10 copies of the Hokkekyd to be made and a seven-storied pagoda 
erected in all provinces. The same year in every province he had 
a Kwannon image and 10 copies of the Kwanzeongyd made, in 
order to obtain the suppression of the Tsukushi rebellion and 
give the people rest (IX 15). 3 

In A.D. 741 (Tempyo 13, III 24) Shomu TennO's famous ordinance 
about the provincial state temples ( kokubanji ) was issued. After 

* Shoku Nlhongi, Ch. ix, p. 157. 

4 Ibid., Ch. xi, p. 196. 

3 Ibid., Ch. xm, p. 225. 
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stating that the making of golden images of Shaka and copying 
of the whole text, of the Daihannyakyo (600 kwan) had caused 
good weather and abundant crops throughout the Empire, and 
that according to the ( Suvarija-prabhSsa ) satra the Four Deva 
Kings had promised protection against all calamities, sorrow and 
pestilence to those countries where that king of sRtras was 
expounded and read, respectfully sacrificed and extended, he 
further ordered all provinces to build a seven-storied pagoda 
and to make ten copies of the SaishoOkyo and the Hokke-rengekyd. 
Moreover in each of those pagodas a copy of the SaishoOkyo, 
written in golden characters, was to be deposited. He thus hoped 
to promote the glory of the Holy Law and its eternal extension 
in Heaven and on Earth, and to obtain the favour of its protection. 
As the monasteries, connected with those pagodas, were to be 
the flower of the country, good sites should certainly be chosen 
for them, and the heads of provinces should adorn them well 
and cause them to be entirely pure, so that all the devas might 
descend and protect them. The monasteries, called KonkwOmyO 
Shitenno gokoku no tera, "Monasteries for the protection of the 
country by the Four Deva Kings, (to be obtained) by means of 
the Suvarria-prabhasa sutra”, were to be inhabited by (at least) 
20 monks, and a fief of 50 houses and 10 cho of wet rice-fields 
was granted to them. The nunneries, called Hokke metsuzai no 
tera, ij! ^ tF> “Monasteries for the extinction of 

crime by means of the Lotus sutra", had to house (at least) 
10 nuns; and a fief of ten chs of wet rice-fields was given them. 1 
Both together had to receive the commandments of the doctrine 
and if there were monks or nuns lacking, their number must of 
necessity be filled up. On the eighth day of every month those 
monks and nuns had to perform tendoku of the SaishOOkyO (this 
must be a mistake, since the text to be read by the nuns was, 
of course, the HokkekyO, the name of which must have been 

1 In A.D. 747 (TempyS 19, XI 7) this was changed Into 90 chd of rice- 
flelds for the monasteries and 40 for the nunneries. 
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omitted after that of the SaishoOkyO), and on the 15th of every 
month the kai-kamma, the commandments, Jiad to be read. As 
to the six fast-days of the month ( rokusainichi , 8, 14, 15, 23, 29, 30), 
all public or private fishing, hunting or killing animals was then 
forbidden, and the heads of provinces had to exercise constant 
control over their subjects with regard to this matter. These 
monasteries and nunneries were the so-called kokubunji and 
kokubun-niji in the TempyG-ShohU era (A.D. 749—757) Todaiji 
was made into the Sokokubunji or "General State monastery” and 
Hokkeji (also in Nara, erected in the Ternpyo era (A.D. 729 — 749) 
by the Empress Kwomyo (Fujiwara no Fuhito’s daughter, ShOtnu 
TennS’s Consort and Koken TennO’s mother, who lived A.D. 
701—760) in the compound of her palace) was made into the 
SOkokubun-niji or “General State Nunnery”. The Empress had 
established the rule that no men should be admitted into this 
place of worship (evidently only into its main building, for in 
the Jodo-in, dedicated to Amida worship in A.D. 761, ten monks 
had to perform the service for her soul), because ShOmu TennO 
had forbidden women to enter Todaiji . 2 

The nun, priestess of Usa Hachiman, who was possessed by 
this god and represented his own person, was, of course, an 
exception to this rule and was received with great ceremonial 
pomp when she visited Todaiji in A.D. 749, XII 27. 3 4 In the 
middle-ages Hokkeji was neglected, but in the Kwangen era 
(A.D. 1243—1247) Shi-en Shbnin (^ |H] h. A ) of Saidaiji, i.e. 
the Kairitsu priest Eison (^IjfQ (A.D. 1201— 1290 ), 1 restored 
its ancient glory and placed it under the rule of Saidaiji. 

In A.D. 1601 (Keicho 6) its main hall was rebuilt, and in the 
course of the centuries many a nun belonging to the families of 
the Imperial Guards ( konoe-ke ) lived in this nunnery. Its territory 


1 Cf. above, Ch. xi, § 7, A, pp. 446, 

2 Daijii III, p, 4098,2, s.V. Hokkeji. 

3 Cf. above, Ch. vi, B, § 5, p. 215. 

4 Washio, p. 77, 2, s.v. Eison, 
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covers more than 3000 tsubo, and there are several other buildings 
in its compound ^besides the Hondo. Its treasury contains the 
wooden Juichimen Kwannon of the eighth century, mentioned 
above, a kanshitsu (dried lacquer) image of Yuima koji ( Vimala - 
kirti), wooden heads of Brahma, lndra and Buddhas, and paintings 
on silk representing Amida sanzon and doji (attendant boys), all 
belonging to the national treasures. 1 

The following month (A.D. 741, Interc. Ill 24) the Emperor 
Shbmu presented to the Hachiman temple of Usa one silken cap, 
one copy of the SaishoOkyd and one of the Hokkekyo, both 
written in golden characters, 18 converts (who entered religious 
life) and five horses; he also ordered a three-storied pagoda to 
be built here, in order to offer thanks for favourable answers to 
prayers received in former lives ( shukuto ). 2 

In A.D. 748 (Tempyo 20, VII 18) ShCmu Tenno gave orders 
to write out a thousand copies of the Hokkekyd for the sake of 
the soul of the late Empress Genshs, his aunt, who died on 
IV 21. Her cremation had taken place 7 days after her death in 
the Mausoleum of Saho-yama, Yamato province, and sUtras had 
been read for her in Daianji (two days after her death), in 
Yamashina-dera ( Kdfukuji ) (two days later), in Asuka-dera (Gwan- 
gdji ) (on the first seventh day after her death), in the temples 
of the capital (on every succeeding seventh day until the 49 th day 
after her death) and in one temple of every province, the monks 
and nuns of all the monasteries being there assembled (on the 
3rd — 7th seventh days). The writing out of a thousand copies of 
the HokkekyO on behalf of her soul is said to have been the 
origin of the Hokke sembu-e ("p performed in later 

times by a thousand monks who read a thousand copies of the 
siitra. 3 

1 Daijii, U. 

2 Shoku Nihongi, Ch. xiv, p. 235. 

3 Ibid., Ch. XVH, p. 276 j Oenkd Shakusho, Ch. xxn, p. 1021. Daijiten, 
p. 1598, 1, s.v. Hokke $embu-e. 
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We may be certain that the Hokkekyd, as well as the Kwanzeongyo, 
the Nekangyd, the KegonkyO and other satrap, were among the 
texts recited on those days, and also after the death of Shomu 
Tenno (A.D. 756, TempyO Shoho 8, V 2). These ceremonies were 
performed in the seven great temples of Nara on two days and 
on the first and second seventh days after his death. On the 
19 th day of the fifth month his body was cremated in the Mausoleum 
of Saho-yama, and on the 3rd seventh day after his death sutras 
were read in all the temples of the capital. Vegetarian entertainments 
of monks took place on the fifth seventh day in Daianji (more 
than 1000 monks and novices), on the sixth in Yakashiji, and 
on the seventh in Kofukuji (1100 monks and novices). On the 
first anniversary of his death (A.D. 757, V 2) the shulci gosaie 
was held in TOdaiji (more than 1500 monks). 1 
In A.D. 760 (TempyO Hoji 4, VI 7) KwOmyO KwOgO, ShOmu 
TennO’s widow, died. Then, as seen above, for the first time 
the “SQlra in praise of the Pure Land” ( Shdsan jodo kyO, ^ f J| fff- 
-f |Ig, Nanjo No. 199, translated A.D. 650 by Hiien-tsang) took 
the place of the Hokkekyd and other sutras, copied and recited 
on behalf of the souls of the dead. On the 49th day after her 
death, when a entertainment of the monks took place in Todaiji 
and in the small temples of the capital, in all provinces pictures 
were made of Amida’s paradise, monks and nuns copied the 
sGtra, and in all the provincial state monasteries Amida was 
worshipped. The following year (A.D. 761, VI 7) the Amida jodo-in 
was erected in the S.W. corner of Hokkeji and used for KwOtnyO 
K wo go’s shaki gosaie, and images of Amida sanzon were placed 
in all provincial state nunneries. The following day the Emperor 
Junnin commanded that every year on the anniversary of her 
death the BommOkyO (Brahmajala-sutra, Nanjo No. 1087, translated 
in A.D. 406 by KumErajTva) should be expounded in Yamashina- 
dera {Kofukuji), whereas the Buddha Amitabha was to be worshipped 


1 Ibid., Ch. xx, pp. 314 sqq., 322. 
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each year for seven days (on the anniversary itself and on the 
six following days) fl by ten priests in the Amida-pdo-in of HokkejL 
In this case the Hokkekyd was not mentioned. 1 * 

In A.D. 770 (H0ki 1, VIII 8) the Emperor Konin (A.D. 770— 781), 
who succeeded the Empress Shbtoku, on the first seventh day 
after her death had sBtrcis read for her soul in Td-Saidaiji (i.e. 
In Tddaiji and Saidaiji, two of the seven great tempels of Nara) ; 
on the second seventh day in Yakushijl , on the third in Gwan- 
guji ; on the fourth he gave a vegetarian entertainment to the 
monks in Daianji, on the fifth in Yakushijl, on the sixth in 
Saidaiji, and on the seventh in Yamashina-dera ( Kdfukuji ). On 
the last day in every province the monks and nuns were invited 
to the Konkwdmydji and Hokkeji (the kokubunji and kokabun- 
nijl ), in order to hold a service and read the sutras (in the former 
the Saishdokyd and the Kongd-hannyakyd, added to it in A.D. 758 
(VII 28) by the Empress Kdken, and in the latter the Hokkekyd ). a 

In A.D. 781 (Ten-0 1, IV 1) KOnin TennO abdicated on account 
of illness in favour of his eldest son, Kwamtnu TennO. He died 
the same year (XII 23), and on the first seventh day sutras were 
read for his soul in the Seven Great Temples of Nara, on the 
2nd — 6th seventh days in all temples of the capital, and on the 
49*h day vegetarian entertainments were given to the monks and 
nuns of the provincial state monasteries and nunneries, in order 
to promote his felicity after death ( tsuifuku , ^ jjjg ). The following 
year (A.D. 782, XII 23) the Emperor Kwammu issued an ordinance 
concerning the reading of sUtras (doubtless the Saishdokyd and 
the Hokkekyd ) by the monks and nuns of all the kokubunji and 
kokubun-niji on the anniversary of his father’s death. 3 

In A.D. 789 (Enryaku 8, XII 28) Konin TennO’s mother, the 
Empress Dowager, died, and the following day an Imperial 
Ordinance prescribed the reading of sutras on the 49th day in 

1 Ibid., Ch. XXIII, pp. 384, 391. 

3 Ibid., Ch. xxx, pp. 527 sqq. 

3 ibid., Ch. XXXVI, p. 671; Ch. XXXVII, p. 682. 
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all provincial state monasteries and nunneries. On each of the 
seven seventh days messengers were sent to all Buddhist temples, 
in order to read sntras for her felicity after death. On the 
anniversary of her decease a vegetarian entertainment took place 
in Daianji . 1 

It is evident that ShOmu TennO was a devout believer in the 
blessing power of the Lotus sutra in driving away the demons 
of disease, propagating the Law, suppressing rebels and giving 
rest to the people, extirpating sin ( metsuzai ) (by means of the 
Hokkeji, provincial state nunneries), and procuring felicity for 
the souls of the dead. His successors, however, used it exclusively 
for the last purpose, causing the nuns of the Hokkeji to read it 
on behalf of their deceased parents and predecessors, and probably 
counting it among the sutras to be read for the same end in 
the great temples of the capital. It was especially connected 
with females (nuns) and with masses for the dead. The 
former idea may have arisen from the Lord’s statement in 
Ch. XXVIII, “Encouragement of Samantabhadra” (Kern Ch. XXVI) 
as to the possibility of entrusting this sutra to females, provided 
they are possessed of four requisites: abide under the super- 
intendence of the Buddhas, have planted good roots, steadily 
observe the disciplinary rules, and constantly think upon perfect 
enlightenment, in order to save creatures (cf. above, § 2, p. 633). 
In Ch. XXIII (Kern Ch. XXII) (“Ancient Devotion of Bhaisa- 
jyardja, Yaku-0) the Buddha promises rebirth as a male Bodhisattva 
in Amitabha’s heaven to any female who shall hear and fathom 
this chapter. In Ch. XI (“Apparition of PrabhUtaratna’s stBpa”) 
the virtuous daughter of the Naga king SSgara, the Lord 
of the Sea, is said by MaSjuSrT to have completely understood 
his expounding of the Lotus sutra ; and appearing before the 
Buddha she declares to have obtained enlightenment according 
to her wish, and presents to him “a gem which in value outweighed 
the whole universe”. She then becomes a male Bodhisattva and 

1 Ibid., Ch. XL, pp. 756, 768. 
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goes to the South to preach the Law in the “spotless” ( Vimala ) 
world. This passage, too, may have created a certain connection 
between this sutra and the female sex. 

This sutra’s great importance for the ceremonies celebrated 
on behalf of the dead and its great blessing influence with 
regard to their felicity lies in its power of extirpating sin 
( metsuzai ). This was considered to be its special function, as we 
learned above from the Hokke sembo, the “Rites of Repentance 
celebrated by means of the Lotus”, called also Hokke sammai 
gyobo, “Rites performed by means of samddhi on the Lotus” 
(see above, Ch. VIII, § 18), and from Shsmu Tenno’s institution 
of the Hokke metsuzai no tera, the provincial state nunneries or 
Hokkeji , especially established to extinguish the sins of the people. 
We have seen how the Hokke sembo became masses for the dead, 
and how the HokkedO, the chapels where they were performed, 
were the mortuary chapels of the highest persons; how these 
ceremonies were connected with the Amitabha cult and, in the 
13th and 14th centuries, with the Higan festival. Metsuzai and 
meifuku (“happiness in the dark world” of ancestors, parents 
and relatives) were the two great aims of the Lotus sutra, and 
the latter idea was based upon the former. To take away the 
sins of the dead is to give them felicity. Moreover, rebirth in 
the heaven of Amitabha or Ma^treya was promised by the Buddha 
and by Samantabhadra to the faithful readers of this text (ch. 23 
and 28, Kern ch. 22 and 26). And the Hokke sammai , the 
meditation on the Lotus, so powerful a means of extinguishing 
sin in the Hokke sembo , is found in the 24th chapter (Kern 
ch. 23), where MyO-on Bosatsu ( Oadgadasvara ) is said to convert 
and save innumerable living beings, even those in hell, by 
the vast knowledge obtained by this meditation. Through his 
preaching in manifold shapes they are converted, saved and 
reborn in a felicitous state. Thus it is clear why the Lotus sdtra 
was believed to be one of the most powerful texts for promoting 
the felicity of the dead as well as of the living. 
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§ 4. The Hokkekyd in the ninth century. The Hokke sembd 
and Hokkedo. The three sutras protecting the state. 

The reader is referred to Ch. VIII, § 18 (pp. 355 sqq.) with 
regard to the “Rites of Repentance of the Lotus" {Hokke sembd), 
called also Hokke-samma i-gydbd, “Rites (performed by means of) 
samadhi on the Lotus", or Semboko, “Meetings for expounding 
the Rites of Repentance”, based upon Chi-ch6 ta-shi's work 
entitled Hokke sammai sengi or “Ceremonial rules ( kalpa ) for 
repentance by means of samddhi on the Lotus” (A.D. 589— 597), 
and practised for the first time in Japan by Jikaku Daishi (A.D. 829 
and again after his return from China in A.D. 847), as well as 
with regard to the Hokkedo, the chapels where these lites were 
performed. 

In A.D. 822 (Kbnin 13, VI 3) SaichO (Dengyo Daishi) requested 
that each year on the anniversary of the Emperor Kwammu's 
death (III 17) according to the rule of the Hokkekyd two new 
members of the religious order should be obtained by the Tendai- 
Hokkeshu and should receive the commandments. They were to 
be obliged to remain on Hieizan for twelve years and to practise 
the four kinds of samadhi [joza, jdgyd, hang yd hanza, higyd 
hiza sammai of the Tendai sect, “constantly sitting”, “constantly 
moving”, “half moving half sitting”; “neither moving nor sitting”). 1 

In A.D. 826 (TenchS 3, III 10) a festival for expounding the 
Hokkekyd, to last seven days (III 11 — 17, the last day being, as 
nearly always, the anniversary of the death) was given by the 
Emperor Junna, Kwammu’s third son, on behalf of his father’s 
soul. It took place in the Shingon (later Jodo) shrine Saiji near 
Kyoto (dedicated to Amitnbha by Kwammu Tenno, who gave it 
in A.D. 796 to Shubin tJ*^;) the Shingon priest, because Kokai 
had obtained Tdji, both temples protecting the two capitals). 2 

1 Nihon fctryaku , Zempen, Ch. xiv, p. 438. As to the four kinds of samddhi 
cf. Daijii, II, p. 2171,2, s.v. shishu sammai. 

* Daijl II, p. 1474,3, s.v. Saiji. 
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The DaisOzu Gomyu (f|§ <r. a 7/ossd priest, who lived A.D. 
750—834) 1 * was ihe^kUshi or “Expounding Master” of the ceremony, 
and the entire Court made offerings. The text itself was a beautiful 
copy, written in golden characters by the Dajd TennO himself 
(the Emperor Saga, Junna’s elder brother, Kwammu TennU’s 
second son, who had abdicated in A.D. 823), richly illustrated 3 
and provided with axes of jade, and embroidered covers, a really 
Imperial offering 1 Moreover, the Buddha Hall (with Amitabha’s 
statue), was beautifully decorated and furnished with all kinds 
of ceremonial utensils. It was extremely wonderful! 3 

In A.D. 836 (Jowa 3, XI 1) the Emperor Nimmyo (A.D. 833—850), 
issued an ordinance, stating that the protective power of Shinto 
was not equal to the power of the Ekayana, which turned 
misfortune into felicity. Relying also upon the efficacy of the 
practise of virtue, he deemed it proper to send a Buddhist priest 
to each of the provinces of the country, in order to read one 
copy of the HokkekyO in every famous Shinto shrine. If the 
governors of the provinces regulated the matter and the task 
was accomplished in pure faith, reigen (manifestation of miraculous 
power) might of certainty be expected 1 

In A.D. 839 (Jowa 6, VI 28) in an ordinance this devout 
Emperor accused the Buddhist clergy of not keeping the rules, 
established in former times (in,A.D. 741, by the Emperor ShUmu) 
with regard to the Kokubun niji (the provincial state monasteries 
and nunneries). Latterly only the SaishOOkyd was expounded at 
the meetings of the Retreat (ango) in those monasteries, but in 
the nunneries, intended to extirpate sin ( metsuzai ), no one explained 
the Hokke mydten, the “Wonderful text of the Lotus” ! And the 
canons explained were not the same. This was lack of virtuous 

1 Washio, p. 336, 2, s.v. Gomyo. 

3 Cf. Kokkwa Nos. 15, I, II; 113, I; 16, III; 106, I; 114, I; 209, 1; 218, III, 
IV; 313, I; 353, I— III; 261, VI; 419, I, II, all illustrations o! the Hokkekyo 
of the 11th, 12th and 13th centuries. 

3 Nihon kiryaku, Zempen, Ch. xiv, p. 452. 
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action, and for this reason thenceforth at the meetings of Retreat 
of ail provinces first the SaishBBkyB had to be expounded in the 
monasteries, and thereupon the HokkekyB in the nunneries. Then 
the whole people would be freed from calamities, and roots of 
felicity would be planted by this most virtuous action. 1 

In A.D. 847 (Showa 14, VII 15), on the anniversary of the 
Emperor Saga’s death (A.D. 842), NitnmyS TennS (his son) invited 
famous priests to the Selryoden, where they explained the HokkekyB 
and after the ceremony received Imperial robes. 2 The following 
year (Kasho 1, VII 15) the same meeting was held; the annalist 
enumerates four names of officiating priests, namely the Rissht 
Jitsubin (Jf A.D. 785—853, Sanron, of Saklaiji), the Dai- 
hBshi Gwangon (Jp[ |^(), DSshS Q|£ H > A.D. 798 — 875, Shingon, 

founder of HBrinji ) and Kw5j5 aE£> A.D. 779—858, Tendai, 
of Hieizan). The second priest, Gwangon, who is not mentioned 
by Washio, must have been a HossB priest, because this sect 
must have been represented as well as the Sanron, Shingon and 
Tendai sects. At the same time the Court nobles and lower 
officials fasted and prayed (or gave a vegetarian dinner to the 
priests) in the Buddhist temple on Takao-san 
in Kadono district, Yamashiro, where, as stated below (§ 12), 
in A.D. 802 the first Takao Hokke-e had been celebrated by 
Saichs and nine other eminent priests. 4 

In A.D. 847 (XI 21) jQichimen Kwannon was worshipped by 
means of three nightly services ( Jiiichimen-hB ), celebrated by 
50 priests in the SeiryBden , where in the day-time they performed 
tendoku of the KongB-hannyakyB. During the same three days 

1 Shoku Nihon koki, Ch. vm, p. 258. 

2 Ibid., Ch. xvn, p. 386. 

s Washio, p. 442,1, s.v. Jitsubin ; p. 878, 1, s.v. Doshd ; p.353, l,s.v. Koj5. 

4 Shoku Nihon kBki, Ch. xvm, p. 402. Here the term ^ saishu, 
is used; the Nihon kiryaku ( Zempen , Ch. XVI, p. 529), however, gives 
j|§} > sessai, sat wo mdkuru, the usual term for vegetarian entertainments 

of monks. 
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14 priests practised the sokusaihd Jtr) or “ceremony for 

stopping calamity”! in worship of the Five Wisdom Buddhas in 
the Shingon-in, the Shingon chapel in the Palace, erected by 
Kdbs Daishi in A.D. 834. These measures were taken against 
the evil influence of a meteor, seen on the previous day. 1 2 3 Thus 
the Hokkekyd was used for the benefit of the dead, and the 
mystic Kwannon rites with the Kongd-hannyakyo to avert evil 
from the living. In A.D. 849 (KashO 2, II 14) nightly Kwannon 
services, with daily lendoka of the “King of Sutras" ( SaishoOkyO ?), 
were performed for seven days in all kokubunji and kokubttn-niji, 
and in the jogakuji ( ^ ), against the prevailing pestilence. a 

In A.D. 850 (KashO 3, II 22), shortly before NimmyO Tenno’s 
death (III 21), he convoked a congregation, to be held in the 
Seirydden under the leadership of the Sanron priest Jitsubin (then 
Shdsdza), the Hosso priest MyOzen (Bfj g^, A.D. 789—868, a 
Daihoshi of Gwangoji), s the Tendai priest KwOjO (of Hieizan, a 
Daihoshi, who, like Jitsubin, had taken part in the Palace meeting 
of A.D. 847), and the Sojimon ($J|[^ , "Dhdram doctrine, 

i.e. Shingon ) 4 * Daihoshi EnkyO (0 ■§&)• Three or four eminent 
priests of all sects where present and held a great discussion 
on the Hokkekyd, which was explained during three days; seated 
behind the Imperial sudare (a bamboo blind) the Emperor listened 
to the dispute. 6 • 

In A.D. 851 (Ninju 1, III 10) the Udaijin Fujiwara no Ason 
Yoshifusa ( ^ , A.D. 804—872) (the author of the Shoku 
Nihon koki) invited famous priests to his mansion in the "Eastern 
capital” to expound the Lotus sutra on behalf of the soul of his 
deceased Imperial Master, who the preceding year having heard 
about the great beauty of the cherry trees in the Minister’s garden, 

1 Shoku Nlhongi, Ch. xvii, p. 388. 

2 Ibid., Ch. XIX, p. 410. 

3 Washio, p. 1083, 1, s.v. Myozen. 

4 Daijlten, p. 1077, 2, s.v. sdjimon. 

s Shoku Nihon koki, Ch. xx, p. 429. 
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had jokingly promised to come to see their blossoms in the 
following spring. But suddenly “the car of- the Genius” (the 
Emperor) had gone away for ever, and now spring had come, 
the blossoms had opened, but the Genius did not return. So he 
spoke, full of sorrow about the loss of his beloved Master, so 
good and so devout, and all those present, priests as well as 
laymen, burst into tears; some of the Court-nobles uttered their 
grief in Chinese, others in Japanese poetry. 1 

In A.D. 859 (Jukwan 1, IV 18) three extremely important sutras, 
the Hokkekyd, the SaishSGkyO and the Ninndkyd (the Three 
State-protecting sutras, sangokoka-kyd), are mentioned together in 
a lengthy gwammon or votive text, accompanying the Imperial 
gift of three dosha, new members of the religious order, to Anjdjt 
(^jjf #)» a Shingon shrine, erected by Montoku Tenns in 
Uji district, Yamashiro. The Emperor Seiwa (A.D. 858 VIII 27— 
876 XI 29) did this in accordance with a vow of his mother 
(since he was only nine years of age, the Regent ( Sesshd ), his 
maternal grandfather Yoshifusa, was probably the real author of 
the text). The new monks had to stay there for seven years, and 
during the three months of summer (in the Summer Retreat) they 
must expound those three sutras . 2 

In the same year (VIII 21) the Empress-Dowager invited 60 monks 
to Sukyaji (-{|| and requested them to expound the 

Hokkekyd for five days, on behalf of the soul of her deceased 
Consort, Montoku TennS, who died the previous year (VIII 27). 
On the anniversary of his death a shuki gosaie took place in this 
temple, where the Imperial Princes, the Court-nobles and high 
officials of the Department of Ceremonies assembled. On the 
preceding days all the Ministers and other officials had attended 
the meeting. 3 

According to the petition of the Tendai priest EryO ( 

* Montoku Tenno jitsuroku, Ch. m, p. 473. 

3 Sandal jitsuroku , Ch. u, p. 30. 

3 Ibid., Ch. hi, p. 42. 
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of Hieizan, 1 the following day two dosha were placed in Enryakuji-, 
thenceforth this was done each year. One of these two dosha 
was to be examined on behalf of the Shinto god of Kamo 
concerning the Daianrakukyo ^ Nanjo No. 1034, 

devoted to the Bodhisattva Vajrasattva, and translated A.D. 746—771 
by Amoghavajra; a Tantric PrajnnpSramita text), the Hokkekyd 
and the Konkwdmydkyo. The other dosha was to be examined 
on behalf of the Shinto god of Kasuga concerning the Yuimakyd, 
the Hokkekyd and the Konkwdmydkyo. In this way these great 
Shinto deities would become mighty protectors of the state . 1 2 

In A.D. 860 (Jokwan 2, IX 20) the Emperor Seiwa granted the 
request of the Shlngon priest SanchO (EEf|£) and made the 
temple, erected by the latter on behalf of the state in 
Shimanoshimo district, Settsu province, a Gogwan Shingonin, 
called Ninchoji Thus it became a Shingon shrine 

“founded by Imperial vow”. In the spring the Saishodkyo, 
in the autumn the Hokke myOten had to be expounded in this 
sanctuary, in order that these two great texts might protect the 
country during the first and second halves of the year. 3 Here 
we see the great protective power, ascribed also by the Shingon 
sect to these two sUtras. In the same year (V 7— 11) a sai-e 
was arranged by Junna Tenno’s Consort, assisted by the Emperor 
and Empress, at which the Jiokkekyd was expounded for five 
days. 4 This was performed on the anniversary of Junna Tenno’s 
death, for he died in A.D. 840 (V 8). The great Tendai priest 
Ennin (Jikaku Daishi, A.D. 794—864) (who even in his childhood 
had' sworn to fathom the Kwanzeongyd ) was the main leader of 
the ceremony, and at its close he gave Junna Tenno's widow 
the Great Bodhisattva commandments and (as a nun) the religious 
name of RyCzo. The following year (A.D. 861, VI) NimmyO 

1 Washlo, p. 58, 1, s.v. Eryd. 

8 Sandal jltsurokti, Ch. in, pp. 42 sq. 

» Ibid., Ch. IV, p. 63. 

* L.1, p. 59. 
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Tennis's widow invited him and other famous high-priests to her 
palace in GojO district, Kyoto, where they expounded the Hokke- 
kyd for four days; she received from him the Great Bodhisattva 
commandments ( Bosatsu daikai), the Samaya (Jap. sammaya) 
commandments, and the “altar-baptism” ( dan-kwanjd ), and perform- 
ed the “Uposatha of MahSyana” ( Daijo Jusatsu ). 1 * 3 

In A.D. 865 (Jskwan 7, III 25) the Shingon priest Eun (fjf| Jig, 
A.D. 798—869, the founder of Anjoji) in a* written petition to 
the Emperor Seiwa about the examinations and study of new 
members of the Buddhist clergy, mentions as the main subjects 
of examinations the Hokkekyd, the Saishddkyo and the Igi 
i. e. the Daibiku-sanzen-igi, “the 3000 

rules of behaviour of great monks", Nan jo No. 1126, translated 
by An Shi-kao in A.D. 148—170). 8 

The same year (IV 15) the Tendai priest Entei ($E j|§ ) reported 
to the throne that in A.D. 860 he had erected Kdryuji ( J|fc 
^j!p) on Kitayama, Katono district, Yamashiro, with the images 
of Senju Kwannon, Brahma and Indra, and the Four Deva Kings. 
In the spring he explained the SaishdOkyG, and in the autumn 
the Hokkekyd; 6 during the Retreat ( ango ) the Daihannalcyd was 
read by means of the tendoku system. He swore that this would 
protect the state to the end of time, and requested that the 
Emperor might make it a gogwanji (“temple of Imperial vow”) 
for the practice of the Kairitsu ( Vinaya ) and Shingon doctrines, 
but without the direction of sdgd (high-priests) and kdshi (“ex- 
pounding-masters”). The Emperor Seiwa complied with this 
petition. 4 

In A.D. 868 (Jokwan 10, II 18) Fujiwara no Ason Yoshinawa 
died, aged 55 years. Until his death he expounded the Hokkekyd, 

1 Ibid., Ch. vin, pp. 145, 148 (Ennin’s live). 

a Ibid., Ch. x, p. 176. 

3 Cf. also Ch. xvm, p. 325 of the same work (spring and autumn, 
Saishddkyo and Hokkekyd). 

4 L.I., d. 179. 
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yearly in the eighth month, on the anniversary of Monloku TennS’s 
death for the felicity of this Emperor’s soul. 1 
In A.D. 877 (Genkei 1, V 23) the Emperor YOzei, SeiwaTenno’s 
eldest son, who was only ten years old and whose Regent 
(sesshd) was Fujiwara no Mototsune (A.D. 836—891) issued an 
ordinance to the effect that the kdshi of the Retreats of all 
provinces should necessarily expound the Hokkekyd, Saishookyd 
and Ninndkyd. It was a year of terrible drought, and many 
ceremonies were performed against this calamity. 2 

In A.D. 878 (Genkei 2, IX 25), on the occasion of the Empress- 
Dowager’s 50th year, the Dajo Tenno Seiwa gave a great vegetarian 
entertainment to 50 high-priests in the Seiwa-in-, and made them 
explain the Hokkekyd for three days. 3 The following year (III 24) 
he did so again, this time during five days, and, as in the preceding 
year, the Imperial Princes and Court-nobles all attended the 
meeting; it was intended to promote the “felicity in the dark 
world” ( mcifukit ) of Fujiwara no Masako, Junna Tenno’s Consort, 
who died the preceding day, aged seventy years. 4 
In A.D. 880 (Genkei 4, XII 4) Seiwa Tenno died, and on XII 11 
(the first seventh day) 50 priests were invited to Engakuji 
( HU ^ ), where thenceforth until the 49th day after his death 
they read the Hokkekyd in the day-time and the KwdmyO shingon 
at night. This was a magic formula by means % of which the 
Buddha’s light (kwSmyO, ) was obtained and all sins were 

“extinguished” ; 8 metsuzai was also, as stated above, the great 
aim of the Hokkekyd, and in this way they both brought meifuku 
to the deceased. 0 The following year (XI 26— XII 1) SeiwaTenno’s 
shaki-gosaie was performed by the Empress-Dowager, in the 


1 Ibid., Ch. xv, p. 269. 

2 Fusd ryakki, Ch. xx, p. 597. 

3 Sandai jitsuroku, Ch. xxxiv, p. 500. 

4 Ibid., Ch. xxxv, pp. 513 sq. 

B Daljiten, p. 325, 3, s.v. kwdntyd shingon. 
0 Sandai jitsuroku, Ch. xxxvin, p. 554. 
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Somedono palace, and during five days high-priests from all the 
great monasteries expounded the HokkekyS. On the anniversary 
of his death (XII 4) the Issaikyd, copied during his reign, was 
sacrificed in Engakuji . 1 * 

In A.D. 885 (Ninna 1, III 21) the ryQgi (lit f||) of the Mina- 
zuki-Hokke-e ft ^), dealt with below (§ 9, Hokke 

jako), are mentioned in a petition sent to the Throne by the 
Tendai priest HenshO ( ||| )> Gonsojd and Zasu of Gwangeiji 

(A.D. 817—890) (tcHI^, also called Kwazanji, Jfc jjj 
erected in A.D. 876 in Uji district, Yamashiro). a This was the 
Hokke festival of the sixth month, established in A.D. 823 to 
celebrate the anniversary of DengyS Daishi’s death (A.D. 822, 
VI 4). 3 

In A.D. 886 (Ninna 2, IV 3) the Emperor Kwoko commanded 
the KonkwOmyDkyd of four Icwan (i.e. NanjO No. 127, Dharmaraksha’s 
translation of the Suvarntaprabhfisa slltra, dating from the beginning 
of the fifth century) to be read by means of tendoku yearly on 
III 21, the anniversary of NimmyS TennU’s death (A.D. 850), in 
Unrln-in (§| ^ |^), and the Myoho-rengekyo to be expounded 
during the whole Summer Retreat (three months). 4 

The same year (VII 5) the three state-protecting sUtras, Hokke- 
kyd, NinnOkyB and KonkwdmyO-SaishOOkyd, are mentioned in a 
petition to the Emperor, sent by die Tendai high-priest Ensai 
($£ij|) of Hieizan. According to Daich<5 (Dengyd Daishi)’s 
request they were expounded daily in extenso ( chBkd , =||) 

in the TBto-ln ^ ^) and the Saitd-in (® ^ |^) (Eastern 
and Western pagodas) of Enryakujl, where the images of Yakushi 
and Shaka had been placed. This priest, being the head of 
SaitB-in, then asked for five monks, to be charged with the task 
of performing regular services in this shrine, namely tendoku of 

1 Ibid., Ch. XL, p. 573. 

8 Yoshida Togo, I, p, 157, s.v. Gwangeiji. 

3 Sandai Jltsuroku, Ch. xlvii, p. 659. 

4 Ibid., xlix, pp. 684 sq. 
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the DaihannyakyO in the day-time and invocation of Shaka’s 
holy name at night. ' 


§ 5. The Hokkekyd in the tenth century. Hokkedd (Ch. VIII, 

§ 18, Hokke-sembd). Hokke hakkd (this Chapter, § 8). 

In A.D. 902 (Engi 2, VIII 15) Uda TennS, who had abdicated 
five years previously, invited more than 150 Buddhist nuns to 
Danrinji ( in Saga, to the West of Kyoto, the first 

Zen temple of Japan and one of the five great nunneries of the 
country. This nunnery was founded in A.D. 850 (Kasho 3) by 
the Chinese priest Gikn of the Southern Zen sect, in 

fulfilment of a vow of the Emperor Saga’s Consort Danrin. 1 2 3 The 
Hokkekyd being the special text of women (e.g. of ail the 
provincial state nunneries, kokubun-niji ), it is no wonder that 
this meeting, which was a fuse-kuyo dana ) ^re- 

mony (intended to give offerings to the nuns), was mainly devoted 
to this sutra. It was expounded in the morning, and the Saishddkyd 
(also a kokttbitnji text) in the evening, when two of the nuns 
were made ddshi (leaders). a 

In A.D. 903 (Engi 3, VIII 5) Daigo TennO, for the sake of the 
soul of his deceased mothej;, Uda TennO’s concubine ( nydgo ) 
Fujiwara no Tane-ko, who had received from her son the title 
of Empress Dowager, sacrificed the Hokkekyd, written by himself. 
This ceremony took place in Kwanshuji (|Uf f|£ pronounced 
Kajuji, a Shingon (and Sanron ) shrine in Yamashina village, Uji 
district, Yamashiro province, founded by order of Tane-ko in 
A.D. 900 (Shotai 3) by the Udaijin Fujiwara no Sadakata. The 
Hossd priest ShOshun, of Kdfukuji, was the leader of 

1 L.I., p. 692; Washio, p. 108,1. 

2 Daijiten, p. 1187,2, s.v. Danrinji; Washio, p. 168,2, s.v. Glku. 

3 Fuso ryakki , Ch. xxm, uragaki (postscriptum), p. 669. 
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the dedicatory ceremony of the temple and its first abbot); 1 it 
was performed by 170 monks, high-priests and monks of lower 
rank, whom the Emperor had invited to this congregation. 4 In 
A.D. 925 (Encho 3, VIII 23) the Emperor again celebrated a 
similar service for her soul in the same temple, with offerings 
of the Hokkekyd, copied by himself, and an embroidered mandara 
of the Nai-in of the TaizO-kai. The betid of the temple, the 
priest Saishn was appointed Gon-Risshi, a hundred monks were 
invited, the Shingon priest Eri of Toji said the prayer (for her 
soul) ( jugwan , %$$.), and the Sojo ZomyU (fff ^) (a famous 
Tendai priest of Hieizan (A.D. 843—927), who baptized Uda 
TennS in A.D. 905 and became Tendai zasu in A.D. 906), 3 
performed the function of kdshi, "Expounding Master”. 4 

In A.D. 908 (Engi 6, X 23) the Hdd (Uda Tenno) celebrated 
his fortieth birthday, and three days later the Court on account 
of this event copied the Hokkekyd in golden characters in Ninnaji, 
the great Shingon sanctuary where he lived after his abdication 
under the name of Kongd-hd\ this ceremony, like the Hoklce 
hakkd (dealt with below, § 8), lasted four days and was divided 
into eight sessions ( hachiza ). 0 

In A.D. 918 (Engi 18, VIII 14) in the pine wood at the palace 
of the Gojd no kisalci (3L Jgf, Montoku TennS’s mother, 
who died in A.D. 871)" a Bupposd or “Buddhist priest” bird 
(sometimes mentioned as having appeared and been heard during 
Hokkekyd rites) was heard at night. This was thought strange, 
and it was connected with the fact that the Lotus sQtra had 
been expounded there since the third day of the month. T 

1 Daljti I, p. 565, 1, s.v. Kashujt. One of the six branches of the Ono section 
of the Shingon sect is called after this temple. Washio, p. 625, 1 , s.v. Shdshun, 

2 Nihon kiryaku, Kdhen, Ch. i, p. 782. 

3 Washio, p. 749, 2, s.v. Zotnyo. 

4 Nihon kiryaku, 1.1., p. 808; Fusd ryakki, Ch. XXIV. 

B Nihon kiryaku, 1.1., p. 786. 

8 Kokushi datjiten, p. 1088, 1 , s.v. Gojd no kisakl. 

1 Fusd ryakki, Ch. xxiv, uragakt, p. 692. Cf. Nihon kiryaku, Kdhen, 
Ch. I, p. 785 (A.D. 906, VIII, bupposo)', p. 802 (A.D. 918, VIII 13, idem). 
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In A.D. 919 (Engi 19, VII 5) the Emperor Daigo called the 
Tendai zasu Zumyo (mentioned above) to the Jijuden of the 
Palace, in the Western wing of which he listened to his explanations 
of the KongO-hannyakyo. Two days later they begun to read the 
HokkekyS, and the Emperor commanded two officials, Minamoto 
no Kintada and Fujiwara no Arihira to listen to the expounding 
of this sutra. It lasted until VIII 3; then ZomyQ returned to 
Hieizan with a large number of presents from His Majesty. According 
to the FusO ryakki these donations consisted of priestly robes, 
maki-e lacquer boxes, and pieces of silk and brocade. 1 * 3 The 
Nihon kiryaku does not mention this ceremony, but states that 
there was great rejoicing on VII 7, because it rained for the first 
time after a long drought. Probably the tendoku of the Ninndkyo, 
performed on VI 30 by 100 priests in the Daigokuden, was intended 
to cause rain; and it was perhaps for the same reason that the 
Emperor summoned Zomyo to the Palace and let him explain 
the Kongo-hannyakyo. At the advent of rain the Hokkekyo was 
expounded. * 

In A.D. 955 (Tenryaku 9, I 4) the Emperor Murakami copied 
the HokkckyO in golden characters and invited famous priests to 
the Kokiden ( iyh 0$ ) of the Palace (were the Imperial concubines 
lived), in order to explain the sfitra and receive rich presents 
of gold and jade and silk from the Imperial Princes and Court 
nobles, who ascended the Stairs leading to the building and 
made their offerings to the priests on behalf of the soul of the 
late Empress Dowager, the Emperor’s mother. Besides the text 
of the sutra, copied by himself, he offered an embroidered Hokke 
mandara for her sake. a 

In A.D. 963 (Owa 3, Vlll 21) the same Emperor issued an 
ordinance by which he chose and invited 20 famous priests, 
10 of the Tendai sect (of Hieizan) and 10 of Kara, to the 

1 Genko Shakusho, Ch. XXIV, p. 1064; Fuso ryakki, Ch. XXIV, p. 675. 

s Nihon kiryaku, Kdhen, Ch. I, p. 802. 

3 Genko Shakusho, Ch. xxv, p. 1070; Fus5 ryakki, Ch. xxv, p. 717 aq. 
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SeiryOden of the Palace, where they expounded the Lotus sUtra 
for five days. After the reading of the text a rongi, discussion, 
took place between the two groups. Of the Tetidai priests the 
Daihdshi Ry eigen ( , Jie Daisojo, A.D. 913 — 986, who became 
Tendai zasn in A.D. 966), and of the Hosso priests the Daihdshi 
Hozo A.D. 904—968) 1 2 3 of Todaiji discussed the hidden 

meaning of the sUtra ; the Emperor and his Court revered the 
secret purport of the Ekaydna and praised the mystic power of 
Tendai. 3 According to the Genko Shakusho 3 the meeting was 
divided into ten sessions ( juza ), with different doshi and monja 
in the mornings and evenings of the five days; thus it was a 
so-called Hokke jUkd, dealt with below, § 9. 

In A.D. 964 (Owa 4, III 15) the students of the Hokudo of the 
Daigakuryo ) in KySto 4 5 held a Kwangaku-e 

( ^ j "Meeting for the encouragement of study"), because 
they liked to hear the Law and to enjoy and praise it. It took 
place at the foot of the Western acclivity of Hieizan, and the 
Hokkekyo was expounded. Taking one line of the sUtra as 
subject they made Chinese poems and composed utas. Ill 15 and 
IX 15 were indicated as the dates of their meetings, but the 
places were not fixed. 6 

In A.D. 980 (Tengen 3, VII 5), at the death of the Court noble 
Takashina Yoshitomi, the work entitled OjOki ( 4^. IB , “Records 

of rebirth in (Amitabha’s) Heaven") is quoted, which states that 
this man (who had the high title of Mabito) cherished such a 
devout belief in Buddha’s doctrine, that he spent the daytime in 
reading the Lotus stttra, and prayed to Amitabha at night. 
Three days before his death he became a monk and received 
the commandments. A fragrant odour filled his house, and beautiful 

1 Washio, pp. 1175, 1 and 1053, 1, s.v. Rydgen and HdzS. 

2 Fus5 ryakki, Ch. xxvi, p. 734; Nihon klryaku, Kdhen, Ch. iv, p. 898. 

3 Oenko Shakusho, Ch. xxv, p. 1071. 

4 Cf. Kokushi daljlten, p. 1607, 3, s.v. Daigakuryd, 

5 FusS ryakki, Ch. xxvi, p. 735. 
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music announced the arrival of Amida’s heavenly retinue, "welcoming 
him to Paradise. Several days after his death he was still as if 
alive, his body showing no. signs of decay, 1 

With regard to the Hokke sembd, the “Rites of Repentance 
(by means) of the Lotus sdtra", and the HokkedO or Hokke- 
sammai-do, the chapels devoted to those rites and to the samadhi 
on the Lotus, many of which were erected in the tenth and 
eleventh centuries, the reader is referred to Chapter VIII, § 18, 
pp. 357 sqq. 

The Hokke hakko, “Eight expoundings of the Lotus”, which 
were also frequent in those days, are dealt with below, § 8. 

§ 6. The Hokkekyo and the Kwanzeongyd in the eleventh century. 

In A.D. 1007 (Kwanko 4, V 17—21) the Hokkekyd was expounded 
in the Naiden of the Palace by learned priests invited for this 
purpose. The ceremony lasted for five days. a 

In A.D. 1018 (Kwannin 2, III 16) a foreign Tendai priest from 
Chcinsi j)S) (in Central-Asia), Kawa Shonin, 

“The Holy Man with the furs” (cf. below, § 8 C, A.D. 1005, 
and § 11, A.D. 1010), whose name was GyOen (ff [J|) and 
who was also called Kawa Shdnin, “The Reverend 

with the skin”, 3 “began to perform an offering of more 
than 69300 lamps, thus^completing (the number of) 
the characters of the Hokkekyo". Probably this offering 
of as many lights as there were Chinese characters in the Hokkekyo 
(KumSrajTva’s translations, NanjO No. 134), which took place in 
Gydgwanji Jpj founded by him in Kyoto in A.D. 1005, 
with Senju Kwannon as its honzon) was a kind of Hokke-sembo 
or “Rite of Repentance by means of the Lotus sutra". 4 

1 Ibid., Ch. XXVir, pp. 744 sq. 

3 Nihon kiryaku, Kohen, Ch. XI, p. 1069. 

3 Daijli I, p. 706,2, s.v. Gydgwanji . 

* Cf. above, Ch. vn ( Mandoe ) ; Ch. vin, § 3 ( Bosatsu-zd-kyti ). Cf. below, 
this paragraph, A.D. 1044, the number of copies, 69384. 
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In A.D. 1021 (Chian 1, V 8), when pestilence prevailed, and 
seven days previously Michinaga had commenced a Hokke sanjuko 
(cf. below, § 10), a fudan tendoku or uninterrupted partial reading 
of the Hokkekyo was held in the Goden ($$) $$ ), i.e. the Seiryoden 
of the Palace. 1 

In A.D. 1022 (Chian 2, VI 4) there was a midokyo or “August 
snira reading” of the Daihannyakyo and the Hokkekyo in the 
Palace, in Tddaiji and in KOfukuji ( Kegon and HossO ), because 
the Emperor Go Ichijb was indisposed. 2 

In the same year (VII 14) Michinaga dedicated the Rondo of 
HOjOji ( > Tendai) with a gold-coloured image of Dainichi 
Nyorai ( Mahdvairocana ), 32 feeth high, a hundred Shaka’s being 
represented upon the lotus leaves of his throne; gold-coloured 
images of Shaka and Yakushi (his attendants), both 20 feet high, 
of the Bodhlsattvas Monju and Mirokn (. MdnjuirT and Maitreya), 
and of Brahma , Indra and the Four Deva Kings as maintainers 
of the Buddhist Law and protectors of the state. He also erected 
a GodaidO ) with the images of Fudo Myoo ( Acala 

Vidynmja ) and the four other Myoo of the group of the Godaison, 
in order to suppress angry spirits of the dead. Moreover, he 
copied and sacrificed the Mydhd-rengekyd in golden characters, 
and presented 150 copies of this shtra in black characters. Each 
of the 150 .priests, invited for this ceremony, received a set of 
priestly robes. The Emperor Go* Ichijs, the Heir-apparent and 
the three Empresses (Michinaga’s daughters) came to the temple 
and praised the leader; and a general amnesty was proclaimed 
in the Empire. 3 

In A.D. 1023 (Chian 3, X 23) Michinaga visited KongObuji and 
Kobo Daishi’s mausoleum on KOya-san, where he made an 
offering of the Hokkekyo and 30 kwan of the Hannya rishukyO 
( PrajnUparamlta ardhasatika, ^ 3|£ M NanjO No. 1034, 

1 Nihon kiryaka, Kdhen, Ch. xm, p. 1126. 

a L.I., p. 1130. 

3 Fusd ryakkl, Ch, xxvili, p. 776. 
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a famous Tantric text translated A.D. 746 — 771 by Amoghavajra; 
9 leaves). The Gonshosdzu Shinyo ( Aj) ^§0 was the leader (koshi) 
of the ceremony, which was performed by 30 monks of KongObuji. 
This was a Tendai priest of Onjdji ( Miidera , mystic branch of the 
sect), who lived A.D. 957 — 1045; in A.D. 1022 he had been 
appointed head of Hojoji by Michinaga. 1 2 

In A.D. 1027 (Manju 4, VIII 22), shortly before his death 
(XII 4), Michinaga dedicated the Shakado of HOjOji with images 
of Sakyamuni, Brahma, Indra, the Four Deva Kings, the Ten 
Great Disciples 2 and the beings of the eight departments (hachi- 
bashu : Devas, Nagas, Yakshas, Qandharvas, Asuras, Garudas, 
Kinnaras and Mahoragas) ; 3 further a hundred gold-coloured 
figures of Sakyamuni, one bit in ten rolls ( kwan ) of the Lotus 
sutra, written in kondei (gold paint), and a hundred copies (bu) 
of the same text, amounting to a thousand sticks (Mu, jji|tj), 
written in black characters. He invited 50 priests to perform the 
dedicatory rites and deliver the lectures. 4 * 

•In A.D. 1030 (Cliogcn 3, VIII 21) Jolo-Monin, Michinaga's 
daughter Akiko (A.D. 988 — 1074, Ichijo Tenno’s Consort and 
Go IchijD TennO’s mother, who had become a nun in A.D. 1026) 
dedicated Tohoku-in (BttEK). with a Jogyoda or “Chapel of 
constant service” and images of Amida, Kwannon and Seishi, 
JizB and RyUju (. Nagarjuna ),, a hundred copies of" the MyOhd- 
rengekyd and images of the Twelve Spirits ( juni jin, 
protectors of the twelve zodiacal signs). That day they began to 
celebrate the constant “service for obliterating (litt. extinguishing) 
sin and producing virtue” (metsuzai shDzen no gydho). 8 

In the same year (V 24) the Emperor Go Ichijo ordered all 

1 L.I., p. 778; Washio, p. 471, 1, s.v. Shinyo. 

2 Cf. the present writer’s treatise on “The Arhats in China and Japan", 
Ch. ii, § 11, p. 29. 

3 Daijiten, p. 1416, 3, s.v. hachibushu. 

4 Faso ryakki, Ch. xxvm, p. 781. 

6 L.I., p. 782. 
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provinces to have Kwannon images painted, sixteen feet high, 
and tendoku performed of the KwanzeongyS (the 25th chapter 
of the Lotus sutra), in order to put a stop to the pre- 
vailing plague. 1 Two years later (A.D. 1032, ChOgen 5, VI 27) 
he invited a thousand priests to the Daigokuden and caused 
them to read the Kmnnongyo, in order to pray for rain; 
since from the second month to the end of the sixth there had 
been a continual drought. 2 Also in A.D. 1071 (EnkytJ 3, I 16) 
a thousand priests read the Kwanzeongyd in the Palace in order 
to drive away the plague. 3 Apparently this text was always 
used against great calamities, such as pestilence (also in 
A.D. 1099, KOwa 1, V 27, 1000 priests in TOdaiji, in the presence 
of an Imperial messenger and other officials), 4 * * unrest in the 
world (same year, II 24, 1000 priests in the Daigokuden), 5 and 
the appearance of a comet (A.D. 1145, Kynan 1, V8, 1000 priests 
in TGdaiji and Enryakuji ; at the same time 60 priests read the 
DaihannyakyO in the Nanden , with copying and offering of this 
enormous text in one day!). For the same reason the Ninnokyd 
was read by 1000 priests in Hoshdji (V 6). 0 Another Kwannon 
ceremony was the Kwannonga (fit , offering), instituted by Kobo 
Daishi in A.D. 834 and performed by the abbot of Tdji on the 
18* of every month in the Jijuden of the Palace. 7 In A.D. 1080 
(ShOryaku, also called Joreki, 4, Ip, a big fire in the Palace put 
an end to this rite, but in A.D. 1092 (Kwanji 6) the SBzu KyOhan 
($S a Shingon priest who lived A.D. 1031—1104 and became 
head of Tojl in A.D. 1092) 8 requested the Emperor Horikawa 

1 Nihon kiryaku, KShen, Ch. xiv, p. 1155. 

* L.I., p. 1163. 

8 GenkS Shakusho, Ch. p. 1089. 

4 Honda seki, Kdwa 1, V, p. 342. 

6 L.I., p. 339. 

8 Ibid., Kyuan 1, V, p. 505. 

7 Daijiten, p. 338, 3 s.v. Kwannonga . It was also called Futa-ma-gu, 

-Wtt- 

8 Washio, p. 187, 2, s.v. Kyohan* 
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to have it celebrated in the Seirydden, and this was commenced 
in A.D. 1096 (Eichf? 1, 1) under KyShan's leadership. 1 2 

In A.D. 1040 (ChOryaku 4, X 20) a member of the Kwampaku 
Sadaijin Fujiwara no Yorimichi's family dedicated the Jdgyddd 
(#»*) of Miidera, with a gold-coloured Amida (16 feet 
high), the Six Kwannons (life-size), and a kondei (gold-paint) 
copy of the Lotus Sutra. 2 Here, as often, this text was closely 
connected with the Amida and Kwannon cults. 

In A.D. 1044 (ChOkyU 5, III 23) a “Saint” (j^f "Sr Si) 
(evidently a foreigner) exhorted all the people, of both high and 
low rank, men and women, to make 69384 copies of the Hokkekyd 
(this was the number of the characters of the text, mentioned 
above with regard to Kawa ShOnin’s light offering in A.D. 1018), 
and to transport them to Hieizan . 3 

In A.D. 1052 (Eisho 7; III 28) Yorimichi made his villa at 
Uji in Yamashiro into a Buddhist temple and called it Byodd-in 
Its Butsuden is the famous Phoenix-hall (Hoods), 
with an image of Amida, 16 feet high, as its Itonzon. It is a 
Tendai shrine, belonging to Miidera; but also the Jodo sect 
considers it one of its temples, being Yorimichi’s bodaisho (“ bodhi 
place”). Like his father Michinaga was called the “Hdjdjl no 
Kwampaku ”, Yorimichi’s popular name was Uji no Kwampaku. 
When he founded the temple, he had Hokke sammai rites 
performed there. In A.D. 1056 (Tenki 4) he added a HokkedS 
to it, and in A.D. 1061 (Kohei 4) a TahOtS or Prabhdtaratna 
pagoda. Afterwards, when he was ill, his son Morozane erected 
a Godaido (chapel ot the Five VidydrSjas) and a bell-tower on 
his behalf, and held a large religious meeting (daihse ). 4 

In A.D. 1060 (Kohei 3, XI 26) Yorimichi celebrated the 90th 

1 Genkd Shakusho, Ch. xxvi, pp. 1095 sq. 

2 Fuso ryakkt, Ch. xxvm, pp. 787 sq. 

3 LI, p. 790. 

4 Ibid., Ch. xxix, p. 796; Daljlten, p. 1494, 1. Datjti III, p. 3937, 2, s.v. 
Byodd-in. 
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birthday oi the Daisojo MySson ($f ]|L, a learned Tendai priest 
of Onjdji ( Miidera ), who lived A.D. 971-1-063) by making a 
picture of Shaka and having 90 copies of the Lotus satra written. 
He congratulated him in a large assembly of priests of all sects, 
held in his Shirakawa village. 1 * 

In A.D. 1063 (Kohei 6, X 29) by order of the Court on Hieizan, 
in the compound of Enryakuji, a chapel was erected, called 
Jissd-in ( fj y® ^), with gold-coloured images of Yakushi, 
Nyoirin Kwannon and Monju ; and a Sammaidd, with a sapta 
ratna {shippd) stupa, containing a gold-paint ( kondei ) copy of the 
Lotus suira, for Hokke sammai rites, in order to extirpate crime 
and to produce virtue. 3 

In A.D. 1065 (Kohei 8, IX 25) the Court, on behalf of the 
soul of the former Emperor Go Suzaku, the father of the reigning 
Emperor Go Reizei (A.D. 1045—1068), who died in A.D. 1045, 
held a hachiza-hde or “meeting of eight sessions”, lasting four 
days. The offerings, made by His Majesty, were a copy of the 
Hokkekyo, written by himself in golden characters, and images 
of Shaka, Monju and Fugen ( Shaka sanzon), made of white 
sandalwood. The ceremony took place in the Palace, in the 
Eastern wing of the Emperor’s residence. 3 

In A.D. 1070 (EnkyU 2, XII 26) (cf. above, Ch. XI, § 8, C), 
when the Emperor Go San jo erected Enshaji, a Tendai temple 
situated to the South of Ninnaji, a copy of the Hokkekyd, written 
in golden characters, was laid in a kondO (gold-copper) pagoda, 
three feet high, and placed in the HokkedB of that sanctuary. 
Six priests had to practise the Hokke sammai in that chapel, 
namely the hangyd hanza (partly moving, partly sitting) samddhi, 
“in distant expectation of the days of the Dragon-flower”, i.e. of 
the Buddha Maitreya’s arrival on earth, when he shall hold his 
three meetings under the Dragon-flower tree in the presence of 

1 Fuso ryakkl, 1 . 1 ., p. 801 ; Washio, p. 1084, 1, s.v. Myoson. 

a FusS ryakki, 1.1., p. 806. 

3 LA, p, 808. 
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all those who in their former lives have believed in him and 
worshipped him. These "three meetings of the Merciful Saint” 
(Jison no same) were also mentioned in A.D. 1063 (X 29) at 
the erection of the SammaidO of Enryakuji ; there the hangyd 
hanza rites of samfldhi on the Lotus were said "to extinguish 
crime and produce virtue”, here protection of the State and 
guidance to salvation {inshd, are indicated as their 

sublime results. 1 

In A.D. 1073 (Enkyn 5, V 1) 500 priests were invited to the 
Palace, in order to sacrifice and read (by means of the tendoku 
system) 1000 copies of the Hokkekyd (such meetings were called 
Holckesembu-e). It is not said that this was done because the 
Daj5 TennS (Go Sanjo) was very ill; but this was probably the 
case, since he died six days later, at the age of forty. 2 

In A.D. 1085 (Otoku 2, V 10) the Emperor Shirakawa, who 
abdicated the next year, summoned the Tendai priest Zoyo (I^ 
JSJi, A.D. 1032 — 1116) of Miidera (who in A.D. 1105 became 
zasu of Enryakuji) to his private appartments in the Palace, and 
received from him the doctrine of the Lotus siltra, i.e. he listened 
to his explanations of the deeper meaning of this text. As a 
reward he conferred upon him the title of Hd-in, “Seal of 
the Law”. 3 

In A.D. 1092 (Kwanji 6, VII 13) the Emperor Horikawa (then 
only 12 years old) went to Kimbusen (^ |_L| ), whither his 

father, Shirakawa Tenno (the DajD Tenno), had gone 11 days 
previously. Kimbusenji is a Tendai shrine near Yoshina village, 
Yoshino district, Yamato; it is also called Konrin-O-jt, 

3t#- In olden times it belonged to the Shingon sect as well 
as to the Tendai. Its main building in Yoshino, at the foot of 
the mountain, is called ZaO-Gongen-dO (|^ zE HI §1, ^ ) or 
Zad-do, and its Oku-no-in or “Inner temple”, dedicated to the 

1 L.I., pp. 817 sq. 

2 L.I., p. 824. 

3 Genk5 Shakusho, Ch. xxv, p. 1093; Washio, p. 750,1, s.v. ZByo. 
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same deity ( Kongo Zad, Vajragarbha), is situated on the summit. 
Since the middle-ages a great many monks livpd on the mountain, 
where there were hundreds of buildings, both large and small. 
It was an ancient sanctuary, founded in the seventh century by 
En no ShOkaku (& sb $ > the famous hermit of mount Katsu- 
ragi, banished in A.D. 699 to Izu because he was accused of 
sorcery). Zad Gongen is also called Kongd-zad ( ^ |5jl j $!$ 5; > 
zao being the usual pronunciation instead of zdo). Like Sakyamuni 
he is considered by the Tantric School to be a transformation 
of KongOsatta ( Vajrasattva ); in this respect he may be said to 
be identical with Sakyamuni. He is represented as an angry deity, 
standing on two lotus seats in a trampling attitude, with his 
right leg raised. In his right hand he brandishes a three-pointed 
vajra, and the fingers of his left hand are outspread. Some 
authors identify him with Kongdzd Bosatsa, the Bodhisattva 
Vajragarbha. 1 In this temple Horikawa Tenno sacrificed 100 copies 
of the Hokkekyo, five written in kondel (gold-paint) characters, 
one copied by himself in golden writing, and (according to the 
Genkd Shakusho) five copies of the Daijokyd (the Mahd.yd.na 
sutras of the Canon; here, however, it gives the impression of 
being the abbreviated title of a special sutra, since the title of 
many sntras begins with daijd). He invited 100 priests, to whom 
he distributed 100 priestly robes ( kd§Hya ). The ddshi or leader 
of the ceremony was the Gonsdjd RynmyS ( H: 55 ) (A.D. 1020-1104) 
of Onjdji ( Miidera ), who three days previously, when His Majesty 
suddenly felt indisposed while in the “precious pagoda” at the 
foot of the mountain, had cured him by means of incantations 
(kaji ). a 

With regard to the Hokke festivals, rites of repentance and 
samddhi chapels, so numerous in this and the following centuries, 


1 Daijiten, p. 484, 1, s.v. Kongo zoo ; Daijiil I, p. 1493, 1, s.v. Zad Qongen. 
3 Faso ryakki, Ch. xxx, p. 844; Genkd Shakusho, Ch. xxvi, p. 1095 
Washio, p. 1159, 2, s.v. Ryumyti. 
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the reader is again referred to § 8 of this chapter and to 
Ch. VIII, § 18. , 

§ 7. Japanese sects in connection with the Hokkekyd. 

Among the many Japanese priests in whose biographies the 
Lotus sUtra is specially mentioned, the majority belonged, of 
course, to the Tendai sect. In a list of 66 names, made after 
studying the biographies given by Washio, we find 32 Tendai, 
19 Shingon, 10 HossS, and 3 Kairitsu priests; only one 
Sanron and one Kegon monk. 

The series begins with Shctoku Taishi (A.D. 574—622). Then 
follows Hods (£3?3l£) (A.D. 650), said to be an Indian priest, 
who came to China and Japan, borne by a purple cloud. He 
was a hermit who lived on Hokkesan in Harima province, always 
read the Hokkekyd, and worshipped Scnju Kwannon, whose 
copper image he placed in the chapel, erected there by order 
of the Emperor Kotoku, whom he had cured by his prayers in 
A.D. 649. During the seven days of his stay in the Palace he 
explained the Law and held a musha-e or "unlimited meeting”. 
The following year, as the chapel had been completed, the Emperor 
himself went to the mountain and held a kuyd-e % ox dedicatory 
meeting. In A.D. 651 the hermit led a Daizdkyd-e and a Sai-e 
in the Palace; then, having declared himself to be a f§i ( sennin ) 
from the Vulture Peak in India, whose only aim in coming to 
Japan had been to lead the people to salvation, he pronounced 
a gdthd and flew away through the air. 1 2 

In the eighth century the nun Shari-ni or “SarTra- nun”, called 
Shari Bosatsu, who was born in A.D. 750, was a devout reader 
of the Hokke and Kegon sBtras. J Myoichi ( BJ| — • ) (A.D. 728 — 798) 
of Todaiji, whose sect is not given (probably Hosso or Kegon), 

1 Genko Shakusho, Ch. xvm, pp. 950 sq. ; Washio, p. 1054,1, s.v. HBdd. 

2 Washio, p. 485, 1, s.v. Shari-til. 
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wrote commentaries on the Hokkekyd and the Saishddkyd. 1 The 
HossS priest JbrO A.D. 741—814), having made avow, 

during 40 years performed tendoku of the Hokkekyd, thus reading 
124960 kwan. At the same time he read the Hannya-shinkyd 
daily, perusing it 108 times (the sacred number of Buddhism, 
cf. the beads of the rosary). As to the number of the’ kwan of 
the Hokkekyd, if he performed daily tendoku of 8 kwan (i. e. 
the whole sQtra), without the intercalary months this would have 
made 115200 kwan in 40 years. 2 

In the ninth century Dengyo Daishi, Jikaku Daishi, Soo and 
other great leaders of the Tendai sect propagated the Lotus 
sutra and its main doctrine of the “Only Vehicle” ( Ekaydna ) 
and made it one of the principal texts of Japanese Buddhism. 
At the same time the H o s s S priest Gomyo (f§§ fifr , A.D. 750—834) 
of Gwangdji, who in A.D. 805 and in A.D. 808 explained the 
Saishddkyo in the Daigokuden, and the YuimakyB in Yamashina- 
dera ( Kdfukuji ), in A.D 826 (III 10) expounded the Hokkekyd 
in the Shingon shrine Saiji, as koshi of a meeting of learned 
priests from Nara and Kyoto, held by the Emperor Junna. 3 In 
A.D. 850 (II 22) the Sanron priest Jitsubin, the Hossb priest 
Mybzen, the Tendai priest Kwbjs, and the Shingon priest 
EnkyS explained the Hokkekyd in the Seiryoden in the presence 
of NimmyS Tenno, and for three days a great discussion took 
place between the eminent scholars of these sects. 4 * Two years 
earlier (A.D. 848, VII 15), on the second anniversary of the Emperor 
Saga’s death, the Shingon priest DoshS, the Tendai priest 
Kwbjb, the Sanron priest Jitsubin and the (probably Hossb) 
priest Gwangon, expounded the Lotus sutra in the Seiryoden for 
the sake of that Emperor’s soul. 8 This is evidence of the fact 

1 L.I., p. 1076,2. 

2 L.I., p. 674, 1. 

3 L.I., p. 337, 1 ; see above, § 4, p. 655. 

4 See above, § 4, p. 657. 

8 See above, Ibid. 
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that the HossU, Sanron, Tendai and Shingon sects 
studied, explained and discussed this sStra from their different 
points of view as a text of the utmost importance and blessing power. 

In the tenth century the HossU priests were still prominent 
in this respect, although, of course, the Tendai sect was by 
far the greatest propagator of the Hokkekyd. In later ages, however, 
(in the 11th, 12th and 13th centuries) the Shingon sect payed 
much attention to this sQtra, besides the Tendai, Nichiren 
and Ami da sects. Kairitsu priests are also sometimes mentioned 
in connection with this sutra, e.g. in A.D. 1286 Suji {Hokke 
sembd ). 1 2 In the seventeenth century we notice a revived action 
with regard to the Hokkekyd in the Shingon sect, and also a 
Kegon priest (Eishs, A.D. 1611—1677, a learned monk 

of Tddaiji, one of the leaders of the Hokke hakkd in the Palace 
in the Manji era, A.D. 1658 — 1661, who restored the glory of 
the Hokke-e and the Yaima-e) distinguished himself in this 
respect. a In short, like the Amitabha sQtras the Hokkekyd was 
generally venerated by all sects, from olden times down to the 
present day. 


§ 8. The Hokke hakkd |jl A Hi) or “Eight Expoundings 

of the Lotus”. The EnshUji, Hoshdji and Sonshdji Go-hakkd. 

% 

The so-called Hokke hakkd are festivals devoted to the eight 
kwan (fasciculi) of the Lotus sUtra, which are explained in eight 
sessions ( za , ). They are also called Go (or Mi) hakkd or 

simply Hakkd. By adding the so-called kaiketsu nikyd ( fH§ jjjja 
Zl $§£), the “opening and closing sQtras”, namely the Maryd 
gikyd ($$ Amitdrtha-sHtra, NanjU No. 133) and the 

Kwan-Fugengyo ( HI, ^ $§£ > Sutra on the meditation on 


1 Washio, pp. 745 sq. 

2 L.I., p. 75, 2 . 
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Samantabhadra, NanjU No. 394), 1 2 3 expounded by the Tendai sect 
before and after the Lotus sUtra (Nanjo No. 134) and together 
with it called by the collective term of Hokke samba 1, 

the Hokke jako (-p jH, “Ten expoundings”) are formed, meetings 
of ten sessions. As to the Hokke sanjuico (— -f* f|j|, “Thirty 
expoundings”), these are divided into 30 sessions, in which the 
Muryogikyd (1 fasc.), the 28 chapters of the Lotus sUtra, and 
the Kwan-FugengyO (1 fasc.) are explained. The hakko, jukO and 
sanjUkd are all Hokke-e or Hokke mondo-ko ( ^ ^ |f|, “Ex- 
poundings with questions and answers”). 

In China the priest Hwui-ming (j|| EmyO) is said to have 
been the first to expound the Lotus sUtra in eight sessions, due 
to the fact that, according to the T‘ien-t‘ai sect, the Buddha 
explained the Lotus during the last eight years of his life 
{Hokke hachinen, /\ , "eight years of the Lotus”, from his 

72th to his 80th year). The Sanron and Hosso sects, however, 
consider this supreme preaching to have taken place during the 
last five years before the Lord’s Parinirvclna. ~ 

§ 8, A. Hokke hakko of the ninth century. 

In Japan this kind of Lotus meeting became very frequent. In 
A.D. 796 (Enr^aku 15) the Sanron priest GonzO (Ijj)} ^ ) (A.D. 
758—837), a learned and virtuous monk, who in A.D. 810 ex- 
pounded the SaishOOkyd in the Daigokuden of the Imperial Palace, 
and in A.D. 826 became DaisOza, 8 was the first to preach on 
the eight fasciculi of the Lotus sUtra during four days in 
eight sessions (one in each session), in order to promote 
the meifuku (“felicity in the dark world”) of the priest 

1 Cf. above, Ch. vm, § 8, p. 270. 

2 Daljiten, p. 1598, 3, s.v. Hokke hachinen. 

3 Washio, p. 387,2, s.v. Gonso (in the Daijii called Gonzo ; the nigori Is 
omitted or used by Japanese authors in a very arbitrary way). 
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Eiks’s mother, who died after hearing of her son’s death. Being 
a Sanron priest, he could not have thought of the Hokke hachinen, 
but the number ol the fasciculi was, of course, the only reason 
for this division. It was again a meifuku ceremony; he performed 
it with 7 other monks (8 men, 8 sessions; each of them explained 
one fasciculus, kwan) in his monastery, Iwabuchi-dera ( ^ $3 
in Yamato ; hence it is known as Iwabuchi-hakko. 1 He himself 
named it Hokke hakko-e, but the monks of the other monasteries, 
who emulated his example, called it after his monastery. The 
juko and sanjakd were also derived from this ceremony. 1 2 

In A.D. 889 (KwampyS 1, IX 24) a Hokke hakko was performed 
in the Shingon shrine KajOji ( Jfr jjl^ ^-p), 3 which in Kasha 
(Kajs) 3 (A.D. 850) by order of Nimmyo TennS was founded 
by the famous Shingon priest Shinga (i|| A.D. 801—879). 
NimmyS TennS died the same year (III 21); it is possible that 
Uda TennO (A.D. 888 — 897) had this ceremony held for the sake 
of his grandfather NimmyO’s soul, because in A.D. 851 the 
Seirybden of the Palace, where he died, was made into a Buddhist 
chapel and KajOji was transferred to that place. Its honzon was 
DaishO Kwangiden, , i.e. Gane&a. Afterwards 

it became a betsu-in (a detached shrine) of the great Shingon 
sanctuary Ninnaji, or, according to others, of the Tendal shrine 
Anrakugyo-in. In many respects the two great §ects, Tendai 
and Shingon, were joined ai?d mixed up at ceremonies, as was 
also the case with the Amida doctrine. Especially the mystic 
branch of the Tendai sect was, of course, liable to be connected 
with the Shingon sect, whose priests were often the leaders of 
Tendai ceremonies. As to KajOji, by its name it was associated 
with the Lotus sdtra, because Kih-tsang (pf $$,)> alias the 
“Great Master of the Kia-siang monastery” (Kia-siang Ta-shi, 
Kajs Daishi), the founder of the San-lun ( Sanron ) sect in China, 

1 Genko Shakmho, Ch. n, Gonzb'% biography, p. 669. 

2 Nihon kiryaku, Zempen, Ch. xx, p. 752. 

8 Datjli, I, p. 566,3, s.v. KajoJl. 
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who lived A.D. 549—623, was, as seen above (§ 1, B), one of 
the greatest Chinese commentators of this sutra. 


§ 8, B. Hokke hakkd and Go hakkd of the tenth century. 

In A.D. 901 (Engi 1, VIII 23) the Dajo Hd-d (Uda TennS, who 
in A.D. 897 (VII 3) had abdicated in favour of his son Daigo 
TennS and had become the first Hd-d) opened a Hokke hakkd 
in Ninnaji Shingon temple N.W. of KySto, founded 

in A.D. 886); it lasted four days (2 sessions every day). Thus 
the Shingon sect, represented by its devout Imperial follower, 
showed once more its close attachment to the Lotus text. 1 

The following year (IX 17) a Hokke-e was held in the same 
shrine, 2 and in A.D. 906 (Engi 6, VIII, before the 7th day) the 
Udaijin (one of the Fujiwara's) performed a Hokke hakkd ; the 
place is not mentioned. “Buppdso{^ $ “Buddhist priest”) 
birds (a certain species, according to Brinkley s.v. Eurystomus 
orientalis) came there and sung”, says the annalist, who evidently 
considers this as an omen concerning the ceremony. 3 4 InA.D. 918 
(Engi 18, VIII 13) he relates the same fact at a Hokke jakd. * 

In A.D. 909 (Engi 9, ,111 9) the Dajo Hdo (Uda Tenno) practised 
a Hokke hakkd in Ninnaji. He did so to perform a meritorious 
work for the sake of his soul afte? death, a so-called gyakusha 
no kudoku ($# ^ ^ ^ ). The word gyaku is to be taken 

here in the sense of arakajime, “beforehand” ; therefore the term 
is also written ,yoshu. It means meifuku ceremonies celebrated 
by a man himself before his death. 5 

In A.D. 948 (Tenryaku 2, X 22) we read the term Go hakkd, 

1 Nihon klryaku, Kdhen, Ch. I, p. 780. 

a L.I., p. 781. 

9 L.I., p. 785. 

4 L.I., p. 802. 

B Dafflten, p. 272,3, s.v. gyakushti j Nihon kiryaku, Ktihen, Ch. i, p. 789. 
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fjtp /\ §p§, “Imperial Eight Expoundings”, for the first time. It 
began on X22 and took place in Hoshoji ^ This was 
a Tendai shrine, situated in the South of Kujo, East of the Kamo- 
gawa (Kyoto), and founded by Teishinko ( ^ (Fujiwara 
no Tadahira) (A.D. 880 — 949). In A.D. 934 it became a jogakuji 
i,e - ^ was a ^ded to the fixed number of Buddhist 
temples, officially sanctioned by the Emperor. For nine generations 
its leaders belonged to the mystic branch of the sect, initiated 
by Jikaku Daishi (Ennin) (A.D. 794 — 864). 1 According to the 
Ranjdsho in Tentoku 4 (A.D. 960, I 4) the Hdshdji hakkd were 
begun by the Kuge, the Court. 2 This seems to indicate two 
different ceremonies of the same name, both Hokke hakkd and 
both celebrated in Hdshdji) but since this is not very likely, we 
suppose the author of the Ranjdsho to be mistaken. Yet it is 
strange that even the months are different (X 22 and I 4), and 
that the word go, “August”, “Imperial”, is omitted in the latter 
passage. 

In A.D. 954 (Tenryaku 8, XII 5) the Tendai priest RyOgen 

J ic Dais °j° (MMXifJE) (A.D. 913-985), 
of Enryakuji on Hieizan (appointed zastt in A.D. 966) 3 invited 
the Hossd priest Gisho (^ J}$ ) (A.D. 920—969), a learned 
monk of Gwangdji {Sanron), who was versed in rongi (discussions 
on the Law and the meaning of passages of holy scriptures), to 
Enryakuji, in order to perform the Hokke hakkd for four days. 
One of the high officials, the Ubokuya, ascended the mountain 
and listened to the explanations of the text. 4 The Fuso ryakki 
adds as further details that there were 15 or 20 monja (W*>. 
“priests who put questions”, and that the Right Minister Fujiwara 


1 Datjil, III, p. 4125, 1 ; Daijiten, p, 1603, 1, 8.v. Hdshdji, 

2 Ranjoshd, $jj| ^J?, written after A.D. 1252, Gunsho ruiju, Ch. 465, 
Vol. XVI, p. 989 (Ch. -]\). 

3 Washlo, p. 1175,1, s.v. Ryogen. 

4 Genkd Shakusho, Ch. xxv, p. 1070. 
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no Morosuke (A.D. 908—960), Tadahira's son (KujS dono), attended 
the meeting. 1 

In A.D. 955 (Tenryaku 9, I 4) the Emperor Murakami had a 
Go hakko held in the Kokiden ( (*4 if# !$£ )> a building of the 
Palace, for the sake of the soul of his deceased mother. 
It lasted four days, and there were four shOgi |!|) (also 
called shogisha, ^ > fit Hi ^ > “those who verify, give 

evidence of the meaning”, or “those who give the essential 
meaning”, who, having ascended the pulpit, decide the rightness 
or wrongness of the questions and answers ( mondo ) of the ryagi, 
!|| f||), 2 four koshi ( mi*, “Expounding Masters”), twenty 
choshu “hearers”), fourteen (2X7) bon-on <®#, 

“Brahman sounds"), singers of the gOthSs in praise of the Buddha), 
and fourteen shakujo “khakkharas”, i.e. priests who 

carry and swing the magical staffs with metal rings), in all 
sixty persons. 3 

In A.D. 998 (ChOtoku 4, XII 21) Higashi-Sanjo-In ( Iff — fi^ 
i.e. Fujiwara no Senshi, g^-^, A.D. 967 — 1001, Consort of 
Enyn TennO, mother of the then reigning Emperor IchijO; the 
first Empress who after the death of her Consort in A.D. 991 had 
become a nun under the name of Higashi-SanjO-In) performed 
the Hokke hakko ; but it is not stated where she led this ceremony. 4 

r 

§ 8, C. Hokke hakko and Gohakko of the eleventh century. 
Michinaga, Joto-Monin . Tendat ni-e and same. Enshhji Gohakkd. 

In A.D. 1000 (ChShS 2, V 14) “Higashi Sanjs-In commenced 
a Hokke hakko j it lasted five days”. Twelve days later there 

1 Fuso ryakki, Ch. xxv, p. 717. There Is a hiatus in the Nihon kiryaku 
from A.D. 950 to the beginning A.D. 957. 

2 Daijiten, p. 845, 1, s.v. shogisha. 

2 Daijii, III, p. 4104,2, s.v. Hokke hakko, quoting the Shoreisho, jjtj] 

4 Nihon kiryaku, Kohen, Ch. x, IchijO TennS, p. 1037, 
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was a similar ceremony in the palace of the Sadaijin Fujiwara 
no Michinaga (A.D. 966 — 1027), because the Empress- 
Dowager (Higashi SanjU-In) and Michinaga himsel 
were ill. 1 

In A.D. 1001 (Choho 3, IX 14) Michinaga offered his congra- 
tulations to Higashi Sanjc-In and celebrated her 40th birth- 
day by beginning to perform a Hokke hakkd ; his jishin |5, 
attendants) accompanied the ceremony by dancing. 2 * 4 * The following 
year (Chsho 4, III 1) Michinaga again led a Hokke hakkd, 3 and 
from X 23 to 25 a Go hakkd was celebrated. The koshi of the 
morning sessions was the Risshi Ingen , a Tendai priest 

of Enryakuji, who lived A.D. 954—1028 and in A.D. 1020 became 
zasu) 4 and was now appointed Gon-shdsdza, and the kdshi of 
the evening sessions was JoshO who obtained the title 

of Hokkyd, ^ “Bridge of the Law”. On the second day 
the Court and the Empress (Jcnge and chBgR ) (Fujiwara no Akiko, 
Michinaga’s daughter, after A.D. 1026 Jt3t0-Mon-in), sent their 
offerings ( mi-sasage-mono , ftffj ^ ). On the 25th the kechigwan 
($b JP> “finishing the vow”) took place, and 60 dosha (new 
members of the religious community) were introduced. 6 

In A.D. 1004 (KwankO 1, V 19) Michinaga performed a Hokke 
hakkd on behalf of the soul of the late Higashi-Sanj5-in, 
who died in A.D. 1001 (Choho 3, Interc. XII 22). 0 Qn the third 
day the offerings of the House of Michinaga, the Imperial Princes 
and the Court nobles were sent, in connection with the expounding 
of the fifth kwan of the siitra. His Majesty (Ichijo Tenno) sent 
his offerings through the Shikibajd (j^J Vice-Minister of 

Ceremonies) Fujiwara no Tadataka, and the Hdd Kwazan (who 

1 L.I., p. 1042. 

2 LX, p. 1047. 

2 LX, p. 1050. 

4 Washio, p. 17, 2, s.v Ingen. 

8 Nihon kiryaku, IX, p. 1052. 

0 LX, p. 1049. 
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had abdicated in A.D. 986) also sent sasage-mono. The ceremony 
was accompanied by music and dances, and the Imperial 
messenger as well as the Imperial Princes and the Ministers gave 
hikide-mono (51 ffl*. presents) to the priests). 1 

In A.D. 1005 (KwankS 2, VII 25) hakko, celebrated at the 
erection of GyOgwanji (ff IP ^ ) in Ichijo district, Kyoto, were 
attended by many persons of high and low rank, in order to 
“form relations” ( kechi-en , namely relations with the 

Buddha road in future lives). 1 2 

In A.D. 1012 (ChSwa 1, V 15) the Empress-Dowager (Fujiwara 
no Akiko), whose Consort Ichijs TennO had died the previous 
year, held a Hokke hakko, evidently for the felicity of his soul. 
This ceremony took place in the Biwa-dono §$$[), Fujiwara 

no Mototsune’s palace in the East of Muromachi, KySto, and was 
on V 27 followed by a shUki-hoe in Enkydji . 3 

In A.D. 1013 (ChOwa 2, V 4) there was a Hokke hakkd in 
Michinaga’s palace, and in A.D. 1018 (Kwannin 2, XII 14) he 
performed a similar ceremony in KyBgokuin ( jjf ® ^), a temple 
in Sanp-kawara, KyDto. 4 

In A.D. 1022 (Chian 2, VIII 22) Michinaga and the highest 
officials visited Hopji ^p), the Tendai sanctuary erected 

by him and dedicated the preceding month in the presence of 
the Emperpr Go Ichijs and his whole Court (VII 14). They went 
then to this temple to hear the expounding of the fifth kwan 
(of the Hokkekyd, on the third day) of the Hokke hakkd. A 
month later (IX 15) he again celebrated the Hakko in the same 
shrine. 3 

In A.D, 1026 (Manju 3, III 20) a Go hakkd took place in the 

1 L.I., Ch. xi, pp. 1057 sq. 

* L.I., p. 1062. As to the Central- Asiatic founder of this shrine cf. below 
§ 11 ( Hokke Sembu-e ); above § 6, A.D. 1018. 

9 U, Ch. xii, p. 1088. 

4 LA, p. 1092; Ch. Xin, p. 1118. 

B L.I., pp. 1130 sq. 
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Imperial Palace; on the same day the Amida-dd of Hdjdji was 
dedicated. In the s$tme year (V 19) the Empress (Michinaga’s 
daughter Ishi, -^r, A.D. 999—1036) performed a Hokke hakkd 
on behalf of the soul of the late Sanjo Tenno, who died in 
A.D. 1017. 1 

In A.D. 1027 (Manju 4, VII 2) the Gohakkd of Hokdin ( 

JiL $5^), a Hossd temple in the North of NijO district, Kyoto, 
was held in Hdjoji, because the former shrine had burnt down 
in the first month of that year (I 3). The following month (VIII 22) 
the Hokke hakkd of the Shakadd of Hdjdji took place. 2 

In A.D. 1028 (ChOgenl, XII 4), on the anniversary of Michinaga’s 
death, in the Murydjuin (dedicated to Amitabha) of Hdjdji, where 
he died, ryokai-mandara' s (mandalas of the Kongdkai and the 
Taizdkai, Vajradhaia and Garbhadhatu) were dedicated, and ten 
eminent priests ( rydzo , fj| “Nagas and elephants”) were 
invited to perform the Hokke hakkd on behalf of his soul. 3 4 
According to the Sakydki ( 2i: $§£ fB ) the Q° hakko had been 
celebrated for many years past, but thenceforth 40 hearers ( chdshu ) 
were invited, and learned priests from Nara and Kyoto ( namboku 
gakusha) were appointed ryilgi ( jj;). Thus the Gohakkd 
were enlarged and made analogous to the Yuimae, which had 
ryilgi even before A.D. 834 (cf. above, Ch. XV, § 4 C, p. 602). 
The Daijii deduces from this passage that the Go hakkd, celebrated 
for Michinaga’s meifuku, became an annual festival, and we 
actually find it mentioned as the Hdjdji Midd Hakkd in A.D. 1276 
(XI 30 — XII 4). 

In A.D. 1029 (ChOgen 2, Interc. II 13) Joto-Monin, the Empress- 
Dowager Aki-ko, who had become a nun in A.D. 1026, attended 
a Hokke hakkd held by the Kwampaku Fujiwara no Yorimichi, 
Michinaga's eldest son and successor, in his mansion on behalf 

1 L.I., p. 1140. 

a L.I., pp. 1143 sq. 

3 L.I., Ch. XIV, p. 1150. 

4 Daijii III, p. 4104, 2, s.v. Hokke hakkd. 
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of their father’s soul; at the same time Yorimichi sacrificed a 
copy of the HokkekyO, written out by himself. 1 The same year 
a Ninnd hakko {JjE J /V §f§) (V 13 — 16) was held for four 
days in the Seirydden of the Palace; this was also called Go 
hakkd. This indicates the constant rise of the influence of the 
Ninnokyo and its festivals. 2 

In A.D. 1035 (ChOgen ,8, III 25) Jotd-Monin began to perform 
Hokke hakko and dedicated (kuyd) a silver image of Amida Butsu, 
three shaku (feet) high. 3 

In A.D. 1065 (Chiryaku 1, IX 25—28) a hachi-za-ko or “Ex- 
pounding in eight sessions” was arranged in the Imperial Palace 
by the Emperor Go-Reizei (A.D. 1045 — 1068), in praise of the 
“King of Sutras” (JcyO-O) written in golden characters by His 
Majesty and dedicated by him for the sake of the soul of the 
former Emperor, his father Go-Suzaku TennS (died in A.D. 1045), 
together with altar images of Shaka sanzon (Sakyamuni, ManjuSrT 
and Samantabhadra). 4 * 

In A.D. 1072 (Enkyn 4, X 25) the Fuso ryakki mentions the 
Nie-hakkO, §j!§ , the “Eight expoundings of the two 

festivals” of Enshuji, but this was only the Hokke-e, which began 
on X 25 and ended X 29 ( ketsugwan no za), and was attended 
by the Emperor Go-SanjO on the first and third days. These 
“two festivals” were the Hokke-e and the SalshB-e. It was the 
first time such a Hokke hakko took place in Enshuji , and, as 
usual, on the day of the expounding of the fifth kwan, the 
Emperor (who attended the meeting in person), Court nobles and 
attendants performed circumambulations ( gyOdO ) and gave beautiful 
presents of ornaments and garments to the priests. 8 

Enshuji (0^ ^p) was a Tendai shrine, for its festivals, the 

1 Nihon kiryaku, Kdhen, Ch. xiv, p. 1151. 

3 LJ., same page. 

3 LJ., p. 1171. 

4 Genko Shakusho, Ch, xxv, p. 1088. 

8 Fuso ryakki, Ch. xxix, pp. 820 sq. 
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Hokke-e (instituted A.D. 1072, X 25) and the Saishd-e (performed 
for the first time in, A.D. 1082, II 19), together with the Daij6-e 
(3^Cl^ > “MahSyana festival”) of Hdshoji (instituted A.D. 1078, 

X 3), were called the Tendai sanne (^ jfj cH 1 ^) or “Three 
Tendai Festivals” of Kyoto, counterparts of the Nanto sanne or 
“Three Festivals of Nara” (the Yuimae of Kdfukuji, X 10—16; 
the Gosaie of the Daigokuden in the Imperial Palace, I 8—14; 
and the Saishd-e of Yakushiji, III 7—13, dating from A.D. 712, 
802 and 830). 1 In A.D. 1070 (EnkyO 2, XII 26) Enshuji was 
dedicated by the Emperor Go Sanjo. With regard to this temple 
and its festivals we may refer the reader to Ch. XI, § 8, C, 
pp. 481 sq., where the important tasks of Shingon priests 
(Imperial Princes) at these Tendai ceremonies and in the modern 
Tendai temples of those days were indicated. We do not read 
about Enshuji after A.D. 1268; it seems to have decayed there- 
after, and in the Onin war (A.D. 1467 — 1477) both temples, 
Enshuji and Hdshoji, were destroyed. 2 Imperial Ordinances 
concerning the Tendai nie and Tendai sanne were issued in 
A.D. 1078 (Shoryaku 6, X 3, Daljde) and 1082 (ShOryaku 10, 
II 19, Saishde) by the Emperor Shirakawa, Go Sanjd’s son and 
successor. 3 

The Enshuji Hokke-e or Enshuji Go hakkd was an annual 
festival of the 12th month, lasting five days, and was celebrated 
in the kodd (expounding hall) of the sanctuary before the images 
of Shaka, Monja, Fugen, Kwannon and Mifoka. According to the 
Daijii the Murydgikyd and the Fugen-kwangyd were also dealt 
with ; 4 in that case ist was a jukd rather than a hakkd meeting, 
and the number of days, as often five instead of four, points to 
the same fact. It took place in the second half of the 12th month, 

1 Cf. above, Ch. XI, §§ 6 and 8, pp. 443 sqq. and 481 sqq. 

* Daijii I, p. 398, 1, s.v. Enshuji. 

3 Genko Shakusho, Ch. xxv, pp. 1091 sq.; Fusd ryakki, Ch. xxx, pp.828 
sq.; Daijii III, p. 3399, 3, s.v. Tendai sanne. 

4 Daijii I, p. 398, 1, s.v. EnshUjt Hokke-e. 
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the exact dates being fixed each year by an Imperial Ordinance. 
In A.D. 1087 it began on XII 22, 1 in A.D. 1103 the dates were 
XII 19— 23; 2 in A.D. 1142 the Daijoe of Hdshdji was held on 
those days, because it had been postponed in the tenth month 
(X 2); therefore the names of the officiating priests of the EnshUji 
Hokke-e were not fixed until XII 24. In A.D. 1143 it took place 
on XII 22 — 26, and was, as usual, attended by high officials. 3 
RyUgi were only appointed for the EnshUji Hokke-e, not for the 
two other Tendal festivals. 4 * * 


§ 8, D. Hokke hakkd and Gohakkd of the twelfth, 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries . 

In A.D. 1104 (Choji 1, VIII) the Emperor Horikawa sacrificed 
a copy of the Lotus sUtra which he himself had written out, 
and held a Hokke hakkd (in the Palace). The following year (II) 
a similar ceremony took place in the Toba palace. Probably his 
illness, which in A.D. 1107 caused his death, was the reason 
that he performed these rites. 8 

In A.D. 1142 (KBji 1, VII 19) the Sonshdjt (Igt 0 gohakkd 
began, and the first day the Hdd, Toba Tennb, went there in 
person, acoompanied by high officials, who also attended the 
ceremony on the four following days. 0 The following year (A.D. 
1143, VII 3) the Hdd visited Hoshdji ( X where a 

gohakkd was held in the Amida-dd. Four months earlier (III 16) 
he performed a GohakkO in the Toba-jobodai-in ( ^ jgjjj ^ 
<$1 f° r the bodai ( bodhi ) of his grandfather, ShirakawaTennS, 

1 Honchd seki, Kwanji 1, XII, p. 330. 

2 L.1, KBwa 5, XII, p. 386. 

a L.I., KBji I, XII, p. 449; KBji 2, XII, p. 490. 

4 Daijti III, p. 3399, 3, s.v. Tendai same. 

Genkd Shakusho, Ch. xxvi, p. 1097. 

« Honcho seki, KBji 1, VII, p. 424; cf. p. 543 (A.D. 1146, VII 21). 
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who died in A.D. 1129. It lasted five days (III 16—20), and 
presents to the priests were given by the Hdd and his attendant 
court-nobles. 1 2 3 The festival of the seventh month, celebrated in 
Hoshdji, was also intended to promote his felicity after death, 
for already in A.D. 1131 (VII 3—7) his s/iQ/ci (^] ,@0 was 
performed in that shrine by means of go hakkd, 2 and in A.D. 1276 
(Kenji 2, VII 7 — 11), the anniversary of his death, still a day of 
national mourning (gohokki) (VII 7), was celebrated in the same 
temple by priests of Enryakujl and Onjdji (Miidera). The Kegon 
priests of Tddaiji , who on VII 5 had been commanded to come 
to the meeting, had not arrived, and for this reason the festival 
had been postponed to VII 7, the anniversary itself, which as a 
rule was the last day of the festival instead of the first. Kyokai 
So jo (jfjg '$$), a learned priest of Enryakuji, was the shdgisha 

(H? Hi ^)» and the Shin-in (Kameyama Tenns), the Ministers 
and Court-officials were present at the meeting and made offerings 
to the priests. s It is described in the same way in A.D. 1294 
(Einin 2, VII 3—7) 4 and in A.D. 1346 (Teiwa 2, VII 3—7). 5 
In A.D. 1351 (KwanO 2, VII 3) it was postponed on account of 
complaints by the monks of Kofukitji, 0 and afterwards we do 
not read of it any more. This festival for Shirakawa TennS's 
meifuku was always held in Hoshoji, because this was his gogwanji , 
i. e. it was erected by him .jn consequence of a ->vow (in the 
Shoryaku era, A.D. 1077—1081). Although it was a Tendai shrine, 
in A.D. 1098 the Imperial Prince Kakugyb ( H > A.D. 1075-1 104, 
Shirakawa's third son, a Shingon priest of Ninnaji , was charged 
with the superintendence ( kengyd , control) of EnshUji and HdshOji 
and in A.D. 1 102 (VII) he led the dedicatory ceremony of Sonshdji. 

1 L.I., K5ji 2, III, p. 465. 

2 GenkS Shakusho, xxvi, p. 1101. 

3 Zoku ShigushS, jfeJa #. Ch. IV, p. 111. 

4 Ibid., Ch. X, p. 293. 

5 Ibid., Ch. xxil, p. 620. 

0 Ibid., Ch. xxm, p. 668. 
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The so-called Rokushoji or "Six Superior Temples" 

were Hdshdji (Shirakawa’s gogwartji, A.D. 1,077, XI), Sonshdji 
(Horikawa, A.D. 1102, VII), Saishdji ( ^ , Toba, A.D. 1118, 

XII), EnshSji |j| T-p , Toba TennS’s Consort Fujiwara no 
Tama-ko, Taiken-Monin, A.D. 1128, III), JOshoji (fjfc 0 ^jp, 
Sutoku, A.D. 1139, X), and EnshSji ($£0^, Konoe, A.D. 
1149, III). All these temples were under the general control 
(sdkengyo) of the great Shingon sanctuary Ninnaji. In A.D. 1219 
four of them burned down and were not rebuilt; Hoshoji is, as 
seen above, still mentioned in A.D. 1351, but it was destroyed 
in the Onin war (A.D. 1467 — 1477); SonshOji seems to have 
decayed in the thirteenth century. 1 

In A.D. 1276 (Kenji 2, VIII 1—6), on the anniversary of the 
death of Go Horikawa TennO (A.D. 1234) a Gohakkd was performed 
by the Court for the sake of his soul. This festival took place 
in Anrakkwdin ( $£ Uro )> a ' s0 called Muromachi-in, In the 

Imperial Chapel of Hdjdji (XI 30— XII 4) (cf. A.D. 1028, XII 4); 
a similar festival was carried out on the anniversary of Michinaga’s 
death. This was followed by an Autumnal Gohakkd ( ^ ^ , shalci 
gohakko) in the Kasuga shrine (XII 4), and, as seen above, in 
the seventh month of the same year (VII 7—11) a gohakkd was 
held for Shirakawa TennS's soul as a solemn gokokki or national 
mourning. a * 

Similarly in A.D. 1294 (Einin 2, II 13 — 17) the Go Saga-In 
Gohakko was celebrated by the Court in the TadashO-in, a chapel 
in the Kameyama-dono , for the Emperor Go Saga’s “felicity in 
the dark world" (he died in A.D. 1272), 3 and in the fourteenth 
century we find mention of the same festival (A.D. 1311, Ochs 1, 
II 13—17), followed by the Saga-dono TadashO-in gohakkd, the 
Emperor Go Toba’s gokokki (II 18—22) (he died in A.D. 1239). 
In the same year on III 13—17 the ChOkddd (-ji§ Hi jgN the 

1 Daijii III, p. 4602, 1, s.v. Rokushoji. 

2 Zoku ShigashS Ch. iv, Go Uda, pp. Ill sqq. 

3 Ibid., Ch. X, p. 288. 
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Hokkedd of Go Shirakawa Tenno) GohakkO were held for the 
sake of that Emperor’s soul, and on VII 12—16 in the same 
chapel the anniversary of Go Fukakusa TennO’s death (A.D. 1304, 
VII 16) was celebrated by this ceremony. 1 * 

It is clear that the Hokke Gohakko were usually intended to 
promote the meifuku or felicity after death of deceased Emperors 
or great statesmen like Michinaga. As stated above (Ch. VIII, 
§ 18, p. 361), the Hokke sembo were also masses for the dead, 
and the HokkedO were mortuary chapels. Yet the Hokke hakkO 
and gohakkd were sometimes performed in case of illness (A.D. 
1000), or on the fortieth birthday of an Empress (A.D. 1001), or 
at the dedication of a new shrine (A.D. 1005), or as an Autumnal 
festival (A.D. 1276). In the 14th and 15th centuries we also 
find so-called Bake hakkO (j^) sfc A id) or "Eight expoundings 
of the Military Class”, performed on XII 2—6 (A.D. 1381, 
KSryaku 3; 1426, Oei 33) or XII 8—12 (A.D. 1491, Entoku 3) 
in TOjiji (^ )j situated in the Sanjo district of Kyoto; 
many Court-nobles attended these meetings. a 

In A.D. 1598 (Keiclio 3, VII 20—24) Hokke hakkO were performed 
in the Seirydden of the Imperial Palace, to celebrate the 13th 
anniversary of the death of YOkwOin, an Imperial Prince who, 
dying in A.D. 1585 (VII 24), had received this posthumous title. 3 


§ 9. The Hokke jakd (^ ijl -f* f||) or u Ten Expoundings of 
the Lotus”. The Shimotsuki-e ofEnryakujionHieizan(XI14—24). 

The Minazuki-e of the same temple ( VI 4 — 8). 

As stated above, the Hokke jako consisting of the hakkO, 
preceded by a session (za) devoted to the „ opening satra” 
( kaikyO ) of the Lotus, i.e. the MuryOgikyO (NanjS No. 133), and 

1 Ibid., Ch. xv, pp. 436 sqq., 442. 

s Ibid., Ch. xxviii, p. 820; Ch. XXXIV, Vol. II, p. 180; Ch. XU, p. 430. 

3 Ibid., Ch. L, p. 658; II, p. 684. 
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followed by a session in which the “closing sUtra" ( kekkyO ) of 
the Lotus, i.e. the Fugen kwangyd (NanjS 394), both texts 
of one tewan, was explained. Instead of eight expounding priests 
{kdshi) ten were invited.' 

The first to perform such a ceremony was DengyO Daishi 
(Saichb), who in A.D. 798 (Enryaku 17, XI 14) invited ten priests 
of the Seven Great Temples of Nara (belonging to the Kegon, 
Sanron and HossS sects) to Enryakuji on Hieizan, founded by 
him ten years previously. This was the origin of the Shimotsuki-e 
or “Festival of the Frosty (the eleventh) Month”, ^ 
usually written ~h — * M celebrated on the anniversary of 
the death of Chi-ch£ tashi (Chi-i), the great founder of the 
Vien-t'ai sect in China (A.D. 531—597). 1 It was a festival of 
ten days, the last of which was (as nearly always) the anniversary 
( man-e , yjH Of, XI 24). It was also called Hokke-e, and once 
within five years a so-called Hokke dale was celebrated with 
extraordinary splendour. In the beginning it took place in the 
Shikwan-in at a K). afterwards in the Daikddd or “Great 
Expounding Hall”, of Enryakuji. From A.D. 809 (DaidS 4) an 
Imperial messenger ( chokushi ) was sent to attend the meeting, 
as the Emperor used to send a representative to the Qosaie 
(I 8—14, in the Palace). 2 3 

In A.D. 823 (Khnin 14, VI 4) the Minazuki-e or “Festival of 
the Waterless Month” mostly written ^ ft 

i.e. the sixth month) was instituted (also in Enryakuji) to celebrate 
the anniversary of DengyS Daishi’s death (A.D. 822, VI 4); it 
was therefore also called Daishikd (^ liffi ift)- ft lasted 5 days 
(VI 4—8, contrary to the custom of ending the festival on the 
anniversary itself); according to a note in the Zoku Shigushs , a 
Emp<3 7 (A.D. 1679), when it was postponed to X 1, it lasted 

1 RanjoshS II, Gunsho ruija No. 465, Vol. XIV, p. 979, 

2 Fu$5 ryakki, bassui, Kmmmu, Enryaku 17, p. 586. Daijti II, p. 2374, 3, 
s.v. Shimotsuki-e’, III, p. 4099, 3, s.v. Hokke JUkS ; Daijlten p. 1599, 1 s.v. Hokke-e. 

3 Zoku Shigusho, Ch. lxii, Vol. Ill, p. 180. 
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four days, VI 4—7, but this must be a mistake. In A.D. 846 
(Shdwa 13) rydgi were added, and thenceforth priests 

of Nara and Kyoto were invited to perform this function at the 
Shimotsuki-e and Minazuki-e .* Since RyOgen '^) (Jie Daishi) 
(A.D. 912—985) ruled Hieizan (from A.D. 966) only priests of the 
same branch of the Tendai sect were appointed tandai j§|), 
supreme leaders of these festivals by the Emperor; before that 
time they were only Nara priests. The rites of both meetings 
were the same. In A.D. 1212 or 1213 (Kenryaku 2 or 3) the 
Gon-Uchuben ( ft ) Fujiwara no Tsunetaka Ason was 

sent by the Emperor Juntoku as the first Imperial messenger to 
the Minazuki-e of Hieizan , in accordance with the ancient rule 
followed at the Gosaie and the Shimotsuki-e . a 

In A.D. 1017 (Chowa 6, X 29) in Milder a the first Hokke jBkd 
was held to celebrate the anniversary of the death of Chisho 
Daishi (^ fg ffiff) (Enchin, gj A.D. 814-891, who in 

A.D. 858 introduced the Jimon (^F ) branch of the Tendai 

sect into Japan). This great priest died A.D. 891, X 29; the 
festival lasted for five days, and the function of rydgi was filled 
by the priest Rensho (|H }}£[)• There were ten monja (jJ0 ^ ) 
to put questions. Fujiwara no Michinaga himself, accompanied 
by the Court-nobles, went there to attend the meeting. At the 
time of the eighth question ^suddenly a large stag ran through 
the central western gate into the courtyard. Although priests and 
laymen tried to drive it away, it was impossible to do so, and 
the stag quickly ascended the hall, much to the consternation of 
those present. It was thought to be a very strange and ominous 
event, and Michinaga forthwith retired and left the monastery. 1 2 3 

We learn from these passages, that, like many hakkO, these 
jako were ceremonies performed on the anniversary of the death 

1 As to the Mtnazuki Hokke-e cf. Sandal jitsuroku, Ch. xlvii, p. 659 
(A.D. 885, Ninna 1, III 21), above this Chapter, § 4, p. 662. 

2 RanjdshS, Ch. ii, p. 1003; Daijii III, p. 4285, 2, a.v. Mtnazuki-e . 

3 Faso ryakki, Ch. xxvm, p. 772. 
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of prominent men, namely of the great Tendai founders Chi-chc 
ta-shi, DengyO Daishi and Chisho Daishi, in order to promote 
the felicity of their souls. Sometimes also' the Hdjdji hakkd, 
celebrated on the anniversary of Michinaga’s death (XI 30— XII 4), 
were called jakd. They were all hakkd with an opening and 
closing ceremony, devoted to the Murydgikyo and the Fugen 
kwangyd . 1 

A meeting of quite a different character although, also a 
Hokkekd of ten sessions and five days, was the celebrated 
congregation, held in A.D. 963 (Owa 3, VIII 21 — 25) in the 
Seirydden of the Palace. Twenty famous priests, learned men of 
the Southern capital (mostly Hossd monks of Kdfukuji , one 
priest of Todaijt) and of the Northern residence (nearly all 
Tendai priests of Enryakuji on Hieizan, and a single Sh'uigon 
monk) were summoned to the Palace by the Emperor Murakami. 
A morning and an evening session (sometimes lasting till late 
in the night) were held each day. In the four sessions of the 
first and the second days a Southern priest was ddshi and disputed 
with a Northern monja) then followed three sessions with Northern 
ddshi and Southern monja, one vice-versa, and at the disputes 
of the last day Northern ddshi had again to answer the questions 
of Southern monja. On the 26th of the month the meeting was 
closed by Kjvanri (fU, 3§L), who, although a Shingon priest of 
Daigoji near KySto, had studied tfie Hossd doctrine in Kdfukuji 
in Nara, 2 and therefore opened and closed this congregation in 
his function of Southern ddshi. This solemn Palace assembly 
with its extremely animated discussions indicates the great 
importance attached by the Court and different sects to the tenets 
of the Lotus sUtra, especially to the celebrated doctrine of the 
EkaySna, ichijd, “One Vehicle”, instead of two, which formed 
the topic of a fervent discussion, held in the evening session of 
the second day by the Southern ddshi HozS ($2?$^) of Tddaiji 

1 Daijii III, p. 4099, 3, s.v. Hokke jUkd. 

2 Washio, p. 253, 2, s.v. Kwanri (A.D. 894—974). 
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(although HossO sect) and the Northern monja KakkyS ( fjf; ]§§) 
of EnryakujL 1 


§ 10. The Hokke sanjuko ( |j| EEL fH) or "Thirty 
Expoundings of the Lotus”, commenced by Michinaga and 
afterwards performed by the Emperors in Hdjoji and Hoshdji. 

In A.D. 1008 (Kwanko 5, V 5) we read for the first time about 
the Hokke sanjuko, consisting of 30 sessions (za), in which in 
15 or 30 days the 30 chapters of the Tendai sambu, i.e. Muryd- 
gikyo , the Lotus sutra, and the Fugen kwangyo, were expounded. 
The festival took place in Michinaga’s house, and on the day 
of the fifth kwan (of the Lotus) (V 5) the Court-nobles and high 
officials {huge, denjd-bito and gekishi) brought presents (sasage- 
mono ) to the priests. At the same time (V 7—14) 40 monks were 
invited by the Emperor Ichijs in order for seven days to read 
the HokkekyO incessantly ( tnido(k)kyd ). 2 

The following year the expounding of the fifth kwan of the 
Hokke sanjuko of the Sadaijin (Michinaga) took place on V 9, 
and all the ben-shBnagon made circumambulations with presents 
for the priests in their hands. 3 In A.D. 1011 (Kwanks 8) the 
gokwan ceremony of this festival was celebrated on V 16. 4 In 
A.D. 1013 (Chowa 2, V 4 — 15) it is called the “Hokke hakkd 
of the Sadaijin’ s House”, but in A.D. 1014 the day of the fifth 
kwan of the sanjuko was V 8, and in A.D. 1016 it was V 7 ; the 
festival itself began on V 1, which was also the casein A.D. 1021.® 
In A.D. 1022 (Chian 2) it was held by Michinaga in the eighth 


* Qenko Shakusho , Ch. xxv, pp. 1071 sq.; Washio, p. 1053, 1, s.v. HOzd 
(A.D. 904—968); p. 135, 1, s.v. Kakkyo (A.D. 927-1014). 

* Nihon klryaku, Kohen, Ch. xi, p. 1073. 

8 LI., p. 1076. 

4 L.I., p. 1083. 

8 Ibid., Ch. XII, pp. 1092, 1095; XIII, pp. 1104, 1126. 
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month, in the jOtOmon mansion, and literati were summoned to 
compose Chinese poems on a certain subject; in A.D. 1023 it 
began on IX 10, and again Chinese poetry was required. In 
A.D. 1024 (Manju 1) we* read that the closing day ( kechigwan , 
0) of Michinaga’s sanjuko was V 21. 1 After Michinaga’s 
death (A.D. 1027, XII 4) his eldest son Yorimichi performed a 
Hokke sanjukd, which began in A.D. 1030 (Chbgen 3), VII 20, 
in the house of Fujiwara no Nariie Ason; A.D. 1032 it began 
on V 12, in A.D. 1033 on V 7, in A.D. 1034 on V 5 (with 
Chinese poetry on V 16, on the subject of “the moon is the 
flower of the pine trees"), in his own house. In A.D. 1035 
(ChOgen 8, V 17) at this festival in his palace a competition in 
poetry took place. 2 

In A.D. 1023 (Chian 3, VII 10) Go Ichiju Tenno began to 
perform Michinaga’s sanjQkS in Hdjoji, where it became a choku-e 
or Imperial festival, attended by a large number of Court-nobles. 
Afterwards Toba TennO celebrated it in Hdshdji (J&Jj^^j*) 
and went there in person (A.D. 111 2, Tenei 3, VI 5). It is not 
known when the yearly sanjuko of these two temples were 
abolished; they lasted 30 or 15 days. 3 Evidently it was a special 
Fujiwara ceremony, intended to promote the felicity of the House. 
In A.D. 1304 (Kagen 2, V 10, its kechigwan) that of Hdshdji is 
still mentioned. 4 

* 

§ 11. The Hokke sembu-e or “ Festival of a thousand copies of 
the Lotus”, sacrificed and read by a thousand priests. 

We saw above (§ 3, C, p. 649) that in A.D. 748 (TempyS 20, 
VII 18) by order of ShOmu TennS a thousand copies of the 

1 L.I., pp. 1130, 1132, 1134. 

2 Ibid., Ch. XIV, pp. 1156, 1162, 1166, 1168, 1171. 

3 Ranjdshd, II, p. 993, s.v. Hdjdjl sartjUko ; II, p. 1000, s.v. Hdshdji sanjuko ; 
Datjli HI, p. 4098, 1, s.v. Hokke sanjDkd. QenkS Shakusho, Ch. xxvi, p. 1098 
{sanjkkO in Hdshdji in A.D. 1111, V). 

4 Zoku Shigushd, Ch. xm, p. 374. 
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Hokkekyo were written out on behalf of the soul of the Empress 
Gensho, his aunt, who had died on IV 21. This is said to have 
been the origin of the Hokke sembu-e of later times. 1 2 Yet we 
do not find this ceremony mentioned again until A.D. 992 
(ShOryaku 3, X 23), when the Regent {Sesshu) Fujiwara no 
Michitaka (A.D. 953 — 995), who the following year after IchijS 
TennS’s gembuku became Kwampctku, sacrificed a thousand copies 
of the Hokkekyo in HOko-in (^ ^ ^). 2 This sanctuary had 
been his father Kaneie’s residence, which in A.D. 991 the latter 
had dedicated as a temple. Since the leader of the dedicatory 
ceremony {kuyu dUshi) of the shrine was the Hosso priest Shinki 
( f|t 1|1 , A.D. 932 — 1000), it appears to have been a HossO 
temple. In A.D. 994 (ShOryaku 5, II) Michitaka consecrated 
Shakuzenji (fj| ^ ^p) within its compound, with an image 
of Vciirocana, 16 feet high, with his attendant Buddhas Sakyamuni 
and Bhaisajyaguru, the Six Deva Kings and a painting of the 
10000 bodies of Sakyamuni. 3 When in A.D. 992 the thousand 
copies of the HokkekyO were sacrificed, the Left and Right 
Ministers and the Naidaljin Michikane (all Fujiwara’s) with minor 
officials went to the temple and made offerings on behalf of 
their ancestors. 4 

In A.D. 1010 (Kwanko 7, III 21) the so-called “Holy Man with 
the furs", Kawa Sh5nin, ft IS A. “His Holiness"^ very high 
Buddhist title) “clad in furs’' i.e. Gyben (ff |Bj), the f° un der 
of Gydgwanji (ff j§| in Kyoto (A.D. 1005, in Ichijs district; 
Senju Kwannon ) made an offering of 1000 copies of the Hokkekyo 
and paintings of more than 3000 Buddhist figures. This GyOen 
was a Western foreigner from Chan-si (f||S§, in Central Asia), 
who wore a Buddha image on his head and a fur robe. He was 

1 Shoku Nthongi, Ch. xvn, p. 276; Qenko Shakusho, Ch. xxii, p. 1021; 
Daijtten, p. 1598, 1, s.v. Hokke sembu-e. 

2 Nihon kiryaku, Kdhen, Ch. ix, p. 1014. 

3 Washio, p. 455,2, s.v. Shinki ; Dalfli III, p. 4109, 3 s.v. Hokoin. 

4 Nihon kiryaku, 1.1. 
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more than sixty years of age. He worshipped Scnju Kwannon 
especially and made use of the magic formulae of this Bodhi- 
sattva (Senju Kwannon darani). 1 

In A.D. 1099 (Kuwa 4, II 24) a sensO (1000 priests) midokyo 
was held in the Daigokaden of the Palace ; the Kwantiongyd was 
read, in order to calm the unrest of the world, and with the 
same purpose the NinnokyD was read by a thousand priests in 
Enryakuji. In the fifth month (V 27) a senso-midokyd of the 
Kwannongyd in TOdaiji, against the prevailing pestilence, was 
attended by the Right ChQben Fujiwara no Arinobu and lower 
officials, and the Right General Minamoto no Iesada was the 
Imperial messenger to the meeting (i.e. the Emperor’s representative). 

A.D. 1103 (Kswa 5, X 25) brought two of these meetings, one 
in Enryakuji and one in Tddaiji (X 28), both attended by high 
authorities. These ceremonies were performed on account of 
special prayers to be said for the Emperor Horikawa, who with 
his Court kept mono-imi , i.e. fasting and retirement, perhaps 
because his health was very bad; he died four years later, at 
the age of 29 years. 3 

In A.D. 1142 (Kojl 1, II 9) there was a senso (* fih ^ 
thousand priests) mido(k)kyd in Hoshoji ( fjjj* fffi ), attended 
by both In the abdicated Emperors Toba and Sutoku), 
the SesshO (Regent of Konoe TennO, Fujiwara no Tadamichi), 
the Left and Right Ministers ancT many other high authorities. 
The general leader (sdkoshi) was the Tendai zasu, the Soft 
GyOgen ^ , A.D. 1097 — 1155). Towards night the Gon- 
Dainagon Fujiwara no Munesuke came to the meeting. 1 The 
following years (1143, II 27; 1144, II 22; 1145, II 17) the same 
ceremony took place in Hdshoji . 3 

1 Nihon kiryaku, Kdhen, Ch. xi, p. 1079; Daljii 1, p. 688,2, s.v. Gyd-en; 
I, p. 706, 2, s.v. Gyogwanji. 

3 Honcho seki, K0wa 1 , pp. 339, 442. 

3 Ibid., K5wa 5, p. 382. 

* Ibid., Kbji 1, p. 399. 

6 L.I., pp. 463, 493, 502. 
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In A.D. 1144 (Tenyo 1, VIII 23) a similar senso mido(k)kyo 
was held in Enryakuji, but afterwards we do not find this 
autumnal ceremony mentioned again. 1 As to the vernal rites of 
the second month, these were continued', for they were celebrated 
in A.D. 1152 (Nimpyo 2, II 20) in the presence of the Emperor 
Konoe and his Court, in HSshdji, but the following year (the 
last of the Honcho seki ) only the vernal Ninnoe (II 26) is spoken 
of, and its votive text is given in extenso. 3 

In A.D. 1145 (KyUan 1, V 6) the text read by the thousand 
priests of the sensB midokyd of Hoshoji, against the evil influence 
of a comet which had appeared, was (according to a note of 
the Honcho seki) the NlnnokyO ; further, sixty priests read the 
Daihannycikyo in the Nanden of the Palace (the text was also 
copied and sacrificed), and a thousand monks read the Kwan- 
nongyO in Todaiji and Enryakuji (V 8—10). 3 

In later times this particular kind of ceremony seems to have 
fallen into disuse, for we did not find it in the annals of 
succeeding centuries. 

§ 12. The Hokke-e of Todaiji (II 16, A.D. 746—789), Takao 
(III 10, A.D. 802— 13th cent.), and KOfukujt (IX 30— X 6, 

A.D. 817—1868). 

In A.D. 746 (TempyO 18,41 16), when Ryoben 'Sojo founded 
the Todaiji Daibutsu, at his request the Hokke-e were instituted 
as a choku-e or Imperial festival, celebrated in Todaiji. He was 
the first to perform it, but after Empt5 8 (A.D. 789) it was not 
continued. 4 The honzon of the kodd of Todaiji, also called 
Tembdrin ShOgiden ($| ffjf was Senju Kwannon 

with his attendants KokUzO and JizO . 3 

1 Ibid., pp. 497. 

2 Ibid., pp. 893, 933. 

3 Ibid., p. 505. 

4 Daijii HI, p. 4093, 1, s.v. Hokke-e. 

6 Daijii III, p. 3461, 1, s.v. Todaiji. 
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In A.D. 802 (Enryaku 21, I 19) Wake Ason Hiroyo (5^p ^ 
lift) invited more than ten virtuous and learned priests to 
the Buddhist temple on Takao-san $f£ ill ), Jingoji ( jjiijl f|| 
#). in Kadono district, *Yamashiro province, in order to perform 
a Hokke-e and to expound the Tendai doctrine, under the leadership 
of Saicho (Dengyo Daishi). The Emperor Kwammu issued a 
proclamation to express his approval and sent another member 
of the Wake family to the shrine with an Imperial message. 1 
In A.D. 805, when SaichS had returned from China, he performed 
the first Sammaya-kwanjO, a baptismal ceremony in this temple. 
In A.D. 810 (Konin 1) KCkai (Kobo Daishi) celebrated the mystic 
rite of the NinnOkyO there. Afterwards it became a Shingon shrine, 
belonging to the Toji branch of that sect. 2 

In later times the Hokke-e of this temple were blended with 
a Shinto festival, called Yasurai-bana ^ ?£) or “Flower 

of Repose” (the Lotus), intended to avert the evil demons of 
pestilence; it was celebrated by many people who danced and 
played on flutes at the Shinto shrine of Marasaki-tio ( ^ )» 

with eboshi on their heads and clad in white silken robes. The 
HyakurenshO mentions this festival in A.D. 1155 (Kyiiju 2, IV), 
while the Takao engi says that it was celebrated on III 10. The 
fact that it was ascribed by some authors to the Jbdo priest 
Jakuren of the Bunei era (A.D, 1264—1275) proves its 

existence after that time. 3 * 

We saw above that most of the Lotus festivals were meifuku 
or tsuifuku (a|| jjjg}) hde (^ ^), celebrated in order to bring 
felicity to the souls of the dead, and usually ended on the 
anniversary of their decease. This was also the case with the 
last ceremony to be mentioned, the Hokke-e of the famous HossO 
sanctuary KOfukuji in Nara. 

In A.D. 817 (Kanin 8) Fujiwara no Fuyutsugu (^ H|), A.D. 

1 FusS ryakki bassul, Kwammu TennS, Enryaku, p. 586. 

2 Daijti, II, p. 2828,3 s.v. Jingoji. 

3 Datjiten, p. 1109,3, b.v. Takao no Hokke-e. 
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775 — 826), the left General, is said to have instituted these Hokke 
rites for the sake ^ of the soul of his father Uchimaro ( pfc| l|j ), 
who died in A.D. 812 (Konin 3, X 6). They lasted seven days, 
from IX 30 to X 6, the kechigwan takiitg place, as usual, on the 
anniversary of his death. Fuyutsugu’s daughter Nobuko was 
Nimmyo Tenno’s Consort and Montoku TennS’s mother. Another 
tradition ascribes it to Fuyutsugu’s eldest son Yoshifusa (A.D. 
804 — 872), the grandfather and regent of Seiwa Tenno, but this 
is a mistake, due to the fact that it was restored in later times 
together with the Chokoe ( f|| ^ ), another tsuifaku festival, 
established in A.D. 846 by Yoshifusa and also celebrated in 
Kdfukuji (devoted at first to the Nehangyo, but afterwards extended 
to the Issaikyd). 

Originally the number of ryQgi was Five, but it became seven 
by adding two Sanron priests. Until the Dnin era (A.D. 1467-1469) 
it took place every year, but after that time it was performed 
once in two, three, five or eight years. Its ddjd (^ |f|) or place 
of worship was the Nanendd (f^ 0U ffi ) of Kdfukuji, with an 
image of FukUkensaku Kwannon (Amoghapa§a AvalokiteSvara) as 
its hotizon in accordance with Uchimaro’s original vow. Together 
with Kobs Daishi Fuyutsugu erected this octagonal chapel in 
A.D. 813 (Konin 4), in order to pray for the welfare and glory 
of the House of Fujiwara. 1 

Although it was one of the Nankyd Suikd no sanne 
^ fH EE or "Three Festivals of the Southern Capital 
(Nara), accomplishing the expounding (of satras)”, because the 
priests who had taken part in these ceremonies were suikd 
!f|), “fulfillers of the expounding”, it never became a choku-e 
or “Imperial Festival”, like the Yuima-e, Gosaie, Saishde etc. 2 

This festival, which was continued for more than ten centuries 
and was not abolished until the Restoration (A.D. 1868), plainly 


1 Daijiten, p. 1307, 1, s.v. Nanendd. 

8 Cf. above, Ch. xl, § 6 (the Three Festivals of Nara), p. 211. 
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proves the fervent belief of the adherents of the HossG sect in 
the blessing power of the Lotus. As a matter # of fact from olden 
times this King of SQtras was worshipped together with the 
NinnokyB and the SaishtokyB as the chingo kokka no myoten 
(iSHS 0 “Wonderful texts protecting the state”), 

not only by the Tendai sect, but by all the sects of the Southern 
and Northern Capitals, Nara and Kyoto. More than all other 
great sUtras it has maintained its honoured place and wide 
renown, in tales of wonder, in ceremonies and cults, and in the 
hearts of men. 
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A, 128, 174, 

Abhaya-dasabala-nSda, 143, 147, 150. 
Abhayamdada Buddha, 80, 82, 111. 
Abhaya mudra, 335, 543, 544, 565,566, 
571. 

Abhidharmakoha , 130, 291. 
Abhidharma’s, 469. 

Abhijna's (six), 68. 

Absolute Nature (Shinnyo, cf. Empt- 
iness), 107, 168, 174, 271, 280, 282- 
286, 290, 324, 328, 396, 398, 399. 
Acala, 268. 

Acala VidyHraja, see FudO MySo. 
Adhlsthana 170. 

Agama sutra’s, 287, 400. 

Ain<5sho, 380, 383, 389. 

Air (element), 80, 146. 

Aizen MyQS, 516. 

Ajari, 197. 

AjataSatru, 249, 331, 344, 394. 
AjataSatru-rdJa-vydkarana-sntra 238. 
AJIfu palace, 8, 237. 

Aka (argha), 171. 

AkaSagarbha, 139, 149, 151 sqq., 285, 
287,346,378, 397, 400, 473, 490, 552, 
_554, 555, 562, 604, 699. 
Akasamaya(?) (Bodhisattva), 128. 
Akayama, 374. 

Akiko (Fujiwara no) (Seiwa-In), 43,608. 
Akiko (Fujiwara no), see J6t0 Monin. 
Aki no higan, 367. 

Akishino-dera, 38, 524. 

Akitada (Fujiwara no), 341. 


Aksayamati, 378, 555, 632. 

Ak§obhya Buddha, 79, 82, 111, 145, 
153, 170, 264, 268, 378, 433, 543, 545, 
564, 565, 592. 

Almsbowl (patra), 250, 566, 571. 

Altar, 41, 108, 161, 547, 639, 640. 

Amacha, 55. 

Amagoi, 25, 183, 510, 

Amano, 614, 

Amaterasu, 515. 

Amida, 7, 20, 35, 82, 111, 146, 170, 
224, sqq., 246, 264, 268,276,277,283, 
288, 293, 318-350, 361,364,367,368, 
372, 376, 380, 388, 398-401, 407, sqq., 
423, 433, 460, sqq., 480 sqq., 483, 512, 
535, 542, 546, 549, 552-555, 557, 562, 
564, 567, 569, 574, 582, 604, sqq., 631, 
633, 636, sqq., 641, 648—655, 666, sqq., 
669, 671, 677, sqq. * 

Amlda-do, 343, 360, 549, 685, 688. 

Amida gobutsu, 335, 343. 

Amida-ji, §82, 

Amida-jodo-in, 35, 325, 326, 340. 

Amida-kekwa, 318—322, 343—350, 391, 
400, 403, 

Amida-kyo , 319, 423, 

A mid a-kyo-sembo , 350. 

Amida sanzon, 224,228,324,329,332— 
337, 340, 343, 348, 359, 461, 480, 545, 
546, 637, 638, 649, 669. 

Amita-bala-nSda, see Muryoriki-ku. 

AmitSrtha sHtra, 270, 342, 677, 678, 
687, 691, 695. 
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AmitSyus sntra, see Amida-ky6, 

Amnesty, 25, 31, 33, 204,205,208,210, 
295, 299—301, 437, 464,515,523, 538, 
550, 558, 559, 640, 646, 668. 

AmoghapaSa AvalokiteSvara, s*ee Fu- 
knkensaku Kwannon. 

Amoghasiddhi Buddha, 80, 82, 110, 144, 
147, 154, 170, 264, note 3, 491, 545. 

Amoghavajra, 7, 12, 16, 24, 76, 79, 84, 
110, 120, 124, 125, 141, 145,148,156, 
159, 160, 176, 194, 254, 280,320,527, 

_563, 588, 617, 659, 669. 

AmrapaiT, 592. 

Amfta, 81, 83, 109, 476, 644, 645. 

Amrta-dharanT, 108. 

AnagHmin, 156. 

Ana Hachiman (Yedo), 225. 

Ananda, 76, 199, 272, 368, 441, 515, 

_537, 538, 539, 540, 593, 635. 

Ananda~parltr8na~dhdranT-preta~kat - 
pa-siitra, 81. 

Anathapindada’s park, 492, 

Ancestors, 60, 62, 63, 66, 89, 99, 105, 
357, 361, 365, 37 2, 4 08, 469,697,698. 

Anden (Imp. Palace), 497. 

Andlra, see Anteira. 

And5 Tameaki, 112, 

Angels, 353, 373, 480. 

Ango, see Retreat. 

Ango-ks (kSsetsu), 412, 416. 

Ango-kSshl, 444, 602. 

Anira, 539, 540, 551, 553, 554. 

Aniruddha, 593. 

Anjflji, 422, 658. 

Annen, 562. 

Anniversary of death of Emperors, etc,, 
34-37, 39, 43, 301, 325, 363, 376, 
407, 418, 460-463, 465, 572, 574, 
608, 649, 650, 651, 652, 653, 654,658, 
661, 662, 685, 689, 690 -694, 701. 

Anraju-on, 592, 594. 

AnrakkwS-in, 690. 

Anrakugyb-in, 679. 

AnrakushU , 320, 323. 

An Shi-kao, 256, 660. 


AnshU, 219, 608. 

Antaka-kyd, 9, 30, 237. 

Anteira (AndTra), 539, 551, 552, 553. 
Anuttara samyaksambodhi, seeWisdom. 
An-yang, 319. 

AparSvaraijena, 224. 

ApattJ, 253. 

Apatti-pratideSana, 253. 

Aragami, 226. 

Argha, 171. 

Arhats, 125, 156, 179, 201, 386, 391, 
408, 492, 580, 593, 626. 

Arifusa (Fujiwara no), 347. 

Arima, 562, 563. 

Arinobu (Fujiwara no), 698. 
Arisugawa-dono (palace), 363. 

Arrow (attribute), 553. 

ArUpaloka's, 126. 

Arya's, 156, 284. 

Asamskrta-dharma’s, 282, 286, 399. 
Asanga, 17. 

Asa-sembS. 345, 358, 404. 

AshSdha, 94, 410, 411. 

Asftara, 591. 

Ashikaga no Yoshimasa, 107. 

Ashikaga no Yoshimitsu, 517. 

Ashlku (Ashuku)-h5, 564, 565. 

Asoka, 191, 293. 

Asuka, 644. 

Aauka-dera, (cf. Qwangbji), 9, 11, 16, 
'28, 30, 53, 58, 196, 597, 606, 649. 
Asura's, 29, 126, 136, 140, 154, 433. 
Asvaghosa, 319, 335. 

ASvlna, 74, 86, 93. 

Atago 9an, 563. 

Atsuta, 374, 589. 

Autumnal festivals: Chung-yuen, 99, 
101, 469; Ninn0-e, 180; Iwashlmizu- 
h5j5-e, 234; DaihannyakyO-e of T6- 
daiji, 245, 505, 513-515; Higan,362, 
366-373, 406, 423; MidokyS, 473; 
HokkekyS, gohakkO, 482, 659, 660, 
690, 691. 

Avaivartya 135, 333. 

Avalambana sUtra , 9ee Urabongyd. 
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Avalokltesvara, 489, 490, 555; see 
_ Kwannon. 

Avarta-dharanT, 634. i 
Avatamsaka school, see Kegon-shn. 
Avatara, 233, 298, 503. 

AvidyS, see mumyS. 

Avljnapti, see musa-zai. 

Awada-in (Engakujl), 608. 

Awaji, 180, 217, 303, 371, 467. 

Awajl haitel, 459. 

Axe (attribute), 553. 

Azuma kagami, 222, 234, 372, 516. 

Bai (cf. bombai hymns), 109, 349,420, 
568, 583. 

Bali (demon), 93. 

Ban (tsugai), 471, 472. 

Banners (cf. Flags), 161, 226, 295. 
Baptism, 171, 660, 700. 

Barabudur, 47. 

Baramon-sen, 77. 

Basera, 539, 552. 

Bathing, 446, 570. 

Bate Kwannon (HayagrTva), 643, 
Belief, 129, 141, 318. 

Bell of enlightenment, 139, 147, 152. 
Ben*-en, 354, 450, 451. 

Bengal, 94. 

Benkwan (chQ), 471, 531, 

Benzai Ten, 20, 309, 432, 433, 440. 
Betsu-gedatsu, 281. 

Betsu-in, 679. 

Betts, 223, 232. 

BhadracarT, 254. 

Bhaisajyaguru Buddha, see Yakushi 
Nyorai. 

Bhai§ajyamudgata, see Yakuje. 
Bhaisajyaraja, see YakuS, 

BhUtatathata, see Shinnyo. 

Bidatsu Tenno, 27, 213. 

Bikara, 539, 552, 553. 

BimbisSra, 249, 331. 

Birthday of Buddha, 28, 29, 31, 45—57, 
201, 415. 

Birthday (of gods), 98, 99. 


Birthdays (of Emperors, Empresses etc.), 
43, 197,341, 464, 548,567,664,671,683. 
Birushana-hO, 470. 

Bishamon Ten, 155, 167, 211, 635, 636. 
Bishanfon Tenno-kyd , 16. 

Biwa-dono, 684. 

Biwa-hoshi, 377. 

Bodaishin 329. 

Bodaisho, 671. 

Bodhi, 152, 166, 168, 174, 265, 280, 310, 
490, 534, 535, 671, 688. 

Bodhidharma, 25. 

BodhidTpa, 352. 

Bodhisattva-pitaka-sutra , 33, 239, 251, 
257, 258, 259, 294, 340, 394, 428, 667. 
Bodhi tree 441. 

Bombai, 390, 391, 583. 

Bom mb fusatsu, 453, 575. 

Bommdlcyo, 35, 197, 269, 325, 418, 430, 
453, 461, 561, 572-576, 606. 
Bommdkyo-sange-gydhd, 269, 325. 
Bommo sembo, 269, 325. 

BOmontei, 568. 

BonnS, 260, 261, 276, 280, 285, 290, 
369, 378, 398, 632. 

BonnS-d5, 285. 

Bon no ichi, 90. 

Bon-odori, 90. 

Bon-on, 390, 391, 580, 583, 682. 
Bonshakuji, 39. 

Bonso, 474, 

Bonten, see Brahma, 

Bosatsu-bu, 169. 

Bosatsu-daikai, 41, 613, 659, 660. 
Bosatsu~kai hongyd , 524. 
Bosatsu-zV-kyd, see Bodhisattva-pifaka- 
sUtra. 

Bow (attribute), 226, 553. 

Boys' dances (dobu), 584. 

Brahma, 203, 369, 433, 440, 457, 473, 
592, 632, 641, 649, 660, 668, 669. 
BrahmajUla sUtra , see BommQkyd . 
Brahmaloka's, 369. 

Brahman-rsi’s, 77, 81, 109. 
Buddhagho§a, 65. 
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Amitayus sntra, see Amida-kyB. 

Amnesty, 25, 31, 33, 204,205,208,210, 
295, 299-301, 437, 464,515,523,538, 
550, 558, 559, 640, 646, 668. 

AmoghapaSa AvalokiteSvara, see Fu- 
kGkensaku Kwannon. 

Amoghasiddhl Buddha, 80, 82, 110, 144, 
147, 154, 170, 264, note 3, 491, 545. 

Amoghavajra, 7, 12, 16, 24, 76, 79, 84, 
110, 120, 124, 125, 141, 145,148,156, 
159, 160, 176, 194, 254, 280,320,527, 

_563, 588, 617, 659, 669, 

AmrapSIT, 592. 

Amrta, 81, 83, 109, 476, 644, 645. 

Amfta-dharanT, 108. 

AnSgamin, 156. 

Ana Hachiman (Yedo), 225. 

Ananda, 76, 199, 272, 368, 441, 515, 

_537, 538, 539, 540, 593, 635. 

Ananda-paritr8na-dfi8rant-prefa-kal - 
pa-sutra , 81. 

Anathapindada's park, 492. 

Ancestors, 60, 62, 63, 66, 89, 99, 105, 
357, 361, 365, 372, 408, 469,697,698. 

Auden (Imp. Palace), 497. 

An<JIra, see Anteira. 

AndB Tameaki, 112. 

Angels, 353, 373, 480. 

Ango, see Retreat, 

Ango-kB (kBsetsu), 412, 416. 

Ango-kBshi, 444, 602. 

Anira, 539, 540, 551, 553, 554. 

Aniruddha, 593. 

AnjBjl, 422, 658. 

Annen, 562. 

Anniversary of death of Emperors, etc., 
34-37, 39, 43, 301, 325, 363, 376, 
407, 418, 460-463, 465, 572, 574, 
608, 649, 650, 651, 652, 653, 654,658, 
661, 662, 685, 689, 690 -694, 701. 

Anraju-on, 592, 594. 

AnrakkwB-in, 690. 

AnrakugyB-in, 679, 

AnrakushU, 320, 323. 

An Shi-kao, 256, 660, 


AnshU, 219, 608. 

Antaku-kyd, 9, 30, 237. 

Anteira (AndTra), 539, 551, 552, 553. 
Anuttara samyaksambodhi, seeWisdom. 
An-yang, 319. 

Aparavaranena, 224. 

A pattl, 253. 

Apatti-pratidegana, 253. 

Aragami, 226. 

Argha, 171. 

Arhats, 125, 156, 179, 201, 386, 391, 
408, 492, 580, 593, 626. 

Arifusa (Fujiwara no), 347. 

Arima, 562, 563. 

Arlnobu (Fujiwara no), 698. 
Arisugawa-dono (palace), 363. 

Arrow (attribute), 553. 

ArUpaloka’s, 126. 

Arya's, 156, 284. 

Asamskrta-dharma's, 282, 286, 399. 
Asanga, 17. 

Asa-sembB. 345, 358, 404. 

AshSdha, 94, 410, 411. 

Ashara, 591. 

Ashikaga no Yoshlmasa, 107. 

Ashikaga no Yoshimltsu, 517. 

Ashilcu (Ashuku)-hB, 564, 565. 

ASoka, 191, 293. 

Asuka, 644. 

Asuka-dera, (cf. GwangBji), 9, 11, 16, 
^8, 30, 53, 58, 196, 597, 606, 649. 
Asura’s, 29, 126, 136, 140, 154, 433. 
ASvaghosa, 319, 335. 

Asvina, 74, 86, 93. 

Atago san, 563. 

Atsuta, 374, 589. 

Autumnal festivals: Chung-yuen, 99, 
101, 469; NinnB-e, 180; Iwashlmlzu- 
hsjo-e, 234; DalhannyakyB-e of TB- 
daiji, 245, 505, 513-515; Higan,362, 
366-373, 406, 423; MldokyB, 473; 
HokkekyB, gohakkB, 482, 659, 660, 
690, 691. 

Avalvartya 135, 333. 

Avalambana sUtra, see Urabongyd . 
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Avalokitesvara, 489, 490, 555; see 
Kwannon. 

Avarta-dharanT, 634. 

Avatamsaka school, see Kegon-shU. 
Avatara, 233, 298, 503. 

AvidyS, see mumyS. 

Avijnaptl, see musa-zai. 

Awada-in (Engakujl), 608. 

Awaji, 180, 217, 303, 371, 467. 

Awajl haltel, 459. 

Axe (attribute), 553. 

Azuma kagami, 222, 234, 372, 516, 

Bai (cf. bombai hymns), 109, 349,420, 
568, 583. 

Bali (demon), 93. 

Ban (tsugai), 471, 472. 

Banners (cf. Flags), 161, 226, 295. 
Baptism, 171, 660, 700. 

Barabudur, 47. 

Baramon-sen, 77. 

Basera, 539, 552. 

Bathing, 446, 570. 

Bats Kwannon (HayagrTva), 643. 

Belief, 129, 141, 318. 

Bell of enlightenment, 139, 147, 152, 
Ben-en, 354, 450, 451. 

Bengal, 94. 

Benkwan (clib), 471, 531. 

Benzai Ten, 20, 309, 432, 433, 440. 
Betsu-gedatsu, 281. 

Betsu-in, 679. 

Betts, 223, 232. 

BhadracarT, 254. 

Bhaisajyaguru Buddha, see Yakushi 
Nyorai. 

Bhai?a]yamudgata, see Yakujo. 
BhaisajyarSja, see Yakub. 

Bhfltatathatl, see Shinnyo. 

Bldatsu Tenno, 27, 213. 

Bikara, 539, 552, 553. 

Blmbisara, 249, 331. 

Birthday of Buddha, 28, 29, 31, 45—57, 
201, 415. 

Birthday (of gods), 98, 99. 


Birthdays (of Emperors, Empresses etc.), 
43, 197, 341, 464, 548,567,664,671,683. 
BIrushana-hS, 470. 

Bishamon Ten, 155, 167, 211, 635, 636. 
Btshanfon Tennd-kyd f 16. 

Biwa-dono, 684. 

Biwa-hbshi, 377. 

Bodafshin 329. 

Bodaisho, 671. 

Bodhi, 152, 166, 168, 174, 265, 280,310, 
490, 534, 535, 671, 688, 

Bodhidharma, 25. 

BodhidTpa, 352. 

Bodhisatfva-pitakasUtra , 33, 239, 251, 
257, 258, 259, 294, 340, 394, 428, 667. 
Bodhi tree 441. 

Bombai, 390, 391, 583. 

Bom mb fusatsu, 453, 575. 

Bomtntikyd, 35, 197, 269, 325, 418, 430, 
453, 461, 561, 572-576, 606. 
Bommdfcyd-sange-gydhd, 269, 325. 
Bommo sembS, 269, 325. 

Bbmontel, 568. 

BonnS, 260, 261, 276, 280, 285, 290, 
369, 378, 398, 632. 

Bonnb-db, 285, 

Bon no ichi, 90. 

Bon-odorl, 90. 

Bon-on, 390, 391, 580, 583, 682, 
Bonshakuji, 39. 

Bonso, 474, 

Bonten, see Brahma. 

Bosatsu-bu, 169. 

Bosatsu-daikai, 41, 613, 659, 660. 
Bosatsu-kai hongyo , 524. 
Bosatsu-zd-kyd, see Bodhisattva-pltaka- 
sUtra. 

Bow (attribute), 226, 553. 

Boys’ dances (dbbu), 584. 

Brahma, 203, 369, 433, 440, 457, 473, 
592, 632, 641, 649, 660, 668, 669. 
BrahmajUla sUtra , see Bommokyo, 
Brahmaloka’s, 369. 

Brahman-rsi's, 77, 81, 109. 
Buddhagho^a, 65. 
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Buddha-lands, 127, 140, 174, 592, 593. 
BuddhanQma-sQtra's , see Buisamyokyo . 
Buke hakkS, 691. 

BukkO, 561. 

Bukkoku, see Buddha-lands. * 
Bukkwa, 172. 

Bukunin, 130. 

Bunsei (BunshS), 595. 

Buntokusui, 583. 

BuppGsO, 664, 680. 

Burakuden, 178, 474. 

Busshl, see BukkS. 

Busshln-in, 42. 

Bussh6-e, see Kwambutsu-e. 
BusshS-nichi, see Kwambutsu-e. 

Bassd tokl see Fuh-tsu fung-ki. 
Butokuden (Imp. Palace), 178. 
Butsubu-sammaya-in, 168. 

Butsu-dai, 179. 

Bufsu-e kiyd, 483. 

Butsu hongyd shukyo , 45. 
Butsumyo-kyd, 377. 

ButsumyS sange (ButsumyS-e), 219, 
306, 350, 360, 377-393, 400, 402, 
408 sq., 506, 527, 614. 

Batsumyo zui, 20, 46, 146, 225, 330, 
551, 554, 555. 

Buzanji, 642. 

Buzenkokushi , 223, note 2. 
Byakugwatsu, 282. 

Byakujo-in, 170. 

ByS, 220. 

By0d6, 40, 168, 174. 

By6d6-in, 336, 610, 612, 671. 

Cabul, 355. 

Caitra (month), 411. 

Caitya, 520. 

Cakra Deva, 126. 

Calamities averted or stopped (sokusai), 
19, 20, 26, 132, 137 — 140, 146, 161, 
165 sqq., 181, 310 sq., 419 sq., 436, 
439, 448, 464, 466, 494, 495,523,564, 
570, 647. 

CampS, 140. 


Candraprabha, see GwakkO. 
Carltramati(?), 127. 

Catura, see Shbtora. 
Caturddraka-samfidhi-sUtra , 585. 

Catur MahSrSja's, see ShitennS. 
Caturvarga-vinaya-pttaka, 250. 

Central Asia, 67, 335, 522, 566, 667, 697. 
Ceremonial caps, 29; cerem. repen- 
tance, 287, 346—350; cerem. rules 
(giki), see kalpa’s. 

Ceylon, 410. 

Ch’ang-an, 6, 194, 496. 

Ch'ang-hoh palace, 50, 

Chang-kwan, 353. 

Chan-jan, 356, 586, 618, 619, 620. 
Chansi, 667, 697. 

Charms, 56, 145, 339, 458, 459, 
Cheng-ti, 158. 

Ch’eng-tsu, 352, 521, 581, 

Cheti-tsung, 201. 

Ch’en Tszft-wang, 391. 

Cheu-lU 101. 

Chi-chd ta-shi (ChW), 16, 17, 22, 119, 
159, 200, 250, 275, 285—288, 319, 355, 
356, 397, 399, 405, 435, 441,490,522, 
525, 618-620, 624, 625, 654, 692, 694. 
Chigen, 622. 

Chigyoku, see Chl-hluh. 

Chi-hiuh, 269, 317, 403, 621, 624. 
ChihO, 598. 

Chi-hiien, 351. 

Chikamoto nlkki , 113. 

Chikanaga kydki , 112, 113. 

Chi K'ien, 8, 11, 46. 

Chikwo, 327. 

ChMi, 16, 22, 202, 251, 255, 268, 276, 
288, 435, 441, 619. 

Chlmo, 491, 

Chingen, 622. 

Ch’ing-kwan, 577. 

Chingo kokka, 310, 471, see Protection 
of State. 

Chingo kokka satnbu mydten, 442, 446, 
702. 

Chinjufu, 316. 
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Chinkoku josal, 494. 

Chlnro zenaku, 250. 

Chinu, 311, 459. 

Chion-in, 336, 338. 

Chi-p’an, 50, 51, 194. 

Chishikiji, 215. 

Chishikl kegon, 583. 

Chishin, see Ippen ShCnin. 

Chisho Daishi, 121, 122, 442, 474, 524, 
531, 600, 608, 623, 693, 694. 

Chltatsu, 597. 

ChitBe, 237. 

Chitstl SSjO, 597. 

Chl-yen, 355, 616. 

Chi-yuen, 586. 

Chizo, 613. 

Choagonkyd, see DTrghBgama sutra. 
ChB Densv, 590. 

Chod5, Ch5d5-in, 177, 184,469, 499, 500. 
ChB-e, 350, 382. 

ChBgen, see Siang-yuen. 

ChBgi, 524. 

ChBhB, 329. 

ChBhSji, 339. 

Choja, 198, 199, 239, 432, 592, 593. 
ChOkai, 599. 

ChBkei, 348. 

ChOken, 599. 

ChSki, 283, 378. 

ChBkS, 662. 

Ch5k5-d5, 690. 

ChSk5-e, 701. 

ChBkokujl, 642. 

Choku-e, 443, 446, 507, 604, 699, 701. 
Chokugwansho, 642. 

Chokushl, 213, 692, 693, 698. 
ChBsalroku, 345, note 1; 350. 

Choshu, 447, 485, 602, 682, 685. 

Chtial TennO, 220. 

Chti-ango, 412. 

Chnbon, 330. 

ChUden, 178, 181. 

ChHdC, 547. 

Chugen, see Chung-yuen. 

ChOgn’s Palace, 117, 179. 


Chuh Fuh-nien, 249, 255, 279. 

ChUjltsu (4th day of Higan), 367,368, 373. 

ChnjB-Hime, 326. 

Chnkel, 234. 

Chnko, 247, 393, see Revival. 

ChBkon 283, 399. 

Chung-yuen, 92, 99—104. 

ChUroti, 323. 

ChHshlTsai, 236. 

ChUyO-in, 369. 

Chn Yutma, see Yuimakitsu shosetsu 
kyd chU. 

Chwang-yen szS, 435. 

Cintamani, 440. 

Cintamanicakra Avaloldtesvara, 555, 
642. 

Circumambulations, 36, 209, 211, 241, 
247, 288, 299, 301, 348, 36 4,401,408, 
458, 464, 537, 559, 590,640,686,695. 

ClttabhBmi, 279. 

Cloud, 35, 155, 195, 314, 321, 404, 675. 

Comet, 137, 185, 186, 204, 307, 504, 
514, 515, 525, 527, 579, 670, 699. 

Commandments, 41, 44, 198; 203 (eight); 
282 (first, of purity); 449 (kaikamma); 
198, 547, 574„ 606 (ten) ; 613 [(Do- 
satsu daikal); 639 (3 kaldan); 648, 659. 

Committing the sutra, 137, 156, 432, 
441, 592, 626. 

Compassion, 36, 128, 141, 169, 302, 
329, 465, 477, 498, ’560, 593, 632. 

Conch (attribute), 553. 

Confession, 251, 258, 259, 281, 282, 
285, 394, 395. 

Cormorants and falcons set free, 208, 
296, 297, 497. 

Correct Law (Saddharma), 144, sq. 

Court ceremonies, 111, 112, 113, 177, 
officials, 53, 112; ranks, 215. 

Crops, 101, 181, 306, 311, 313, 316, 403, 
448, 457, 463, 473, 475, 497, 501, 
525-527, 539, 647. 

Crown, 163, 172, 645. 

Crows, 500. 

Callavagga, 65. 
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Cunji Avalokltesvara, see Jundei Kwan- 
non. 

Curse, 112, 463, 467. 

Dai (the mystic character), 106-. 

Dai (subjects), 472. 

Daianden (Imp, Palace), 196. 

Daianji, 16, 21, 22, 32, 34, 37, 38, 42, 
225, 228, 351, 405, 418, 437, 462, 479, 
494, 496, 497, 503, 507, 573, 575, 578, 
587, 637, 639, 649, 651. 

Daianrakukyd, 659. 

Dalban, 55. 

Dai Bentenjin, Dal Benzal Ten (nyo) 
see Benzai Ten. 

Dalbiku sanzen Igl, 660. 

Daibosatsuzdkyd, see Bodhtsattva-pl- 

taka-sUtra. 

Daibutsu, 33, 39, 196,213, 215, 299 (T5- 
dai ji) 336 (Amida at Kamakura), 473, 
509, 581, 589, 643 (Todaiji). 

Daibutsu-den, 34, 245, 584. 

Dalchi, 329. 

Datchldoron, 370, 492, 586. 

Daichl-ln, 242. 

Daichi-kwan, 329. 

DaihenjS no Buda, 245. 

Dal-e KongB, 491. 

Dai-fuse, 256, 258. 

DaigakuryB, 666 v 

Daigo, 476. 

Daigoji, 143, note 2; 358. 

Daigokuden, 37, 39, 40, (Gosaie), 178, 
180, 181, 184—186, 188, 189,230,306, 
315, 316, 385, 387, 403, 444, 471, 474, 
475, 477, 478, 496, 499, 500, 501, 503, 
504, 506-508, 510, 512-14, 525, 528, 
566, 599, 665, 670, 678, 687, 698 (Oosaie, 
Ninnoe, DaihannyakyS, HokkekyB). 

Daigokuden-in, see ChBdB-in. 

Daigo TennB, 197, 220, 317, 346, 389, 
531, 663, 665. 

Daihan Nehangyd, see Nehangyd. 

Daihannya-e, 494-507 (Ch-XII §§ 2 a. 3). 

Dalhannya kBshikl, 517. 


Daihannya kuyB, 493. 

DalhannyakyB, 5, 17, 22, 173, 184, 186, 
209, 221, 24$, 292, 297, 302,304-306, 
384, 387, 429, 447, 451, 455—470, 
489 519, 522, 525' — 532, 559 — 563, 
566, 567, 578, 579, 612, 647,660,sqq. 
Dalhannyakyo-e, 245. 

Daihi, 288. 

Daihi-ju, 288. 

Daihi-kwan, 329. 

Daihi-sen, 288. 

Daihoben-Bttfsu-hdonkyo, 368. 
Daihodd-daranl-kyd, 194, 355. 
Dalhddb-musd-kyd, 24. 

DaihBe, 176, 671. 

Daihdkwd Butsa Kegonkyo Fugen Bosat- 
su gyogwan-bon (Ch. VIII § 9), 272-77. 
Daihb shokyd, 332. 

Daiichl-gi, 130, 271. 

Dailchl sliBjB-kai, 282. 

Daiitoku MyBB, 144—154, 183, 549, sqq, 
DaijBe, 445, 483, 484, 688; (IssaikyB-e), 
9, 605—615. 

DaijB fusatsu, 660. 

Daijd honshd shinji kwangyd, 279 sq., 
397, 433, 511. 

DaijBkai, 44. 

Daijdkyd, 23, 674. 

Daijokyoten, 3, 22, 23. 

Daijd san/a sange-kyd, 257, 260. 
Duikegonji, 582. 

DalkOdO, 692. 

Daikokushi, 450. 

DaikuyB, 240, 258 (10000 lamps). 
Daikwandaijl, 16, 21,22,637, see Daianji. 
Daimoji no hi, 106. 

DaimyBjin, 224. 

DaimyBsB Bosatsu, 545. 

Dainembutsuji, 338. 

Dalnichl-in, 510, 562. 

Dainichikyd, see Mahavairocana sutra. 
Dai Nichi Nyorai, see Mahavairocana. 
Dalri shuhB, 509. 

Daisai no kekwa, 294. 

Daisange, 290. 
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Daisc-e, 191. 

Daiseishi Bosatsu, see Seishi. 

DaishikG, 692, 693. ^ 

DaishOjin, 368. 

DaishO Kwangi-den, 518, 679. 

DaishUkyd , 33, 295, 428, 497, 573. 

DaitashG-in, 590. 

Daitsu-hokwG-kekwa, 350, 405;daitsfl- 
hGkwG-sammon, 292; daltsH-hokwG- 
sange no hG, 351, 382, 400. 

DaitsU-hdkwd-sange-metsuzai-shdgon - 
jdbutsu-kyd, 350, 382. 

Daiunji, 590. 

Daiunkyd (Shdukyo), see MahUmegha- 
sutra. 

Dated , 9, 606. 

Dated kyd, see Issaikyd . 

DaizGkyG-e, 9, 195, 675. 

DaizGkyo kyosan, 609, 610. 

Dajokwan, 177, 179, 417-420, 437, 471, 
474, 646. 

Dakkhina, 66. 

Dan (masala), 640. 

Dana, 54, 81, 663. 

DHnapati, 414. 

Dances, 34, 42, 89, 232, 234, 245, 298, 300, 
584 (kembu, dGbu), 591, 683,684,700. 

Dan-kwanjG, 660, 

Dan-otsu, 414. 

Danrin Kwdgo, 663. 

Danrinji, 663. » 

Darani, see Dharanl; darani-bon (ch. 
26 of the Lotus), 626, 634; darani-hG 
(ceremony), 504. 

DaSabhUmi, 128, 130, 134, 136, 141, 
439, 574. 

Daiabhumika sutra , 128, note 3; 136, 
note 1 ; 279, note 2. 

Dazaifu, 217, 219, 223, 229 (Kwannonji); 
296, 317, 422, 495, 523, 548, 564, 608. 

Dazai Jun, 235. 

Dead (Festival of the) (Urabon), 58 sqq., 
415; offerings to them, 65, 66, 89, 
99, 105, or on their behalf, 59, 106, 
134; services for the sake of their 


souls, 31 sqq., 58 sqq., 196, 293, 307, 
324, 326, 340, 342, 358, 361, 363, 365, 
366, 372, 382, 406, 407, 409, 462, 465, 
493, 573, 574, 596, 597, 608, 649, 651, 
652,* 655, 657, 662, 663, 665, 672, 679 
sqq., 689 sqq., 700. 

Death, 536, 538, 539. 

Dedication of images and temples 
(kuyGe), 31, 38, 53, 195, 238, 481, 

675, 689, 691 and passim. 

Demon king (Saftjaya), 432, 434, 440. 

Demons, 47, 138, 146, 149, 151—155, 
165, 166, 272, 394, 401, 432 (28 kinds, 
subjects of the ShitennG), 447, 516, 
536, 538, 539, 546, 606, 632, 652, 700. 

DenchU moshitsugl no ki t 114. 

DengyG Daishi, 20, 121, 223, 225, 303, 
344, 364, 419, 442, 470, 471, 507, 524, 
547, 562, 564, 601, 609, 623, 654, 662, 

676, 692, 694, 700. 

DenjS-rongi (cf. Uchi-rongi, Tsugai 
-rongi), 471. 

DentG-daihOshi, 476, 477. 

DentG-hGshi, 385. 

DeSanS, 253. 

De&dntapalapati-dhdraifi-sUtra , 421 . 

DeSayati, 250, 253. 

Deshi, 592, 593. 

Deva, 323. 

Devadatta, 278, 33 l, % 

Devala, 133. 

Devaloka's, 125, 126, 369. 

DevanSgarT, 83, 110. 

Devaraja’s (Four), see ShitennG. 

Deva's, 29,45,69, 126, 138, 154, 155, 157, 
158, 163, 280, 309, 432, 433,440,546, 
550, 593, 635, 647. 

DevT's, see Benzaiten, KichijG Ten, 
MarTci. 

Dharanl, 4, 12, 76, 78, 81, 83, 108, 109, 
122, 125, 140, 149, 155, 159, 160, sqq., 
288, 289, 294, 319, 321, 378 (108 in 
number), 400, 439, 440,441,458,476, 
510, 512, 516, 542, 562, 568,570, 62 6, 
631, 634, 636, 661, 698. 
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DhSranT doctrine, 657. 

DharanT-plfaka, 476. 

Dhararp-sangraha-sutra, 516. 

DharanT&vara-raja, 378. 

Dharma's, 284. 

Dharmacakra-mudrS, 336. 

Dharmacakra-pravartana, see Tembd- 
rin Bosatsu. 

Dharmadhatu, 168, sqq. 

Dharmagupta vinaya, 250, 410, note 2. 

DharmajnHna-mudra, 242. 

Dharmakaya, 56, 245, 284, 328, 349, 
367, 399, 439, 490, 593. 

Dharmaparyaya, 628, 629, 634. 

Dharmainra(?), 128. 

Dhftara§lra, see Jikoku Ten. 

DhySna (zenjs), 370, see Meditation; 
— heavens, 280; — masters (zenji, 
juzenji), 462 ; — mudrS 565; — school, 
see ZenshU. 

DTghanikUya \ 65. 

DTrghUgama sUtra } 46, note 1; 249, 
278, 394. 

Discussions (on the law), see Rongi, 
Uchl-rongi, Tsugai-rongi ; 657, 675. 

DTvSlT (DlpaiT), 67, 92, — 96, 110. 

Divination, 303, 352, 400, 401, 463, 
530, 531. 

Divyavad5na, 190, 

D5bu, 584. r 

Dog, 500; dogs set free, 211, 303, 
467. 

Dfflian, 122, 624. 

Dei, 517. 

D<5ji, 442, 473, 474, 496. 

DSji, (attendant boys), 20, 649. 

DSj5, 518. 

D6kyO, 210, 216, 298, 459, 462, 546, 
641, 645. 

D<5my6, 642. 

Donran Daishi, see T’an-lwan Ta-shi. 

Dflsen, 575. 

Dosha, 15, 30, 31, 42, 213, 222, 308, 
383, 416, 509, 646, 650, 658. 

DCshaku, see Tao-ch'oh. 


DQshi, 42, 229, 245, 347—349, 382, 663 
(nuns), 666, 694, cf. kSshi. 

D5sh5, 324, 4$0, 597. 

D5sh(5, 42, 365, 382, 656, 676, 

DSsGjin, 103. 

Dosoku-kyd , 9, 30, 237. 

DoyH, 563. 

DdzC, 26. 

Dragon-festival, 510. 

Dragon flower-tree, 672. 

Dragon-hole on Mount MurSbu, 508— 
510. 

Dragon in China and Japan (de Visser), 
19, note 1 ; 24, note 2; 57, note 1 ; 461, 
note 3; 508, note 2; 509, note 2. 

Dragons, 46, 54, 57, see Naga’s. 

Drdha, 162, 266, 432, 433, 440. 

Dream-kings, 289, 400. 

Dreams, 226, 228, 264, 266, 290, 327, 
353, 373, 407, 439, 571, 643. 

Drought (ceremonies and prayers 
against), 22, 25, 32,39, 117, 137, 183, 
196, 201, 204, 302, 305-308, 314, 316, 
401, 453, 459, 461, 466, 497, 498, 
501-503, 507-511, 513, 516, 525, 
528—530, 538, 560, 568, 573, 578, 
661, 665, 670. 

Drum, 90 (Bon-odori); Golden drum 
of repentance, 264, 267, 395, 439. 

DundubhTsvara, 268. 
n 

Earth, 80, 109, 145 ) Official of the Earth, 
100, 101 ; Goddess of the Earth, see 
Drdha. 

Earthquakes, 187, 220, 358, 455, 497, 
501, 503,* 507, 525, 529, 550. 

East, 162, 165, 166. 

Eastern Buddha, 78, 82, 111, 144—147, 
150, 155, 264, 378, 433, 553; Buddha's, 
543, 564; Boddhisattva, 13, 127, 139, 
144, 149, 151, 153, 156, 165; Vidy- 
arSja, 145, 148-151, 153, 155, 156; 
Deva king, 153; Paradises, 541; Pa- 
goda, 662; Palace, 196. 

Easy Ways, 318—322, 326. 
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Eclipses, 137, 182, 185, 187, 206, 496, 
525, 528, 538. 

Efuku, 375. , 

EgorC, 348, 349. 

Egwa ajari, see Hwui-kwo. 

ElchU, 39. 

Elgaka ydki , 374. 

Eight arms (GSzanze, Guiidari), 153; 
assemblies (KegonkyO), 576 ; banners 
(Hachiman), 212,226; baptismal flags, 
573; Benten images 604; Bodhi- 
sattva’s, 535, 543, 554; chapters of 
Konkwomyokyo ,437; classes of beings, 
see hachibu, hachibushU; command- 
ments and fasts (hakkai), 203, 368, 
535, 536, 570 ; points of insight, 141 ; 
see Hokke hakkS, GohakkS ; fasciculi 
of the Hokkekyo, 482, 483, 627,675— 
677 ; groups of 13000 Buddhist figures, 
219, 386; last years of Buddha’s life, 
678; mantra’s, 511 ; monks, 678, 692; 
mudra’s, 83; officiating priests, 421, 
422 ; paths of the Arya’s, 226; portions 
of offerings, 165; priests, 357; quarters 
227 ; sects (hasshu), 474 ; sessions, 664, 
672, 677-691 ; ties, 261, 332 ; vows, 541. 

Eighth day of every month (first of 
the six fast days, rokusainichi), 202, 
204, 272, 313, 365, 446, 448, 452, 648 
(kokubuyi); 8th— 15th of every month, 
570; 8th day of the 4th month, 23; 
8th day of second and eighth months, 
368; 8th month, 351, 368, 369, 372, 
406, 469, 505, 524. 

Eighteen Brahmaloka's, 369; sages of 
Lu-shan, 617. 

Eighteenth of every month (Kwan- 
nongu) 670; 18th of the 48 original 
vows of AmitSbha, 339. 

Eight hundred days (repentance in 
worship of AkSsagarbha), 287; monks, 
186. 

Eighty two boxes of willow-wood, 572. 

Eighty four thousand pSramita’s, 136; 
living beings converted, 633. 


Eigwa monogatari, 358, note 1 ; 486. 

Eisai, 353, 405, 628. 

Eisen, 350, 352, 400. 

EishS, 601, 677. 

Eison, 483, 488, 517, 612, 648. 

Ejl, 7, 322, 517. 

Ekayana, 359, 655, 666, 676, 694. 

Ekaycina sHtra } 627. 

Ekigami, 306, 463, 512. 

EkO, 263, 273 (5th of the Shingon goke), 
275 (4th of the Tendai goke), 398. 

Ekottaragama sutra, 249,370,394,413. 

Ekn, 105. 

Elements, see Five elements. 

Elephant, 270, 359, 396, 549, 634, 566. 

Eleven faces, see JHichimen Kwannon; 
kamaloka’s,369; monzeki, 364; priests, 
40, 315 (Gosaie, Uchirongi). 

Eleventh day of every month, 225; XI 
14-24, 603, 692, 693; XI 30-XII 4, 685. 

Eleven hundred monks and nuns, 34, 
650. 

Eleven thousand and ninety-three Bud- 
dha's, Bodhisattva’s and Pratyeka- 
buddha's, 377, 408. 

ElurS Caves (India), 554. 

Embroideries, 28, 326, 480, 664, 665. 

Emi no Oshikatsu (Fujiwara no Naka- 
maro), 216, 459, 462, 546, 641. 

Emishi (Soga no), 22 t 

Emmei, 310; Fugen Bosatsu, 359, 548; 
Emmei-h5, 264; shingon, 530. 

Emptiness, 128, 129, 134, 169, 243, 271, 
284, 287, 396, 399, 400, 432, 434, 440, 
489, 490, 593. 

Emy5, see Hwui-ming. 

Enchi, 621. 

Enchin, 644, 

Enchin, see ChishS Dalshi. 

End of the year (purification from sin), 
15, 30, 32, 113, 195, 201, 237, 241, 
243, 248, 307, 350, 381, 385, 389, 393, 
401,405, 413 (end of the ecclesiastical 
year), 558, 606. 

EngakujT, 43, 608, 661, 662. 
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Engishiki, 53, 245, 317, note 2; 351, 
389, note 1; 421-423, 478. 

EnkwO Dalshi (GenkU) see H0nen 
SliOnin. 

EnkyS, 657, 676. r 

EnkySji, 684. 

Ennen (cf. emmei), 584. 

Ennin, see Jikaku Dalshi. 

EntiS, 562. 

En no ShOkaku, 674. 

Enryakuji, 183, 184, 197, 344, 364, 420, 
474, 478, 485, 515, 547, 550, 557, 569, 
579. 603, 611, 659, 662, 670, 672, 673, 
681, 683, 689, 692, 694, 698, 699. 
Ensai, 507, 662. 

EnshO, 580. 

EnshS, 477, 587. 

Ensho Daisftf, see fppen ShOnin. 
EnshCjl, 690. 

Enshuji, 360, 445, 481-484 (Ch. XI 
§ 8 C), 487, 686-689. 

EnshUji Gohakkb, 682, 687, 

Enshnji Hokkee, 482 — 484, 686—688, 
EnshUjl Saishoe, 482-484, 487, 686/87. 
Entei, 507, 660. 

Entsu Daiji, 354. 

EntsU (EnzU) Sonja see Chan-jan 
(Tannen). 

Enynji, 358, 549. 

EnyH Tenno, 197. 232, 233, 548, 581, 682. 
Eon, 7, 29, 323, 586. 

Eon ongi, see Hwui-wen yin^U 
Equality , 268, 174, 336. 

Equinoxes, 367, 406. 

Erl, 664. 

EryS, 658. 

Eshin sSzu, 334-336, 338, 340, 343, 347, 
364, 404. 

Eshi zenji, see Hwui-szS Shen-shi 
(Nanyoh Ta-shi). 

EshO, 442. 

Etatsu, 243, 247. 

Eternity (of the body and nature of 
the Buddha), 585 - 587, 630. 

Ether, 80, 109, 146. 


Eun, 660. 

Evil omens, 137, 138, 182, 185, 186, 
220, 230, 3Q4, 305, 314, 371, 401, 464, 
467, 496 f 498, 499, 503, 504, 506—508, 
511, 515, 523, 525, 527—531, 538,539, 
566, 579, 657, 670, 693, 699. 

Ezai, 290. 

Fah-hien J, 50, 192, 355, 415, 489, 400, 
585, 616. 

Fah-hien II, 8, 321. 

Fah-kii, 239. 

Fah-shang, 450. 

Fah-slang, 21, 442. 

Fah-fien, see Fah-hien II. 

Fah-tsang, 577. 

Fah-yuen chu-lln, 48, note 1. 

Fah-yun, 61, 64, 255, note 3 ; 370, note 1 ; 
618, 622. 

Falcons set free, 208, 211, 219, 296, 
297, 303, 467, 497 (hBjS). 

Famine (averted or stopped), 117, 183, 
305, 307, 311, 314, 402, 403, 448, 463, 
525, 539, 614 (Ninnokyo, Saishodkyd , 
Hokkekyo, Issalkyd, Kichijo kekwa). 

Fan-ylh ming-l-tsih, see Fah-yun. 

Fast days (rokusainichi), see the Six 
fast days. 

Fasting, 302, 368, 504, 535, 536, 570, 
698 (mono-imi, cf. the 8 fasting regu- 
lations). 

Felicitous omens, 35, 39, 160, 204, 207, 
211, 314, 680. 

Felicity of Court, people and country, 
78—79; 34 (sessai), 385 (fasting), 
402—404 (KichijO kekwa), 408 (But- 
sumyO sange), 419 ( Ninnokyd , Re- 
treat), 438, 440, 454, 457, 473, 475 
(SaishdOkyd), 537 ( Yakushlkyo ), 578 
(Kegonkyd), 655, 656 (Hokkekyo), 696 
(Hokke sanjuko, Fujiwara family); 
Goddess of Felicity, see Kichijo Ten; 
felicity of the dead (meifuku, tsui- 
fuku), see Dead; fields of felicity, 
see Fukuden; grass of felicity, 414. 
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Fiefs of houses or land, 200, 216, 448, 
452, 455, 463, 475, 569, 647. 

Fifteen great Buddhist ^ temples, 178, 
184, 305, 418, 419, 421, 422,501,502, 
505, 531, 545. 

Fifteenth of every month, 252; (third 
of the Six fast:days), 165, 202, 204, 
272,446,447,449, 648; of the second 
month, 589; of the second and eighth 
month, 371 ; IV 15— VII 15, 421 ; of the 
seventh month, 28, 85, sqq., 112, 113, 
366. 

Fifth day of the Hokke-hakko, 603; 
fifth kwan of the Hokkekyd, 684, 686, 
695, 696. 

Fifty Bodhlsattva's of Amltabha’s reti- 
nue, 328; days, 510; monks, 307, 385, 
503, 527, 656, 661, 662, 669; srSma- 
nera’s, 469; fifty-swords-wheel, 143. 

Fiftieth birthday, 43, 548, 661. 

Fifty-five places of pilgrimage of Zenzai 
dCji, 576, note 4. 

Fire, 80,91,99, 100, 105, 108, 137, 145, 182, 
308, 394, 399, 530, 560, 632, see Lights. 

First commandment of purity, 282; first 
day of every month, 204; first degree 
of Shinto gods, 215; first seven days 
of the year, 31 1 —314, 455 ; first month, 
15, 37, 39, 40, 41, 312,315,316,403,436, 
444,449,456,463,473, sqq. 

Fishing prohibited, 201 , 205, 208,449, 648. 

Five altars, 197, 517, 570; figures of 
Amida group, 335, 342; Ancestral 
Saints of the jOdo sect, 336, note 1 ; 
basins of five-coloured water, 54; 
Buddha's, 78-85, 108, 110, 111,142, 
sqq., 168, 564, 565 (KongOkai), 657; 
cereals, 310, 313; colours, 145; five- 
coloured flags, 299, 300, 538, 539; 
five-coloured lustre, 155; five-col- 
oured silk threads, 164, 327, 540; 
five commandments of purity, 279; 
couples of subjects, 472; days, 41, 
43, 323, 366, 484, 504, 508, 531,658,659, 
661, 662, 666, 667, 682, 687, 689,692, 


693; defilements, 55; degrees of priests, 
420, 444, 472, 478; Departments, 179; 
Dragons-festival, 510; elements 80; 
kinds of Forbearance, 129, note 1, 134, 
136 ;§klnds of fruit, 69; horses offered 
to Hachiman, 454, 649 ; leading priests, 
383; Imperial Mausolea, 508, 510; 
members of the community, 411; 
months, 501; great nunneries, 663; 
Great Officers, 143, sqq.; parts of 
the body, 167, 262, 395; paths, 126; 
periods of Buddha's teaching, 490; 
five-pointed vajra, 163; powers, 142, 
note 2; priests, 526; principal noble 
houses of KyQto, 364, 408; quarters, 
13, 80, 111, 139, 140, 144, sqq., 162; 
kinds of questions and answers, 603 ; 
kinds of repentance, 250, note 5; 262, 
270, sqq., 397 ; rites of repentance of 
the HTnayHnists, 259, note 1; 283, 
note 1; roots, gokon, 266,282;ryHgi, 
Hokkee of KSfukuji, 701; kinds of 
sacrifice, 238; stages of the Tendai 
disciples, 273, note 1; five-storied 
pagoda, 549; five tastes, 476; prin- 
cipal Buddh. temples, 196; Great 
Temples of Nara, 437; times of read- 
ing a tantra, 172; 5 X 7 days (revival), 
538; wheels, 80, 109, 145; five-yearly 
meetings, 191, 192; five years, 692. 

Five hundred Arhats, 593, 628, 636; 
dosha, 308; priests, 673; VInaya 
priests, 517, 612. 

Five thousand chapters of Nlnnokyo 
read for rain, 184; monks, 298; Great 
Spirits, 143. 

Flags, 33, 42, 138, 142, 163, 375, 389, 
493, 536, 539, 561, 628, 635. 

Flowers, 48, 52, 56, 57, 81, 109, 126, 129, 
132, 138, 141, 142, 161, 162, 164, 165, 
168, 179, 199, 240, 242, 243, 262,264, 
294, 348, 364, 374 (ke, first of the ten 
kinds of sacrifices), 380,386, 389—391, 
394, 409, 420, 422, 458, 485,493,536, 
539, 562, 583, 628, 630, 635. 
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Flute playing, 90, 700. 

Food offerings, 69-71, 76, 77,79, 81, sqq. 
(to Preta’s), 113, 114 (to living spi- 
rits), 162, 165, 238. 

Forty-armed Kwannon, 604, 641. 

Forty hearers, 685; monks, 214, 298, 
302, 307, 3 11 , 401 , 467, 560, 695 ; nokd, 
583; singers of bon-on, 583; years 
of tendoku of Hokkekyo , 676. 

Fortieth birthday, 341, 567, 664, 683. 

Forty-one khakkhara-carriers, 583. 

Forty-eight secondary commandments 
for Bodhisattva’s, 198, 269, note 3; 
574; temples, 295, 558 ( Yakushikyd ) , 
vows of Amitabha, 335, 339, sqq. 

Four altars, 166; arms, 154; attendants 
of Amida, 359 ; white and red banners, 
226; Buddha’s of the four quarters, 
78-80, 264, 432, 545; classes of 
Buddha’s hearers, 629; corners of 
the house, 145; days (Hokke hakkS), 
660, 664, 672, 678, 680-682, 686; 
Dhyana heavens, 280; favours, 241, 
271, note 2; heads, 153; kaidan, 640; 
kalpa’s, 564; khakkhara’s, 389; KongS 
Bosatsu, 359, 549; kCshi, 682; lines 
of the sangemon; lines of gSthS,398, 
520; 521; kinds of mandala’s, 242; 
monks, 281; monthly fasts in Ceylon, 
Burma and Nepal, 204; great oaths 
of the Boddhisattva’s, 275, 398; parts 
of the month (1-8, 9-15, 16-22, 
23—30), 166; quarters, 379, 492; places 
with 16 meetings, 492; great PrajnS- 
pEramitS sTitra’s 502; requisites for 
females (Lotus sHtra), 633, 652; 
Saints of Kwan-chung, 617; kinds of 
samSdhi, 287, 344, 373, 407, 654; 
seasons (festivals of), 100, 115, 245, 
506; shSgi, 682; Great 3rStvaka’s,492; 
Great Temples of Nara, 32, 437, 494, 
495, 573, 639; three-pointed vajra’s 
combined, 163; vases of virtue, 163; 
Wi9dom mudra’s, 242. 

Fourteen (2X7) bon- on, 682; kinds 


of Forbearance, 129; priests, 526, 657; 
shakujO, 682; ShintS shrines, 510. 

Fourteenth of every month (second of 
the six fast days), 165, 202, 203, 204, 
446; and 15th of the bright half- 
month, 411. 

Fruits offered, 165, 240, 294, 394; from 
heaven (curing), 373. 

Fubito (Fujiwara no), 10, 295, 443, 451, 
558, 597, 598. 

Fudan nembutsu, 346, note 1. 

Fudan tendoku, 668. 

Fudaraku san, Fudaraka, see Potala, 
Potalaka. 

Fudo Butsu, 268 sqq. 

Fudo MyQt5, 144, 227, 346, 510-512, 
516, 517, 549, 562, 591, 668. 

FudS shingon, 512, 588. 

Fugen Bosatsu, 10, 23, 29, 151, 189, 
224, 270-272, 275, 321, 330, 346, 359, 
361, 378, 395-398, 406, 451, 481-483, 
496, 515, 530, 549, 552-555, 576, 596, 
598, 626, 633 -635, 653, 672, 678, cf. 
Shaka sanzon. 

FugendO, 362. 

Fugen kwangvo, sec Kwan Fugengyd. 

Fuh-kwoh-kl, see Fah-hien~cliw'cn. 

Fuh-tsu fung-ki , 50, 194, 201, 355, 
note 1 ; 414. 

Fuichi-kokushi, 581. 

Fuji, 173. 

Fuji san, 314. 

Fujiwara family, 359—361, 445, 596, 
693, 700, 701, See the personal names 
of the Fujiwara’s. 

Fukai-ek5, 273. 

Fukakusa cemetery, 341. 

Fuktf, 603. 

Fukuden, 36, 301, 464, 560. 

Fuknjoju, 264, note 3. 

FukEkensaku Kwannon, 516, 546, 549 } 
562, 641, note 2; 643-645, 701. 

FukuryS, 10, 443, 597. 

FukuyS-in, 172, 174. 

Fukuzb, 260, 265. 
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Fumonbon , see Kwanzeongyo . 

Funerals, 105. 

Fusasaki (Fujiwara no) M 642. 

Fusatsu, see Uposatha. 

Fuse, fuse-kuy5, 54, 416, 496, 526, 663. 
Fusho, 330. 

Fasd ryakki \ 10, note 1 and 2; 11, note. 
1; 12, 23, 116, 177, 181, 203, 207, 
214, note 2; 231, 232, note 1; 233, 
note 3. 

Futai, futaiten, see Avaivartya. 
Futama-gu, 670, note 7. 

Fuyutsugu (Fujiwara no), 446,700,701. 
Fuzoku, see Committing the sEtra. 

Gadgadasvara, 632, 635, 653. 
GagakuryS, 42, 232. 

Gaijashd, 368, note 3. 

Gai-5 shllrai, 250. 

GandhakastT, 378. 

Gandhalaya, 592, 

Gandhara, 140. 

Gandham's, 29, 326, 154, 633, 
Ganesa, 518, 679. 

Garbhadhatru, see TaizSkai. 
GarbhakoSadhatu, see Taizokai. 
Garuda’s, 29, 126, 433, 633. 

GasshO, 375. 

GSthS, 5, 6, 22, 55, 134, 162, 188, 195, 
260—265, 271, 276, 278,349,398,440, 
441, 520, 611, 675, 682. 

Gati, 126, 198. 

GautamT, 368. 

Ge-ango, 413, 

Gebon, 330, 331, 344. 

Gedan, 412. 

Gedatsu, 229, 278. 

Gege, 412, 413. 

Gegekyo, 413. 

Gegen, see Hia yuen. 

GegesC, 413. 

Gegyo, 412. 

GekichS, 179. 

Gekon, 283, 399. 

GekyS, 413. 


GekyO, 412. 

Geman, 413. 

Gematsu, 413. 

GembS, 613, 638. 

Gemm©iTenn(5, 32, 295, 543, 573,587,638. 
Genei, 562. 

Genei, 600, 

Qenji Monogatari, 358, note 1; 370, 
372, note 2. 

Genj6 kugyo, 274. 

Genkan, 379, 389, 

Genk5 Shakusho, 5, 7, 9, 12, 23, 123, 
note 3; 177, 195, 203, note 3; 207, 
223, note 3; 226, note 3. 

GenkU, see HGnen Shonin. 

Gen-o ongi, see Huen-ying yin-i . 
Genshln, see Eshin SQzu. 

GenshS Tenno, 32, 33, 208, 209, 241, 
295, 365, 546, 557, 558, 572, 587, 638, 
646, 649, 697. 

Genwa embu, 479. 

Ger5, 412. 

Gesei (cf. Gege, GekyO, Geman, Ge- 
matsu), 413. 

Gesho, 412. 

Geshu, 413. 

Geza, 412. 

Gigaku, 375. 

Gij5, 546. 

Gike, 332. 

Giki, see Kalpa’s, 

GikQ (cf. ik5), 445. 

GikU, 663. 

Ginkakuji, 107. 

Gionji, 611, 612, (IssaikyO-e). 

Gishin, 600. 

GishS, 681. 

Gltamitra, 269. 

Gizan, 46, 146. 

Go-ango, 412. 

Gochi Nyorai, 80, see Five Buddha’s. 
Godai, see Five, elements, Five Wheels. 
Godaido, 359, 360, 668, 671. 

Godaigo TennB, 362, 479. 

Go DaimySS, see Go Daison, 
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Go Dairiki Bosatsu, 13, 142, 145, 146, 
148, 150, 153, 156, 160, 165, 179, 186, 
188. 

Go Dairikku MySS, 13, 142-156, 161, 
165, 179, 186, 188. 0 

Go Damn , 33, 142-156, 197,359,360, 
388, 517, 668. 

GodampS, 197, 517, 570. 

Goddess of the Earth, see DrdhS; of 
Felicity, see Kichi]S Ten; of Music 
and Wealth, see Benzal Ten; of 
Wisdom, see PrajfiSparamita. 

Goden, 668. 

G0d5, 285. 

Gods, see Deva’s. 

Go Fukakusa TennS, 178, 363, 691. 

Gogwanji, 42, 422, 474, 483, 610, 642, 
660, 663, 689, 690. 

Gogwan Shlngon-in, 659. 

GohakkS, see Hokke hakkO (352-360, 
Ch. XVI § 8). 

Gohei, 32, 208, 209, 213, 214, 218-220, 
222, 229-231, 233, 296, 297, 305, 308, 
385, 461, 466, 468, 497, 502, 508-510, 
523, 529, 573. 

Gohon deshl-1, 690. 

Go Horlkawa TennS, 273, note 1. 

Qtitid shabetsu kyo , 277. 

GohS zenjin, 220, 

Go IchijS TennS,, 177, 180, 342, 579, 
668, 669, 683, 695. 

GojSkai, 279. 

Gojoku, 55, note 2. 

GojS no Kisaki, 664. 

GojEken-rin, 143. 

GojnkwanshS, 555. 

GSjun shujo, 273, 

GokaisS, 420, 444, note 3; 472, 478. 

Goke, 250, note 5 ; 263, 271, 273, 275, 397. 

Gokendo, 359, 548. 

Go-kokki, see Kokki. 

Gokoku, see Protection of State. 

Gokoku-jdjuku-kyG, 310, 427, 430, 
Gokoku-konkwSmyS-sammai-sen, see 
KonkwsmyS-sammai-sen. 


Gokoku-kyo, see San-gokoku-kyo , 
Gokoku no ShSbS, 465. 

Gokoku reiget* iriki JinzE Dai-Bosatsu, 
218. 

Gokon (panca indriyanl) 266, 283. 
Gokuraku, see SukhavatT, Paradises. 
Gokuraku-in, 327. 

Gokurakuji, 246, 341, 582. 
Gokuraku-rokuji-san, 340. 

Go-kwSgon TennS, 392. 

Go-kySzS, 610. 

Gold, 214, 643. 

Gold-coloured images, 53, 172, 481, 
482, 548, 644, 668, 671. 

Gold-copper (kondS), 53, 324, 561, 
482, 672. 

Golden characters, 448, 454, 482, 483, 
561, 610, 611, 647, 655, 664, 665, 668, 
672, sqq., 686, 

Gold-lacquer (makie), 665. 

Gold-paint (kondcl), 550, 669, 671, 674. 
Goma (homa), 518, 531, 563, 571. 
Go-Mi-no-o TennS, 366, 518, 

GomyS, 561, 587, 655, 676. 
Qomyo-hojo-kigi-hd, see Hu-mingfang- 
shYing-kwtt-t fah . 

Gonchi, 579. 

Gonen-e, 191, 292, 293. 

Gongen, 233, 298, 503. 

Gonin, 129, 134, 136. 

GG-Nlj5, 362. 

GonjEkai, 163. 

GonsS (Gonzo), 350, 382, 442, 474, 678. 
Go-on hymns, 354, 357. 

Goose, 566. 

Go-Relzei TennS, 223, 317, 550, 672, 686. 
Gorin tSchi, see Gosho, Gotai, tSchi. 
GoryEsai, 510. 

Go-Saga-In GohakkS, 690. 

Go-Saga TennS, 363, 374—376, 690. 
Gosaie, 37, 39-41, 44, 234, 315, 316, 
324, 351, 403-405, 438, 444-446, 
469-475, 477-480, 487, 506, 599- 
603, 687, 692, 693, 701. 

Go sange, 397. 
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Go-SanjU TennU, 233, 361, 481, 672, 
686, 687, 

GosembU, see Hokke setqbU. 

Go setsu, 250. 

Go-shlchinichi no mishlho, 477. 
Goshin-in, 170, 

Go-Shirakawa TennU, 361, 374, 376, 
584, 691. 

GOahU, 271, 290, 439. 

Gosho, 170, 262. 

Go (or Mi) shUtai, 221, 

Go-Suzaku TennU, 317, 485, 672, 686. 
Gotai kekwa, 262, 395, see Gosho. 
Gotai tochi 167, cf. Gosho. 

Gotan-e, see Kwanbutsu-e, 45. 

Goten (cf. zenten), 583. 

Go-Uda Tenno, 235, 363, 453, 488, 569, 
575. 

Goya, 387, note 1. 

Go-YUzei Tenno, 518, 571. 

GUzanze MyUU, 144—155. 

Grass of Felicity, see KichijU-sU. 
Grave, grave-yards (cf. Hokkedo, Hi- 
gan, Mausoleums), 361,372,406,460, 
468. 

Grdhraknta, see Vulture Peak. 

Greed (origin of evil deeds ; sangemon), 
276. 

Grhapati, 592. 

GufukujI, 32, 418, 421, 578, 639 (see 
Kawara-dera), ** 

Guna, 415. 

Gunabhadra, 3, 5, 45, note 3; 319, 
370. 

Gunada, 17. 

Gundari MyUU, 144—155. 

Gunsho ruiju, 114, note 2; 317, note 1; 

346, note 1; 347, note 2; 351, note 2. 
GwakkU, 481, 535, 543 - 545, 550, 566, 
604. 

Gwammon, 42, 178, 187, 188, 242 
(NlnnUB), 246, 421, 481,583,658,664. 
Gwan-an, 383. 

Gwangeiji, 603, 662. 

GwangUji, 11, 28, 32, 34, 53, 244, 327, 


418, 437, 443, 462, 478, 494,497,503, 
573, 578, 597, 639, 649, 651, 681. 

Gwangon, 657, 676. 

GwanjU, 383. 

GyakUBtou (yoshu) no kudoku, 341,680. 

GyUdU, gyUdU shasU, 36, 209,301,364, 
590, 640, 686; gyUdU kekwa 299, 401, 
559, see Circumambulations. 

GyUen, 341, 514, 667, 697. 

GyUgen, 698. 

Gyogi Bosatsu, 333, 543, 642. 

Gyogwanji, 667, 684, 697. 

GyUkyU 38, note 3. 

GyUjo, 571. 

GyUku, 485. 

GyUkoy, 219, 228, 230, 607, 614. 

GyUnen, 344, note 1 ; 623. 

GyUsen, 287, see GyUdU, Clrcumambu- 
lations- 

GyUshln, 121, 442, 645. 

GyUshU, 614. 

GyUyo, 380, note 1. 

GyUzU-kwan, 329. 

Hachibu, hachibushU, 29, 126, 433, 546, 
644, 669. 

HachidairyuU-cha, 57. 

HachijO-in (palace), 178. 

Hachiman bettU (of Usa), 222, 223. 

Hachiman Daibosatsu^ 209, 212, sqq., 
hUjU-e, 298, 311, 337, 386, 401,454,606, 
611, 612, 614, 648. 

Hachiman DaimyUjin, 224, 225. 

HachimangH, see Iwashimizu. 

Hachiman, Usa Hachiman, Tsuru-ga- 
oka no HachimangH Hachiman-Hime 
jingtiji, 222, 223. 

Hachiman TarU (Minamoto no Yoshiie), 

221 . 

Hachiyo shlnjukyo , 511. 

Hachiza hue, 664, 672, 677, 686. 

Hada Tori, 555, 561. 

Haira, 539, 551-553, 555, 556. 

Hair erect, 283, 399. 

Hai-taishi, 467, see SudU TennU, 
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Haltei, see Junnin TennG. 

Hakkai sainichi, 198, cf. Six fast days, 
Eight commandments and fasts, 
Hakkakudo, 360, 550, note 7; 641, note 2. 
Hakk5, see Hokke hakko. r 
Halberd (attribute), 553. 

Haloes (of sun and moon), 137. 
Hana-mi-dG, 56. 

Hana-tei, 56. 

Hangyo-hanza-sammai, 287, 654, 672. 
Hanju-zammai, 287 (sembS). 

Hankaza, 168, note 1. 

Hannya, 370, 489. 

Hannya-bonkfit 172. 

Hannya Bosatsu, 149, 388, 490. 
Hannya-bu, 483. 

Hannya-haramita-kombon-in, 172. 
Hannya midokye, 506. 

Hannya-rishakyo , see Rishnkyb (No. 
1034). 

Hannya-sfiinkyo, 18, 491, 492, 502 -504, 
518, 519, 525-530, 548, 567, 6?6. 
Hansha-ushitsu, 191. ' 

Hansoku-5, 133, note i. 
Hanten-baramon, 78, note 1. 

Hanya, 387, note 1. 

Harada-mokusha, 281, note 3. 

Harltl, 433, 635. 

Harivarman, 323. 

Harp music, 387, 409. 

Har§a (Sliaditya), 190. 

Haru no higan, see Vernal equinox. 
Haru no miya, 468, see TGgtT. 
Hase-dera, 642, 644. 

Hashira-taimatsu, 591. 

HasshndC, 256. 

HasshG-ln, 184, 185, 500, 501, 508, 512, 
529. 

HasshGsho, 141. 

Hasshtl, 474. 

Hasu-meshi, 91, 111. 

Hatsuse-dera, see Hase-dera. 

Hatten, 261. 

Heavenly flower rain, 243, 493; music, 
335, 667; odour, 197, 493, 666. 


Heljo no ChligU, 498. 

HeijB TennG, 315, 418, 500. 

Hetke monogatari, 377, 

Heiza, 348. 

Hekireki-moku, 642. 

Hells, 81, 83, 86, 87, 93, 103, 265,277, 
278, 386, 653. 

HenshO, 662. 

Henshd hokki shoryoshU , 243, note 1. 
HetuvidyU, 482. 

Hiao-wSn (Kao-tsu Hiao-w&i), 50. 
Hiao-wu, 51. 

Hia-yuen, 97, 100, 104, 244. 

Hibutsu, 221, 225. 

Hieizan, 20, 183, 197, 256, 308, 338, 
344, 345, 357, 358, 364, 372, 373, 407, 
472, 474, 478, 483, 485, 487, 507, 513, 
531, 547, 550, 557, 562, 568, 569, 581, 
603, 609, 640, 654, 659, 662, 665, 666, 
671, 672, 681, 689, 692, 694, 698. 699. 
Cf. Enryakujl. 

Hien-ahcti, 577. 

Hlgan(-e), 362, 363, 366-373, (Ch. VIII 
§ 18 C and D), 406, 469, 489, 524, 653. 
Higan-gosembS, 363. 
Hlgan-kadoku-jdju~kyd i 368. 

Hlganshd, 368, note 2. 

Higashi Hongwanji, 339. 
Higashi-NijS-In, 363. 

Higashi-SanjG-In, 682. 
Nlgashi-yama-dono, 107. 
Higy5-hiza-sammai, 287, 654. 
Hikide-mono, 684. 

Hiko-hohodemi no Mikoto, 212. 
Hime-gami, 216. 

HTnayana, 277, 286, 394, 400, 490, 534, 
584. 

Hing-shen-szB, 160. 

Hirano, 230, 374. 

Hirohata no Hachlman daijingu, 213. 
Hirohata no Yahata no Ohokami, 215. 
Hirose, 25, 374, 509, 510. 

Hirota, 374. 

Hishikata yama, 213, 223. ' ' 

Hlyoshi jinja, 375, 610, 612. 
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Hlzdki, 80, 148, 149. 

HOben, see UpHya’s. 

Hochi-in, see Dharmajn|taa-mudnL 
H5chi-kwan, 329. 

Hoda gan, see Potala, Potalaka. 
HGdange, 555. 

HCd5, 195, 675. 

Hod3-bu, 483. 

Hddd-darani-hS, 1 94, 355 ; Hodd-darani- 
saisammon , 292. 

H5do-sammai, sange, sembS, 310, 356. 
HSgwatsu Chigon Kwo-on Jizai-5 Ny- 
orai, 541. 

HOgyS, 260. 

HSln, 673. 

H5ji, 136, sqq. 

Hbji-kwan, 329. 

HSjd (Liberation of living beings), 13, 
25,52, 1 17, 198, sqq. (Ch. VI, B, § 1-5), 
296, 372, 406, 464, 467, 538, 539, 546, 
564, 640, 646; H<5J5-chi, 52, 199, 200, 
221 , 222 . 

HSjC-e, 52, 199, sqq., 372, 406, 564, 640. 
Hojo-ji, 200. 

Hbjbjl, 308, 342, 343, 359, 512, 549, 569, 
668, 684, 685, 690, 694, 696. 
Ht5jbji-Amida-d5, 342, 549, 684. 
HSjSjl-hakkQ, 603, 685, 694. 
HdjSjl-Mido-HakkS, 685, 694. 

Hbjoji no Kwampaku (Michinaga), 671. 
HGjSki, 112. * 

HSJO Nyorai, 78. 

HSjUji, 359, 548. 

Hbjukwan, 329. 

HOkaiji, 565. 

H3kaij5-in, 565, 

HOkin, 217. 

Hokke-bu, 483. 

Hokkedb (Chapels of the Lotus), 357-363, 
406, 417, 482, 548, 645, 653, 654, 662, 
667, 671, 672, 691. 

Hokke-e (Lotus festivals in general, 
hakkc, jHk5, sanjnkc), 678; of En- 
shnji, 445, 482, 517, 686, 687; of 
Hieizan, 472, 487, 603, 662,692,693; 


of Kofukuji, IX 30— X 6, Fujiwara 
festival, 445, 517, 677, 700, 701; 
of Todaiji, 699; Hokke-e no tsugal 
rongi, 472. 

Hokk&gengi shakusen , 618. 

Hokke gonen, 678. 

Hokke hachinen, 678, 679. 

Hokke hakkS, 343, 482, 486, 512, 531, 
662, 664, 667—691, 695. 

Hokkeji (Nara), 35, 325, 326, 340, 365, 
449, 452, 461, 574, 578,594,599,639, 
641, 648-651. 

Hokkeji (all kokubun-niji), 651, 653. 
Hokke juko, 603, 666, 678, 679, 687, 
691, 693. 

Hokkekyd , 3, 5, 6, 22, 29, 37, 38, 41, 
43, 78, 195, 197, 213, 221, 223, 256, 
270, 288, 296, 310, 342, 353, 355, sqq., 
400, 405—408, 418-422, 429, 435, 
436, 442, 446, 448, 451, 454, 462, 465, 
469, 482, 483, 488, 490, 511-516, 524, 
527, 531, 532, 548, 560, 561, 567, 573, 
578, 579, 587, 601, 617—701; its con- 
tents, 625—636; commentaries and 
works on it, 619—625. 

Hokkekyd anraku-gybgt, 618. 

Hokkekyd denki , 621, 625, 
Hokkekyd-sho, 617. 

Hokke-metsuzai-ji, 313, 365, 420, 423, 
448, 452, 647, 648,^53, see Kokubun- 
niji. 

Hokke-mond5-k5, 678. 

Hokke mongu ki } 618. 

Hokke mydten , , i. e. Hokkekyd , 659, 660. 
Hokke-rin Bosatsu, 545. 

Hokke samba , 270, 342, 396, 483, 677. 
Hokke-sammai, 270, 396, 482, 631, 636, 
653, 654, 671, 672. 

Hokke-sammal-d6, 406, 549, 667, 671, 
672, see Hokkedd. 

Hokke-sammai-gyObS, 270, 288, 355, 405, 
653, 654, see Hokke sembd. 
Hokke-sammal-gydbd , 356, 653, 654. , 
Hokke-sammat-gydjt-unso-fujogt, 356. 
Hokke»sammai-kyo t 355, 616, 
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Hokke-sammai-$engi> 288, 355, 619, 654. 

Hokkesan, 195, 675. 

Hokke sanjHkS, 270, note 1; 342, 512, 
668, 678, 679, 693, 695. 

Hokke sembo, 7, 194, 256, 270, 3K), 345, 
354—377, 392, 393, 396, 400, 404, 
406-408, 631, 653, 654, 662,667,691. 

Hokke-sembu-e, 365, 514, 549, 649, 673, 
697—700. 

Hokke-shTi, 368, 677. 

Hokki-shu, 267. 

HokkyS sanne, see Tendai sanne. 

Hok<5-in, 246, 247, 301, 685, 697. 

HSkOji (built A.D. 539), seeGwangOji. 

HokudO, 666. 

Hokurei choku-e, 604. 

HokurikudS, 219. 

Hokwojl, 10, 596, 597, see KGfukuji. 

Ht5kw5 kekwa, sembo, 310, 350, 381, 
400, 405 . 

Homa, see Goma. 

HBmanji, 11, 28, see GwangQji. 

Hommaru-dono, 113. 

H<5mon, 276, 398. 

Homotsashu, 247. 

H5my5, 10, 443, 596. 

Honcho kosdden, 195, note 2. 

Honcho seki , 187, note 3; 188, 234,389, 
392, note 1 and 2; 484, note 2; 513, 
note 2; 514, note 2; 569, note 4; 
670, note 4; 68$ note 1 and 6; 698, 
note 2; 699. 

Honda Hachiman, 226. 

HCnen Sh5nln,23, 334, 338, 350, 376, 407. 

Hongwan, honzei, see Original vows. 

Hon-Gwang5jI, 418, 

Hongwanji, 339, 354, 398, 404; branch 
of j5do ShinshU, 347, 423. 

Hongwanji tsukz, 347, note 5. 

Honjaku Zenji, see P&n-tsih Shen-shi. 

Honji, 149, 225, 226, 554, cf. Suijaku. 

Honzon, 243, 348, 357, 361, 386, 406, 
409, 464, 473, 481, 491, 548, 557, 562, 
565—567, 603, 605, 615, 644, 679,699, 
701. 


H5o, 337 and passim. 

H5<5do, 336, 671. 

H5-on, 329. f 

Hoonji, 590. 

Hdonkyd, see Daihdben-Butsa-hdonkyd. 

Horikawa TennS, 392, 610, 670, 673, 
674, 688, 690, 698. 

Hdrinji, 382. 

Hdro-kwan, 329. 

Horses offered to Hachiman and to 
Shinto rain gods, 222, 232, 454, 461, 
466, 508, 649; Nikko, riding on a 
horse, 566. 

H6ryE]i, 32, 34, 53, 246, 415, 418, 420, 
478, 543, 561, 565, 578, 594, 599,637, 
639, 644, 645, cf. Ikaruga-dera. 

H5-sangi, 211. 

Hose, 190, 194. 

H5shi-bon, 374. 

Hoshin, see Sambhoga-kSya. 

HQshin, see Dliarma-k3ya, 

Hoshin-kwan, 329. 

HSshd, 290. 

HOshSjl, 360, 550, 588, 681. 

HOshOji, 360, 445, 483, 484, 548, 610, 
670, 687, 689, 69G-699. 

HoshS Ny orai, see Ratnasambhava Bud- 
dha; another H5sh5 Nyorai, see Rat- 
naSikha Buddha. 

Hds<5 Nyorai, see Ratnaketu Buddha. 

Ho^sS sect, 10, 21, 32—36, 38, 39, 42, 
53, 120, 189, 210, 211, 216, 217, 219, 
244, 246, 301, 311, 314, 324, 325, 327, 
333, 341, 343, 403, 409, 437, 442, 443, 
452, 459, 462, 469, 474, 477, 479, 480, 
508, 510, 524, 525, 546, 547, 561, 563, 
575, 578—583, 587, 589, 596, 598 - 601, 
613, 638, 639, 641-645, 656,663, 668, 
675-677, 685, 692, 694, 697, 700,702. 

Hotatsu-Bosatsu-mofahod-shamon-kyd , 
379. 

Hotsu-bodaishin, 274. 

Hotsugwan, 275, 398. 

Hotsuro, 251, 252, 265, 275, 283, 393. 

HSyS, 109. 
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H5yo, 421. 

HSza-kwan, 329. 

H5zo, 666, 695, note 1. , 

HrT-apatr5pya, 277. 

Hlien-hioh Shen-shi, see Fah-hlen II. 

Huen-tsang, 5, 11, 17, 19, 21, 35, 75, 
192, 325, 410, note 3; 412, 414, 427, 
429, 430, 460, 491, 493, 502, 521, 533, 
541, 542, 551, 564, 592, 597, 650. 

Htien-tsung, 613. 

Hiien-ylng, 60, 64, 68, 191, 252. 

Hilcn-ying yin-i, see Htien-ying. 

Hlien yuen, 51. 

Hu Kih-tsang, see Kih-tsang. 

Human fire, 137. 

Ha-mlng fang-stiangkwdi-i fah (Qomyd 
hojo kigi hd), 200. 

Hundred copies of Konkwdmyokyo , 
Daihannyakyo, Ninndkyo ,Kongd-han- 
nyakyo and Hokkzkyo, 297, 436, 449, 
498, 517, 531, 612,669, 674; dishes, 
63, 69, 71; dosha, 240, 295, 494; 
figures; of Amida embroidery, 
324; gold-coloured images of 
Shaka, 668; images of Kwan- 
non, 522, 637; of Shaka on Dai 
Nichi’s lotus throne, 669; leaves 
of ManjuSrl's lotus seat, 629; lotus 
stems for Taema mandara, 327; 
monks, 12, 33, 117, 123, 132—134, 
160, 175, 179, 184, 186,306,436,447, 
466, 497, 500, 502—504, 506, 510, 512, 
525, 588, 664, 665, 674; pictures 
of B. figures, 188; places of wor- 
ship, 178, 188, 189 robes, (no-gesa 
presented ad the Ninn<5e), 12, 177; 
seats, 12, 116, 123, 132, 134, 160, 
175, 176, 179; SrSmanera’s, 447, 
464, 473, 449, 500; steps before the 
Ninndkyd tables, 142; times of ten- 
doku of the Daihannyakyd, 495. 

Hundred and eight beads of the 
rosary, 173, 378, 676; Buddha 
names, 378; klesa’s 378; lines of 
hymn (Preface of Konkwdmyokyo), 


433; magic formulae, 162 (tan- 
tra of the Earth, NinnCkyS rules), 
570; mudra's, 378; nembutsu’s, 
378; times of reading the Hannya 
Shinkyd, 676. 

Hwai-tsih, 321. 

Hwa-yen, sect in China, 201, 522, 577* 
Hwa-yen-king, see Kegonkyo. 
Hwa-yen-king yin+U 253, 577. 
Hwui-chao, 442. 

Hwui-kiao, 120, 434, note 1. 
Hwui-kwo, 148, note 1. 

Hwui-ling, 160. 

Hwui-ming, 678. 

Hwui-shih, 353. 

Hwul-siang, 621. 

Hwui-sz£ shen shi, 356, 405, 618, 
Hwui-wen, 253, 577. 

Hmi~wen yin-i , see Hwa-yen~king yln-i. 
Hwvri-yen, 252, 5$5. 

Hwui-yuen, 319, 617, 586. 

Hyakka setsurin , 112, note 2. 
Hyakkwanshd, see Kakuzenshd. 
Hyakurensfid, 246, note 1 ; 360, note 2 
and 3; 361, note 1 and 2; 700. 
Hyakuron , 323. 

Hyakuza-NinnOkb, 512, 

Hymns of praise (bal, sambat), 277, 292, 
349, 354, 364, 390, 408, 409, 421, 433, 
434, 440(?),441, 476„485, 537,568,583. 
Hymns of Repentance, 265, 268, 276, 
278, 279, 357, 395, 442, 575. 
HySgwan, 197. 

Ice, 329. 

Ichidai-ichido-Ninnoe, 176, 177, 181. 
Ichi-en, 525, note 2. 

Ichigaya Hachiman, 225. 

Ichiji Kinrin, 481, 550, 570. 
Ichiji-Kinrin-bS, his rite, 570. 

I chi jo, see Ekayana (Only Vehicle). 
IchijO-dS, 359. 

IchijO-enshTi, 627. 

Ichijo-in, 114, 609- 
Ichtjokyd, 627. 
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Ichijs no Kaneyoshi, 387. 

IchijG Tenno, 180, 485, 549, 557, 609, 
683, 695. 

Ichim, 348. 

Ichimon, 482. A 

Ieyasu, 518. 

IgyGdQ, 318. 

Ikaruga-dera, 561, 637. 

Ikenobe no Hida, 27. 

Iki-mitama, see Ikitama-e. . 

Ikimono wo hanatsu, 117, 204, see HojO. 
Iklryo, 112. 

Ikltama-e, 111-115. 

IkS, 41, 445, 478, 480, 482. 

Illness of the Emperor, Empress or other 
members of the Court, 4, 5, 10, 16, 18, 
31, 33, 38, 39, 195, 197, 206, 210,214, 
294, 295, 297, 299, 303, 307,315,343, 
351, 352, 371, 401, 406, 436,437,439, 
443, 465-469, 497-499, 508, 512, 513, 
518, 519, 522-524, 526-531, 545, 546, 
558, 559, 568, 571, 579, 588,596,640, 
671,673,674,683,698. 

Illness in general, 101, 148, 154, 182, 432, 
476, 523, 534, 538-540, 564, 570, 593, 
594, 632, 652. See Pestilence, Small- 
pox. 

Illuminations, 67, 93, 100, see Lamps. 
Imi-bi (days of mourning and abstinen- 
ce, e.g, II 15,^uddha's death), 589. 
Immyb, 482. 

Imperial Festivals, see Choku-e; 
mausolea, see Misasagi; Palace, 
see Palace; Princes (as heads of 
temples and leaders of ceremonies), 
see Monzeki ; m e s s e n g e r s, see Cho- 
kushi; prefaces (to compilation of 
comm, on S. text of Nehangyo , 586) ; 
presents to priests or temples, see 
Sacerdotal robes, Sustenance fiefs; 
sudare, 567,657; votive temples, 
see Gogwanji; votive text, 481 ; vows, 
* 471, 483. 

Imusa-zai, see Musa-zal. 

In (Toba-in) no SaishokS, 487. 


Iname (Soga no), 639, 

Inamttra-yama, 183. 

Inari jinja, 23p, 374. 

Incantations, 80, 81, 88, 526, 540, 674. 

Incense, 48, 49, 81, 86, 88, 91, 129, 142, 
162, sqq., 179, 187, 240, 258,262,348, 
349, 364, 374, 375, 380, 386, 389, 391, 
409, 458, 485, 536, 539, 562, 583, 628, 
635. 

Incense-burners, 98, 164, 324, 348, 349, 
391, 409, 561. 

Incense-water, 46, 47, 54, 55, 171. 

Indara, 440, 441, 539, 552, 553. 

Indo (two leaders at the TOdaiji Ke- 
gon-e), 583. 

IndO Jizo, 225, 440, 441 (Saishookyd). 

Indra (Sakra Deva), 133, 138, 142, 155, 
203, 369, 457, 473, 632, 641, 649, 660, 
668 . 

Indra, see Indara. 

Indra, 595. 

IndriySni, see Five roots (gokon). 

Ingen SSj<5, 187, 308, 342, 568, 569,683. 

I-no-hana hill, 233. 

Inoue no NaishinnO, 371, 468. 

InshO, 673. 

InshO Amidakyd, inshO gyOdO, inshO 
nembutsu, 345. 

Inundations, 137, 182, 436, 529, 632. 

Ippen ShSnln, 339, 340, 

tee Daijingn, 206, 230, 305, 373, 509, 
510, 515. 

Ishi, 512, 588, 685. 

Ishlgaml jinja, 374, 470. 

Ishikawa, 27, 322. 

Ishi-Yakushi, 557. 

Ishiyama-dera, 589, 644. 

Issalkyd, 4, 8, 9, 30, 43, 219, 223, 229, 
237, 430, 514, 517, 547, 572, 588, 605- 
615, 662, 701. 

IssaikyS-e, 605-614 (Ch. XV § 5). 

IssaikyC-kuyO no honzon, 615. 

Issaikyo-ongi, see Hixen-ying yln-L 

Issai kyo-rltsu-ron, 9, 605, 

Issai kydron, 609. 
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IssaikyO-zD, 547. 

Isshin bushS, chSrai, kybrai, 354. 

Itadaki-mochi, 57. , 

I-ts'ao, 148, note 1. 

I-tsing, 14, 15, 17, 19, 21, 37, 49, 72, 
75, 200, 252, 267, 309, 395, 402, 410, 
note 3; 412, 413, note 1 ; 200, note 2; 
431, 437, 441, 491, 521, 533, 541, 
542, 546. 

Itsukushlma jinja, 374. 

I-tsung, 351. 

Iwabuchi-dera in Yamato, 679. 

Iwabuchi-hakkS, 679. 

Iwashimizu Hachiman, 183, 212, 219, 
220, 227-235, 373, 375, 508, 510, 512, 
515, 608, 611, 612. 

Jade, 142. 

Jakumetsu-nin, 129, note 1. 

Jakuren, 581. 

JalavShana, 198, 432. 

Java, 47. 

Jayapiatigraba (?), 127. 

Jetavana park, 520. 

Ji (Matter, cf. Rl), 282, 284, 398, 

Jibusho, 417. 

Jibutsn kigen, 111. 

Jido, 570. 

Jie Daishi, Jie DaisSjS, 189, 197, 334, 
347, 404, 568, 666, 681, 693. 

Jlgoku-hen no byobu, 386. 1 

Jihi dojo sembo 352. 

Jihi sembS, 350—353, see Jihi dDjd 
sembo . 

Jihi suisembo , 351, 400. 

Jijuden, 362, 386, 388, 477, 510, 530, 
665, 670. 

Jikaku Daishi, 41, 256, 337, note 1; 
344—347, 357, 364, 373, 391, 403,404, 
406, 407, 474, 587, 588, 654, 659, 676, 
681. 

Jikoku Ten, 154, 166, 635, 636, cf. 
Shltenno. 

JikongC, 570. 

Jikun, 311, 459, 580. 


Ji-kuyC, 274. 

Jimmu Tenn6, 212. 

Jlmon branch of Tendai sect, 485, 590, 
600, 608, 693. 

Jimyo*in, 490. 

Jingi-kwan, 526, 530. 

Jingoji, 544, 700. 

JingS Kwogo, 212, 220. 

JingEji, 215. 

Jinkaku,'342. 

Jinriki jizai, 229. 

Jion Daishi, see Kw’ei-ki. 

Jiri, 273, note 1. 

Jirlki, 318. 

Jirin-kwan, 160. 

Jisan, 252, note 1 ; 282 sqq., 398, 399. 
Jlshaku, 262. 

Jishi, 71, 72, 281, 413. 

Jishin daranl, 457. 

Jishin KenrO zennyoten, 266, see Drdha. 
Jishin-kwan, 330. 

JishS, 515, 562. 

JishSji, 107. 

JishSrinshin, 144, 148. 

JishtJ, 339, 340. 

Jishu, 519, 532. 

Jlson no sanne, 673. 

Jissai, 174. 

JissO, 174, 271, 283-286. 

JissS-in, 550, 672. , 

Jitoku, 561. 

Jit5 Tenns, 13, 14, 26, 31, 32,203,206, 
324, 416, 494, 561. 

Jitsubin, 365, 383, 599, 656, 676. 
Jitsu-e, 392. 

Jiun senshu, see Ts’zK-yun ch'an-chu, 
Tsun-shih. 

Jlvaka, 252. 

JizS (Ti-tsang, K?itigarbhaBodhisattva), 
42, 103, 225, 293, 335, 378, 400, 405, 
552—555, 562, 669, 699, see Ti-tsang. 
JizS-in, 336. 

Jizo-kekwa, 310, 350, 351, 400, 405. 
Jfianayasas, 24. 

| jSan, 53, 383, 385. 
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jBbon, 330. 

Jbbyo, 432. 
jBchB, 336. 

j5do, 224, 318, etc., see Paradises, 
Buddha-Iands. 
jBdo-hensB, 328. 

JSdo-homon-Genrusho, 344, note 1. 
JBdo-in, 574, 641, 648, 650, 651. 
jBdo-ji, 106, 195. 
jBdo-mon, 318. <■ 

Jodo-ron, see Ts’tng-tu-lan. 
jsdo sambukyd, see Mida samba. 
jBdo serct, 319, 320, 335, 338, 347; 350, 
373, 376, 398, 404, 406, 453, 517, 591, 
654, 671. 

Jodo Shlnshn, 56, 105, 276, 284, 321, 347, 
354, 398, 399, 404, 423, 483, note 1 ; 590. 
jBfukuji, 336. 

jBgakujl, 500, 530, 639, 642, 657, 681. 
JSgon, 518, 563, 576. 
jBgll Talshi, see Shotoku Taishi. 
J6gy5-d5, 287, 345, 346, 357, 549, 669, 671 . 
jBgyB-sammai, 287, 345, 654. 
jBgyB-sammai-dB, see jBgyo-dB. 
jBhB, 581, 584. 
j5jitsu-ron, 323. 
jBjitsu-shU, 323. 

Jdju, 167. 
jBju, 281. 

Joju-Mydho-renge-kyd yaga kwanchi 
gikl, 617. 
jBkai, 283. 

Jbkai, 143, note 2. 

JSlcai, 183. 

JtSken, 110, 584. 
jBkon, 282, 399. 
jBkongo-in, 375. 
jBkwanjl, 41. 
jomel TennB, 7, 29. 
jBmyB koji, 604, 
jBmyBji, 360. 

jBnelden, 306, 388, 504, 527, 566. 
XBraku-e, 589, 591. 
jBren, 597. 

JBrenge-ln, 337. 


JorS, 442, 676. 
jBruri-in, 308, 569. 
jBsaimon-in, 1,78. 

Josan, 291. 
jBsen, 575. 

Joshin, 625. 
jBshin KongB, 154. 
jBshB, 683. 
jBshBji, 690. 

Jo-shutara-shU, 587. 

Jotatsu, 598. 
jBtB, 36. 

jBtB-Mon in, 233, 335, 343, 374, 512, 588, 
669, 683, 686. 
jBtomon mansion, 696. 
jByB, 281. 

jBza-sammai, 287, 344, 654. 
JOza-sammai-dB, 344 . 
jBza-shami, 421, 422. 

}5z8, 182. 

JBzni Butsugaku, 273. 

Ju, see DhcCranT, Magic formulae, 
jndo, 274. 

Jtlgen, see KwangyB mandara. 

Jugislil, 603, 
jngu, 392. 

Jugwammon, see Gwammon. 
jUlchimen-bo, 307, 527 (530), 656. 
Juichimen Kwannon, 224, 307, 334,527, 
604, 642, 643, 645, 649, 656. 
JlP-issai-sho, 141. 
jnjT, 52. 

Jukanro-ju, 109. 

Juki, 400, 432, 627, 635. 

Juki-bon, 635. 

Jukkwaisho, 345, note 1. 

JUmyokyd, 222, 512-514, 527, 532, 548, 
568, 588. 

Jundei-do, 360. 

Jundei-hS, 570. 

Jundei Kwannon, 360, 570, 643. 

JUnijin, 544, 551, 669. 
jHni-kwB raisahB, 277. 

JUnlmon-ron, 323. 

JOni mu-B, 289, 400. 
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Juni shin, 516, 540, 542, 546, 551,554- 
557, 566, 

Junna-in, 41, 480. t 
Junna TennC, 41, 315, 350, 366, 475, 
479, 480, 526, 562, 654, 659, 676. 
Junnin TennS, 35, 216, 311, 324, 325, 
340, 459, 498, 574, 639, 641, 650. 
Juntoku TennO, 693. 

Jurokti zenjin, 516. 

JuryQ, 432. 

JtisaidS, 360. 

Jushi, 30. 

Jflshu gySgwan, 272. 
jHshu kuyQ, 363, 375, 407, 5t7. 

Juza, 666. 

JUzenji, 462. 

Kagen, see Hia-yuen. 

Kagero nlkki, 370, 371. 

Kagiri-naki ogami, 196. 

Kaguyama Yakushiji, 578. 

Kaldan, 613, 639. 

Kaid<5, 164. 

Kaigen, 34, 39, 299, 324, 481, 582, 605, 
642. 

Kaihon, 281, note 3. 

KaijS, 226. 

Kaikamma , 449, 648. 

Kaiketsu nikyo, 270, 677, 692, 694. 
Kaikyd, 270, 677, 691, 694. 

KaimyS, 581, 622. ' 

Kalrltsu, 281, note 3. 

Karitsu sandaibu, 613. 

Kairit9u-shn, 36, 183, 361, note 3; 453, 
462, 488, 517, 546, 575, 605, 613, 639, 
648, 660, 675, 677. 

KairyU-o-kyo, 505, 527. 

ICai-yuen-luh , 353, note 3; 379, 609. 
Kaji, see Incantations. 

Kaji-riki, 168. 

KajO Daishi, see Kih-tsang. 

KajSjl, 41, 351, 531, 649. 

Kajuji, 663. 

KakkyS, 189, 695. 

Kakuban, see K5gy5 Daishi. 


KakuchO, 121. 

Kakugyo HOshinnS, 360, 484, 689. 
KakuhS, 484. 

Kakttnin, 568. 

Kakunyo, 368. 

Kakuzen, 568, note 2. 

Kakazensho , see Kakuzen. 

Kalpa’s, 20, 76, 83, 160, sqq., 35 5, 356, 
563, 564, 654. 

KamadhSStu, 481. 

Kamado-yama-dera, 548, 564. 
Kamakura, 557. 

Kamaloka’s, 369. 

Kamatari, 9, 10, 323, 443, 595-598. 
Kambe, 223. 

Kameyama-dono, 362, 363, 374-376, 590, 
690. 

Kameyama TennO, 180, 235, 362, 363, 
376, 570, 590, 612, 689. 

Kami no miya, 222, 

Kamisage-mushi, 56. 

Kamma-chiin, 242. 

Kamma-kongO, 163. 

Kamma no hC, 547. 

Kamo Chcmei, 112. 

Kamo-gawa, 43, 106, 197, 

Kamo IssaikyS-e, 611. 

Kamo jinja, 184, 230,297,305,373,498, 
501, 503, 508, 528, 611, 659. 

Kanaka Bharadvaja, $51. 

Kanauj, 190. 

Kane-ie, 246, 697. 

Kanenaka, 612. 

Kannushi of Usa Hachiman, 230. 
Kanro, see amrta. 

Kanro-darani, see Amj’ta-dharanT. 
Kanshln OshO, 546, 547, 606, 613, 639, 
644. 

Kanshitsu, 544, 594, 649. 

Kan-zukasa, 217. 

Kao-sang-chw'en, 434. 

Kao-tsu, see Wu Ti (A.D. 502—549). 
Kao-tsung, 75, 493. 

Kapilavastu, 140. 

Karabitsu, 515. 
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Karanda-Venuvana, 492. 

Kari-dO, 56. 

Karmajnana-mudra, see Kamma chiin. 

Karttika, 74, 75, 93, 94, 410, 411, 412. 

Karunika-rfija-prajnftparamltci-zutra, 
see Ninnokyo. 

Ka9ana, 414. 

KSsaya’s, see Sacerdotal robes. 

Kashii, 218, 220. 

Kashiwabara, 38, 230. p 

Kasuga-dera, 10, 596. 

Kasuga-jinja, 516, 596, 659, 690. 

Kasugar no Miya no TennS, see Shiki 
no Ojl. 

Kasyapa Matanga, 434. 

Kathina, 75, 411. 

Kawa-birakl, 89. 

Kawa-higashi no OshikOji, 9, 16, 18, 31, 
32, 196, 238, 294, 462, 558, 606, 613, 
see Gufukujl. 

Kawashimo Jinja, 184. 

Kawa ShCnin, see GyCen. 

Kayanashi no kwampai, 390, note 1. 

Ke, 374. 

Ke-ango, 282, see Retreat. 

Keba-gawa, 222. 

Kechi-dan, 476. 

Kechi-en, 684. 

Kechi-ge, 413. 

Kechl-gwan, 363, 446, 485, 683, 686, 
696, 701. 

Kegon, 261, 279, 332. 

Kegonbu, 483. 

Kegon-e, 579; of TSdaiji, 245,581,583. 

Kegonkyd (Hwa-yen-king, Avatamsaka- 
sutra), 33, 244, 245, 253, 254, 272, 
276, 295, 310, 390, 397, 428, 469, 490, 
572, 573, 576 -584, 586-588, 650, 
676, 677. 

Kegonkyo-ongi, see Hwa-yen-kingyin~L 

Kegon no dai-e, 245, 582, 583. 

Kegon-shfl, 18, 39, 53, 61, 118,120,201, 

r 240, 244, 344, 453, 473, 478, 485, 515, 
522, 575 - 584, 599-601, 643, 645, 
668, 675-677, 689, 692, 694. 


Kehfi, 276. 

Ke-i, 261, 332. 

Kekka fuza, 1§8, note 1. 

Keklcai, 174, 305, 476. 

Kekkai-in, 174, 

Kelckai-kekwa, 305. 

Kekkyd, 270, 677, 692, 694. 

Kekwa, 22, 32, 249-409, 522. 
Kekwa-mon, 291. 

Kembti, 584, cf. Dances. 

Kembyo, 163. 

Ken-aka-kOsui-in, 171. 

Kenei, 614. 

Kengo, 219, 386. 

Kengwatsu ShSnin, 590. 

Kengyo, 232, 642, 989. 

Ken-hOza-In, 171, 

Ken jin, 392, 

Kenkei, 547, 606. 

Kenninji, 353. 

Kenreimon, 511, 528. 

KenrS Jishin, see Drdha. 

Kensaku-do, 546, 644. 

Kenshin Daishi, see Shlnran ShSnin. 
Kensljun, 183. 

Kenshun Mon-in, 361, 584, cf. 178. 
Keshin, *330, 438, 585. 

Kesho, 333. 

Kessei, 413, 

Kcta jinja, 529. 

Kizai, 291, 

Khakkhara’s, 225, 226, 245, 389—391, 
566, 583, 682. 

Khaklchara-gStha, 390, 409. 

Khotan, 51, 76. 

Ki family, 228, 230. 

Kia-sheu-tien, 493. 

Kia-siang, see Kih-tsang. 

Kia-Vai p’u-tUng'lufi, 414. 

Kia-ts'ai, 320. 

Kibetsu, 267. 

Kibitsu jinja, 374 
Kibune jinja, 184, 501, 508, 
KlchijO-byS, 163, note 4. 
Kichijd-kekwa, 16, 268, 297, 299, 301, 
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309—317, 396, 400-403, 421, note 3; 
431, 434, 453, 456-459, 462, 463, 465, 
467, 473. 

KichijB-sen, see Kichijo kelcwa, Kon- 
kwoniyo-sammai-sen, Konkwomyo- 
sen and sembs. 

Kichij6-s5, 414. 

Kichijo-sui, 49, 

Kicijo Ten, 309-317, 400-403, 431— 
434, 440 (KonkwSmyCkyS). 

KichizS, see Kih-tsang. 

Kien-chSn, see Kanshin OshS, 
K'ien-k’ang, 75. 

Kih-tsang, 120, 436, 619, 679. 

Kijin, 432. 

Kijitsu, 460. 

Kiki, see Kw’di-ki. 

Kimbusen, 643, 673, 674. 

Kii (Ason) Mitoyo, 230. 

KimyO, 273, 378. 

Kindan sesshS, 203, 502, 526, 529. 
K’ing-k’i ta~shi, see Chan-jan, 

King of slltra's (ky6-5), 181, 184, 219, 
263,309,421, 433, 434, 488, 511, 631, 
636, 657, 686, 702. 

Kings of countries, 137, 138, 539; of 
Hell, 104. 

King-teh chw’en-t'ftng-luh, 414, 

Kinnara, see Shindara. 

Kinnara’s, 29, 126, 433, 547, 633. 

K1 no mido(k)kyS, 506, 514, 569. ' 

Kinryushu, 268. 

KinryH-son, 266, 268. 

Kinsue (Fujlwara no), 360. 

Kinzoku Nyorai, 594, note 2. 

Kioh-gan, 75. 

Kirlko-dOrC, 91, 

Kisa, 274. 

Kisai, see ShUkisai. 

Klshin, 210. 

Kishin (Shingon pr., a man of the 
ChUkS), 247, 

Kita-Matsuri, 236. 

Kitayama, 517, 660. 

Ki-u, 183. 


Kiyokawa (Fujlwara no), 547. 

Kiyomizu-dera, 644. 

Kiyomizu-san Fumon-in, see Kwan- 
zeonji. 

Kiyozane (Fujiwara no), 548. 

Kizo, 603. 

Klesa’s, sec Bonno. 

IC<5, 374. 

Kobata, 361, 406. 

Koben, 575. 

KobS Dai9hi, 143, note 2; 148, note 1; 
196, 225, 242, 246, 248, 271, note 2; 
351, 382, 442, 471, 476, 555, 561, 574, 
note 2; 645, 657, 668, 670, 700, 
701. 

Ksbun TennO, 324. 

Kochi, 600. 

Koden, 599. 

Ktfukuji, 10, 32, 34, 35, 41, 42, 311, 
315, 326, 327, 343, 351,403, 405,418, 
437, 443-445, 459-462, 470-474, 478, 
479, 482, 485, 494, 497, 503, 507, 513, 
516, 546-550, 555-557, 573, 574, 578, 
579, 589-591, 595-605, 611, 639-043, 
650, 663, 668, 687, 689, 694, 699-702. 

KOfukuji Hoklcee, 445, 516, 676, 700, 
701. 

KSgaji, 296. 

KSgenji, 639, note 1. 

KSg5, 569. 

KogyO Dalshi, 109, 

Kojidan, 580. 

Koken TennU, 33, 34, 209, 210, 214 — 
216, 298-301, 311, 313, 401, 417, 418, 
452, 456, 458, 473, 498, 523, 545, 
note 1; 559, 560, 574, 598, 613, 638, 
640, 645, 651. 

Koke Shidai , 55, note 1 ; 179. 

Koki, 348. 

Kokiden, 338, 507, 665, 682. 

Kokki, 33, 34, 37, 460, 465, 468, 574, 
689, 690. 

Kokon chomonshii t 327. n 

Rokon-mokurokti-sho, 543. 

K<5ku, 263. 
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Kokubun]!, 35, 118, 177, 229, 303, 304, 
306, 313, 316, 317, 340, 372, 401, 403, 
418-420, 422, 423, 434,438,446-457 
(Ch. XI § 7 B), 462, 465, 466, 500, 
523, 560, 575, 614, 639, 641, 646, 648, 

651, 657; kokubun sSji, 449. 
Kokubun-KonkwomyojT, 35, 118, 325, 

457, 460, 473, 638, 639, 641, 651, 
see Kokubun]!. 

Kokubun niji, 37, 39, 40, 220, 308, 449, 
453, 523, 648, 655. 

Kokubun-nlji, 35, 325,365,420,449,452, 
453-457, 462, 466, 574,639,641,651, 

652, 655, 657, 663. 

Kokugwatsu, 202. 

Kokuko, 151. 

Kokushi, 446, 450, 451, 465. 

Kokushl, 450. 

KokutO, 518. 

KokUzo Bosatsu, see AkK§agarbha. 
Kokuz5-d0, 346. 

KokUzS-In, 490. 

KoktizS-zushi, 287. 

K5kwa, 280. 

Koma, 28, 232, 322. 

Kombon shudd ichijd shlkwan-ln, 547. 
Kombon darani, 457. 

Kondei, 53, 550, 669, 671, 674. 

KondS, see Gold-copper. 

Kong<5 Bosatsu v 359, 549. 

Kongobu, 169. 

KongSbuji, 241-244, 668. 

Kongo-ge Bosatsu, 147, 152, 163, note 2. 
Kon go-go Bosatsu, 491. 
Konga-hannya-kyG, 4, 5, 16—18, 186, 
296, 303- 308, 370-372, 402, 421, 429, 
452, 467, 469, 491, 493, 495,499,502, 
508, 51 1, 519-532 (Ch. XIII), 560, 567, 
651, 656, 665. 

Kongd-hannya-sammon, 292. 
Kongd-haramitta, 139, 152. 

Kongb-hd, 664. 

^ongo-hS, 13, 139, 144-156, 163. 
Kongb-hdgu-hbkai-in, 170. 

KongS-ju, 280. 


Kongd-jtimyd-darani-kyo, see Jamyokyd . 

Kongd-jumyd’-darani-nenjit-ho , 280, no- 
te 1. 

KongB-kai, 80, 155, 159, 170, 242, 359, 
549, 564, 685, cf. KongS-mandara. 

KongB-ken, 139, 147, 152, 163. 

KongB-kB, 164, 359, 549. 

KongB-ku, 143, 147, 150. 

KongS-mandara, 491, 685, cf. KongBkai. 

KongS-mani, 139, 152. 

KongB-rei, 139, 147, 152, 163, 164, 170; 
Bodhisattva, one of the 4 KongB- 
Bosatsu’s of the KongBkai, 359,549. 

KongB-ri, 13, 139, 151, 152. 

KongB-rikishl, 546. 

KongB-rln, 139, 147, 152, 163. 

KongB-sa, 359, 549. 

KongB-saku, 359, 549. 

KongB-satta Bosatsu, 151, 530, 659, 674. 

KongB-shl, 242. 

KongB-shln, 284. 

KongB-sho, 139, 143, 147, 152, 163, 164, 
170, 553, 674. 

KongB-shu, 139, 149, 151, 553, 554,570. 

KongB-yasha, 139, 144—156. 

KongB-zaB Bosatsu, 643, 674, cf. KongB- 
zB Bosatsu. 

KongS-zS Bosatsu, 151, 

KongB-ZaB-Gongen-dS, 643, 673, 674. 

KBnin TennB, 36, 211, 213, 217, 223, 

*301, 314, 350, 381,403, 459,462-469, 
498, 557, 560, 651. 

Kotijaku monogatarl, 176, note 2. 

KonkBji, 578, 639. 

KonkwB, 267. 

KonkwBmyS-e, see Gosaie. 

KonkwSmyBji, 417, see KonshBjl. 

KonkwBmyS-ku, 268, 396. 

Konkwomyokyd, 4, 13, 14, 37, 116, 194, 
198, 200, 209, 250, 254, 255, note 3; 256, 
263-269, 286, 292, 297, 309,311,312, 
353, 395, 399, 402, 416,427,431-438, 
449, 512, 522, 543, 588, 646, 647, 659, 
662. 

KonkwSmydkyd monga, 286, 291, note 2. 
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Konkw6my5kyo-ShitennS-gokokuji, 
Temples of the protection of the state 
by the Four Deva Kings, based upon 
the Sntra of the Golden Light, 434, 
438, 448, 452, 647, see Kokubunji. 

Konkwdmyd Salshodkyo } see Salshoo - 
kyd> 

Konkwomyo Saisho sengi, 268, 442, 
note 1. 

KonkwomyQ-sammai-sen, 268, 291, 310, 
396, 435. 

Konkwomyo-sembd-hojo-gi, 268, 321. 

KonkwomyS-sen, 194, 256, 268, 310, 
355, 396, 402—404, 435. 

KonkwOmyo-sendo, 322. 

Konoe-dono, 569. 

Konoe Tenno, 690, 699. 

Konrin-5-ji, see KongS-Za6-Gongen-do. 

KonrintS, 143. 

KonryU, 267. 

KonshO gyOja, 240, see RySben. 

Konsheji, 241, 297, 417, see KonkwS- 
myftjl. 

KSrai, see Koma. 

Korean musicians and dancers, 23^, 235. 

Korean nun, 443. 

KdrMen, 580. 

KSryuji, 517, 660. 

Kosala, 140. 

KOsan, 583. 

Kose, 556. ** 

Koshaku Butsu, 592. 

ICoshi (palanquin), 214. 

Koshi, 41, 189, 415, 419-422, 443-447, 
450, 453, 471-474, 478 -483, 569, 
580, 599-603, 655, 660, 664, 669, 676, 
682. 

Koshiki, 383. 

KSshS bodai, 310. 

K6sh<5 Bosatsu, 575. 

Kosoden, see Kao-sang-chw'en, 

Kosd i vasan, 284. 

Kosu, see Kusu. 

Kotoku TennS, 8, 29, 195, 237, 294, 
323, 605, 675. 


KS-Yakushi, 543, 565. 

Koyasan, 143, note 1; 241, 246, 247, 
334, 336, 342, 668. 

Koyasan Mandoe gwammo n> 242, 
K5zanj$ 544, 556, 566, 582. 

Ksamayati, 240, 249, sqq., 393. 

KsSnti, 129. 

Ksatriya's, 271, 538, 539. 

Ksitigarbha, see JizS, TItsang. 

KU, see Emptiness. 

Kubera, 155, 632, see Bishamon Ten. 
Kubira, 539, 552, 553. 

Kublai Khan, 488. 

Kudara, 10, 26, 27, 203, 322, 443. 
Kudara-dera, 22, 203, see Daianji, Dai- 
kwan daiji. 

Kudara Kwannon of HSryliji, 644. 
Kudatsu Bosatsu, 537. 

Kudoku an go, 415. 

Kudoku Ten, 309, 432, 434 {Konkm- 
mydfcyd), see Kichljo Ten, 
Kue-mandara, 155. 

Kuge-dai, 91. 

Ku-hOben, 274. 

Kuhonji, 151, note 1. 

Kuhon djd, 334. 

KujakukyS-h5, 508—513. 

Kujaku My5o, 510—512. 

Kiijakiidkyd, 122, 125, 508, 510-517, 
528, 530, 532, 567, 569. 

Kuji kongen, 227 , note 2; 233, 382, 
npte 1; 386-390, 480, 485. 

Kuj5 family, 568. 

Kuj5-ln, 179. 

KujO shakujS, 390, 391. 

KUkai, see Kobe Daishi. 

Kuke-kyd, 227 , note 2. 

Kulapati's, 271. 

Kumano jinja, 375, 611, 612. 
Kumbhanda’s, 154. 

Kumbhlra, see Kubira. 

KunalshS, 179, 417. 

Kundall VidyHrSja, see Gundari Myoo s 
KuntI, 635. 

Kure, 224. 
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Kur5do, 55. 

Kuroto, 518. 

Ku&a, 413, see Gege-s5. 

Kusakabe no JViiko, 416. 

Kusa no ichl, 90. * 

KGsei, 508. 

KGshS, 518. 

Kusinagara, 140, 293. 

Knsu, 51. 

Kutaiji, 556. *» 

KGya ShSnin, 334, 338, 343. 

KuyQ-e, 195, 675. 

KuycS-mon, 348, 422. 

Kwa-1, 172. 

Kwaison, 576. 

Kwako genzai ingwa kyo, 45, note 3; 
370. 

Kwambutsu-e, 28, 31, 33, 45-57 (Ch. III). 
Kwammu Tennff, 36, 38, 39, 180, 21 1 , 230, 
302, 314, 315, 371, 401,406, 418,465- 
470, 474, 499, 500, 523, 524, 558, 560, 
578, 587, 589, 599, 606, 611, 651, 654, 
655, 700. 

Kwampu, 177. 

Kwan-ango, 415, 417, 420. 
Kwait-ango-koshi, 420. 

Kwanchi, 597. 

Kwancho, 581, 584. 

Kwan-Fugengyo , 251, 270,271,285,342, 
356, 395, 400, 483, 677, 692, 694, 695. 
Kwangaku-e, 666. 
Kwang-hung~ming-tslh, 291. 

Kwangiji, 136. 

KwangyE, 564. 

Kwangyo, 319, 326, 328 sqq., 340, 341, 
344, 349, 367, 404, 406, 423, 524. 
Kwangy6-mandara,326, cf.Taema man- 
dara, 

Kwangyo-sho , 320, note 2; 328. 
Kwan-htyde-ki, 235. 
Kwanji-metsuzai-mon, 282. 
KwanjinchE, 340. 

JtwanjS, 263, 274, 275, 397. 

Kwanjodo, 359. 

KwanjS toku-un, 274, 


Kwan-KokUzd-Bosatsu-kyd, 285, 397 
(repentance). 

KwankH, 509*510. 

KwankE-sen, 287, 400. 

Kwannon, 22, 35, 42, 43, 195, 228,288, 
296, 302, 303, 307, 315, 326, 327, 329, 
334, 353, 354, 359-361, 378, 392, 
400, 405, 406, 458, 473, 482, 489, 490, 
516, 522, 527, 545, 549, 551, 554, 555, 
557, 562, 570, 591, 597, 604, 614, 626, 
632, 633, 636-645 (Ch. XVI § 3), 649, 
656, 660, 667, 669, 672, 675, 687, 697— 
701. See Amlda Sanzon, EntsE Daiji, 
Fuknken-saku Kwannon, JEichimen 
Kwannon, Nyoirin Kwannon, Senju 
Kwannon. 

Kwannon gu, 670. 

Kwannongyd, see Kwanzeongyd. 
Kwannongyd commentaries, 619, 625. 
Kwannon-in, 358. 

Kwannonji, sec Kwanzeonjl and Ue- 
tsuki-dera. 

Kwannon kekwa, 400, 

Kwannon sembS, 310, 350, 353, 354, 
39?, 404, 405. 

Kwannon-z5, 111. 

Kwanri, 694, 

Kwanri-metsuzai-mon, 282. 

Kwanro-6 Butsu, 83, 111, 

Kwanshuji, see Kajuji. 

Kwan-ting, 16, 18, 22, 119, 159, 250, 286, 
356, 397, 435, 441 , 522, 525, 585, 616,619. 
KwantSchS, 531. 

Kwan-Yaku-d Yakujo ni-Bosatsu kyo , 
294. 

Kwanyfn, 86. 

Kwanzeongyd, 5, 6, 21, 33, 221, 295, 
353, 405, 428, 513-515, 522, 563, 568, 
573, 579, 632, 637-643, 650, 659, 667, 
670, 698, 699. 

Kwanzeonji, 223, 229, 317, 422, 637-639. 
Kwasha, 391. 

Kwazan-in ChGnagon, 374. 

Kwazanjl, see Gwangel]!. 

Kwazan TennO, 364, 548, 581, 643, 683. 
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Kw£I“fan Ta-shi, see Tsung-mih. 
Kw’el-kl, 21, 442, 597, 619. 

Kw5-e, 223. % 

KwS-el, 622. 

KwO-en, 23, note 2; 335, note 2. 

Kwofu, 223. 

KwSgonji, 639. 

Kwdgyoku Tenno, 22. 

Kwohakushin Nyoral, 79, 82, 111. 
Kwoh-ts’ing-szS, 321. 

KwEjo, 366, 382, 656, 676. 
Kwokamon-in, 178. 

Kw3ken, 121, 620, 622, 624. 

Kwoko Tenno, 220, 388, 530, 601, 603, 
662. 

KwSmoku Ten, 154, 167. 

KwomyS Kwogo, 35, 300, 325, 340, 417, 
460, 559, 641, 648-651, 653. 
Kwdryflji, 336, 557, 645. 

KwEsen, 352. 

KwSsho, 541. 

Kw5sh5, see KHya Shflnln. 

Kwflshn kuy5, 273. 

KyOgoku-in, 684. 

Kydhan, 670, 671. 

KySji, 473. 

KyOkai S5jo, 689. 

KyOki, 348, 

KySnin, 580. 

Ky5D, see King of Sutra's. 

Ky5rai-mon, 348. 1 

KyorycSrinshin, 144, 148. 

KyCsanshiki, 610. 

Kyu-in, 590. 

Lacquer tables, 389. 

Lah (rS), 413. 

Lak§ana’s ; 288. 

LaksmT (SrT), see KichijO Ten, 
Lalitavistara, 46. 

Lamps, lantern festivals,jight offerings, 
9, 30, 31, 67, 72, 85-105, 132, 138, 142, 
143, 164, 172, 210, 237-248 (Ch. VII, 
MandSe), 258, 259, 262, 294, 307,394, 
395, 401, 538, 539, 605, 635, 667. 


Lanja writing, 522. 

Last day of the year, see End of the year. 
Last month of the year (lamps offered), 
241, 297, 408, see End of the year. 
Lengthening of life, 31, see Emmei; 559, 
584 (ennen). 

Liang-pl, 120, 122. 

Lightning, 440, 496, 632. 

Ling-fung, see Chi-hiUh. 

Ling-yiu,*622. 

Lions, 546. 

Lion seats, 126, 128, 132. 

Litf-k’iu, 617. 

Lid kiiin, 202. 

Locana Buddha, 34, 39, 215, 546, 574, 643, 
see Daibutsu, Mahavairocana. 
Loh-yang, 50, 68, 158. 

Longevity, 43, 201, 464, 482, 537, 539, see 
Lengthening of life, emmei. 

Lotus flowers, 47, 56,57,172, 197,227, 
439, 536, 632. 

Lotus group, 155. 

Lotus leaves, 90, 111. 

Lotus, 197, 333, 334. 

Lotus siltra , see Hokkekyd, 224, 273, 
note 1; 396, notel; 429, 625—636. 
Liih, 74, 291. 

Lu-shan, 319, 391, 617. 

. Lustration, 99, 187. 

Lute, 163. 

Magadha, 50, 77, 80, 140, 249, 331. 
Mahabharata , 62, 72. 

MahE-Brahma, 433, see Brahma. 
MahEgandhahastT, 378. 
MahEjfiana-mudrE, see Daichi-in. 
MahakEla Deva, 134. 

MahEkSSyapa, 441, 515, 593, 635. 
Maha-KEtySyana, 593, 635. 
Mahamayflfi, see Kujaku MySo. 
MahamayUrT- sQtra, see Kujakubkyb. 
Mahamegha- sutra, 24, 184, 509, 513,530, 
532, 568. 

MahEmoksa-pari§ad (musha-dale), 190. 
Mahaparinirvana-sUtra, see Nehangyo. 
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MahStprajSpatT, 368. 

Mahctprajnaparamita, see Prajnapara- 
mita. 

MaMprajUapdramita-SUstra, see Dai- 
chidoron . * 

MahaprajMparamita-sUtra, see Dai- 
hannyakyd . 

MahSprajfia repentance, 292. 

MahUratnakUta-satra , see Daihd shokyo . 

Mahasattva sutra , 47. « 

MahasthSnaprapta Bodhisattva, see 
Selshi. 

Mahdvagga , 410. 

MahUvaipulya’Buddh&vatamsaka-sutra , 
see Kegonkyd . 

Mahavalpulya-dharaifi-sUtra, see Da/- 
hodo-darani-kyd . 

Ma/zava/pn/ya-m^3me^/za-5«^ra, see 
Mahamegha-sUtra . 

MahSvairocana, 79, 82, 111, 144, 149, 
170, 215, 224, 228, 239,241,245-247, 
296—301, 303, 311, 346, 401, 456, 457, 
470, 473, 481, 483,510,515,546,548- 
557, 564, 573, 641, 643, 668, 697, cf. 
Daibutsu, Locana. 

MaMva/rocana-sitfrfl, 149, 224, 697. 

MahHvairocana trinity, 549, 668. 

Mahavastu, 46. 

MahdyQna-buddht-satpfiramitQ-sutra, 
352, 421, 

MahUyUna-)atakd-cittabhumi-partk$a- 
sutra , see honsho shinji kwan- 
gyo . 

320. 

JWahqyana szftra’s, 22; vfanya’s, 198. 

Mahe£vara, 153, 369, 632. 

Mahiddhika peta, 66. 

Mahopaya, 368, see Upaya’s. 

Mahoraga, see Makora, 

Mahoragas, 29, 126. 

Maigre entertainments of monks and 
nuns, 7, 27-44, 58, 118, 175, 195, 229, 

„ 245, 298—302, 325, 41 1, 418, 460-466, 

* 471, 494, 500, 522, 548, 559, 569, 572, 
574, 606, 608, 646, 650, 651, 656, 661. 


Maitreya, 21, 27, 38, 158, 222, 223, 260, 
261, 318—326, 333, 337, 346, 378, 
395, 400, 40?, 441, 482, 545, 546, 549, 
552-556, 593, 604, 607, 629,634,635, 
643, 653, 668, 672, 687, cf. Jison. 

Maka-hannya-sammon , 292, 

Makara-Samkranti, 94, 110. 

Makasetsuzukyo , see Mahasattva sUtra . 

Maka shikwan, 250, note 5; 275, 285, 
note 2; 397, 618, 624. 

Maki-e, 665. 

Makimono, 576, note 4. 

MakkS, 375. 

Makomo, 91. 

Makora, 539, 552, 553, 556. 

Mampuku, 300, 559. 

Mantjah, see Daigo. 

Mandala, see Mandara’s. 

Mandara’s, 143, note 2; 160—162, 183, 
224, 242, 322, 326, sqq., 490, 556, 562, 
564, 566, 640, 664, 665, 685. 

Mand5-e, 92, 235-248 (Ch. VII), 271, 
note 2; 301, 341, 394, 511, 667, 
note 4. 

Man-g, 692. 

Mani, 280, see Precious gems. 

Manifestations, 326, 571; see further 
AvatBra, Suijaku. 

ManjusrT, 489-492, 554, 555, 592—595, 
629, 635, 652, see further Monju Bo- 
'satsu. 

ManjusrT k$amU (?) sutra, see Monju - 
kekwa-kyd. 

Manke-e, 243, 245, 271, note 2. 

Mansb kuy5, 588. 

MSrgaSlrsa, 411. 

Martel DevT, see Marishi Ten, 

Marishi Ten, 551. 

Masako, 41, 43, 220. 

Masako NaishinnS, 661. 

Masses for the dead, see Dead, Hok- 
kedO, ShTIklsai, ShUki-gosaie. 

Masu-kagami (A.D. 1340—1350), 374, 
375, 486, 570. 

Mathura, 489, 490. 
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Matsu-no-o jinja, 184, 230, 297, 305, 373, 
498, 501, 503, 528. 

Matsu-no-ya-hlkki, 114, note 2. 

Matsuzaki, 107. * 

Matter (Ji, opp. to Absolute Nature, RI), 
282, 398. 

Maudgalyayana, 61, 63, 68, 70, 71, 111, 
331, 593, 636. 

Mausolea, 361, 376, 384, 460, 468, 508, 
650. 

Medicine box, 227, 543, 565, 571. 

Meditation, 108, 126, 128, 134, 136, 160, 
167, 173, 174, 194, 268, 270, 271, 280, 
284 — 289, 344,1345, 352, 355, sqq., 365, 
368, 373, 396, 398, 400, 404-407, 412, 
464, 564-566, 592, 631, 634,636,653, 
654, 667. 

Meghadundubhi-nada (?), 143, 147,150. 

Melfuku, 365, 652, 661, 679, 680, 685, 
689, 690, 691, 700. 

Meiji Restoration, 366, 408. 

Meikira, 539, 552, 553, 555. 

Meteor, 657. 

MetsugSshS, 439. 

Metsuzai, 365, 652, 653, 661 ; metsuzal 
shozen no gyohD, 310, 669. 

Mi-akashi, 237-248, 394. 

Miao-hwul, 621. 

Ml-Butsumy5e, 383, 392, 409, see But- 
sumy<5-sange. 

Michikane, 697. » 

Mlchinaga (Fujlwara no), 246, 342, 359, 
406, 512, 514, 568, 588, 610, 668, 671, 
683-685, 690, 695, 696. 

Michitaka (Fujiwara no), 246, 697. 

Mida-Butsu-sembb, 350, see Amida 
sembS. 

Mida-nembutsu, 345, 404, see Nembutsu. 

Mida-sambu, 376, 406, 423. 

Mida Sanzon, see Amida Sanzon. 

Midnight, 85, 166. 

MidS Kwampaku, 342, 

Mido(k)ky5, 668, 695. 

Mi-fude-tate, 376. 

Mi-hakko, see Hokke Hakko. 


Mihira, see Meikira. 

Miidera, 474, 482, 485, 600, 669, 671— 
674, 689, 693. 

Mikatni jinja, 374. 

Mikoshi,n216, 233. 

Mi-muro-in, 31. 

MimySshS, 264, 268, 433. 

Minabuchi, 23. 

Minami-matsuri, 236. 

Minamoto family, 212, 213, 233, 515, 604; 

see further their personal names. 
Minamoto no Iesada, 698; Masasuke, 
233; Nobumitsu, 232; Saneyo,"480; 
SSkemichi, 223 ; Taka-aki, 233 ; Taka- 
kuni, 233; Tsunenobu, 233; Yorinoba, 
233; Yoritomo, 221, 234, 515 ; Yoriyo- 
shi, 221, 234. 

Minazuld Hokkee, 603, 662, 691—693. 
Minchb, 590. 

Mi-ogami su, 29. 

Miracles, 135, 197, 580, 592-594, 628. 
Miroku, see Maltreya. 

Mlroku Bosatsu shomon-e, 260, 261. 
Miroku-dS, 358. 

Miroku-e, 545, note 1. 

Mirokuji, 219, 222—226, 607. 
Miroku-jSdo, 546, 604. 

Miroku-jCdo-in, 604. 

Miroku-jodo-ron, 320, note 1; 617, note 3. 
Miroku-kekwa, 310, 318* 350, 351, 400, 
405. 

Mirokn-kyd, 561. 

Miroku sanzon, 545, 546. 

Mirror, 173, 280. 

Ml-saie, see Gosaie. 

Misasage-mono, 683, 684, 695. 
Misasagi, 460, 468, 508. 

Mishiho, 392. 

Mi-fo-shan, 458. 

Mitsuz5-in, 562. 

Miyoshi Tameyasu, 371. 

Mtyu-dono finlkku 113. 

Mizu kagamU 53. 

Moksa, 64, 191, 292. 
Moksa-mahHparisad, 190. 
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Moku-funi, 594, note 2. 

Moku-nen, see Moku-funi. 

Mokusha, 281, note 3, 

MommuTennc5, 32, 324, 437, 443, 48Q, 494. 
Momosono-dono, 548. * 

Monde, 472, 682. 

Mongols, 183, 235, 516, 531, 569, 612, 
Mon-in, 343. 

Monja, 602, 666, 681, 693. 

Monjitsu, 392. r 

Monju Bdsatsu, 10, 23, 29, 151, 189, 
224, 361, note 1; 378, 395, 441, 451, 
481-— 483, 489-492, 496, 515, 527, 
533, 536, 547, 549, 552-555, 562, 592- 
596, 598, 604, 629, 635, 652, 668, 672, 
cf. Shaka sanzon. 

Mon judo, 547. 

Monju-e, 527. 

Monju-hachijl-h6, 527. 

Monju-kekwa, 395. 

Mon ju-kekwa-kyo, 249, 261, 263. 

Monju kombon giki kyd, 155. 

Monnan, 7. 

Mono-imi, 389, 698. 

Mono-no-ke, 504. 

Months, 202, 226. 

Montoku Tenno, 42, 227, 384, 501, 505, 
528, 607, 658, 661, 664, 701. 

Montoku Tenno jltsuroku } 218, note 4; 

384, and passim. 

Monzeki jiin, 363, 408. 

Moon, 15, 137, 182, 185, 187, 538; Moon 
of the Buddha, 434. 

Moritane, 366. 

Morning rites and sessions, 165, 345, 358, 
404, 406, 486, 663, 666, 683, Cf. Asa 
sembe. 

Moronaga (Fujiwara no), 376. 
MorosSke (Fujiwara no), 682. 
Morotsugu (Fujiwara no), 374. 
Moroyuki (Fujiwara no), 233. 
Morozane (Fujiwara no), 671. 

Mother Goddess, 244, 

** Mother of Buddha's, 135, 172, 459, 489, 
498; Mother of Wisdom, 491. 


Motoaki Ason (Fujiwara), 590. 
Mototsune (Fujiwara no), 246, 341, 506, 
608, 661, 684. 

Mountains, 54, 331, 333, 508, see Sumera 
(Shumi, Shumi-dan, Shumi-za), 
MudrH's, 76, 81, 83-85, 168-175, 242, 
340, 400, 543, 544, 565, 566, 644,645. 
Muge-daie, 1 91 , 292, 293, see Musha-daie. 
Muge-e shashin summon, 293. 

Mu-i-hS, 282. 

Mu-i-in, see Abhaya-mudrS. 
MuY-jUriki-ku, 143, 147, 148. 

Mujin-i, see Ak§ayamati. 

Mukae-bi, 91, 105. 

Mukegon-shin, 279. 
Muku-jokwo-dai-darani-kyo, 458. 
MulcushS, 592. 

MUla-sarvastivUda-nikUya-vlnaya) 253, 
note 1. 

MumyS, 290. 

MunesKke (Fujiwara no), 698. 
Murakami TennO, 232, 508, 510, 609, 
665, 682, 694. 

Murasaki-no (ShintS shrine of), 700. 
Murasaki Shiklbu, see Genji Monogatari. 
MurQbu, 508-510. 

Muromachi-in, 690. 

Murydgi-kyd, 270, 342, 483, 677, 687, 
691, 694, see Hokke sambu . 

MurySju Butsu, see Amida. 
oMury5ju-in, 342, 512, 569. 
Mury5ju~Nyorai-e, 332. 
MurySju-Nyorai-in, 340. 

Muryoju-kydj 3, 7, 29, 35, 319, 323, 340, 
423. 

MuryOju-sembO, 350. 

MurySriki-ku, 143, 147, 150. 

Musa-zai, 291. 

Musha, 190, 191. 

Musha-daie, 64, 176, 191-197, 229, 256, 
292, 355, 675. 

Musha-se, 196. 

MushSh5-nin # 129, note 1; 141, 635. 
Mush5-j3do zemmyCshB-kichijS-6 Nyo- 
rai, 547. 
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Mushfl-sen, 286, 290, 399, 400. 

Music, 34, 42, 89, 161, 187, 215, 231, 
233, 245, 264, 298, 300, 335, 364, 377, 
380, 387, 409, 434, 46f, 497, 507, 536, 
591, 628, 666, 684, 700. 

Musical instruments, 364, 375, 536. 
Musicians, 231, 507, 583. 

MusO no chie, 370. 

MusB-shEgaku-shinshfl-kokushi (title 
given in A.D. 1346 and 1351 to the 
Rinzai pr. Soseki, A.D. 1275-1351), 
451. 

Muzalso-sange, 291, see Mush5-sen. 
My5d<5, 267, 441, 481. 

My5-etsu, 391. 

MyOho, 541. 

MyShS-in, 361. 

Mydho-renge-kyo, see Hokkekyd. 
Mydho-renge-kyo gengl } 618. 
Mydho-renge-kyo mongu } 618, 624. 
Myohd-renge-kyd ron-ubadaisha , 617. 
Mydho-renge-kyo ubadalsha , 617. 
Myohd-renge-kyd sammon, 292. 
MyohSshln, 284. 

MyO-ichi, 442, 623, 675. 

Myojin, 500, 502, 609. 

MyUjitsu, 483, 562. 

MyokichijO Tenshi, 441. 

MySnyo, 483, note 1. 

My5-on Bosatsu, see Gadgadasvara. 
My5-on-in NyHdQ, see Moronaga. • 
MySsen, 352. 

Myoshikishin Nyorai, 79, 82, 111. 
MyOsh 5, 568. 

Myoson, 672. 

MyOtetsu, 581. 

MySzen, 657, 676. 

Mystic branch of Tendai sect, 346, 
357, 404, 562, 568-571, 600, 679, 
Mystic chants, 337, 345, 346, 357, 391, 404. 
Mystic rites, 306—308, 346, 401, 402, 
504, 505, 564-571, 700. 

Nagaoka, 599. 

NEgaprabha (?), 130. 


NSgarSja’s, 432, 433, 516, 629; NSga’s, 
29, 46, 54—57, 126, 138, 154, 633. 

NEgaraja-nHda, 143, 147, 148. 

NEgarasmi (?), 130. 

NSgarjuna, 319, 323, 369, 492, 669. 

Naiden, 53, 362, note 1 ; 384, 387, 506, 
528, 546, 667. 

Nai-in of Taizokal, 664. 

Nalkubu jEzenji, 463. 

Nairatljajia, 433. 

Nakamaro, see Emi no Oshikatsu. 

Nakalomi no Asomaro, 217, 

Nakatsukasa, 179. * 

NambokuchS, 444, 605. 

Namboku gakusha, 685. 

Namo, namu, 583. 

Namu Amida Butsu, 337—339. 

Nanatsu-dera, 515. 

Nanda, 46, 54—57, 

Nandana, 156. 

Nandapratigraha (?), 127. 

Nanden, 117, 178, 181, 510—516, 528, 
549. 

NanendS, 641, note 2; 701. 

NangakuDaishi,see Hwui-szS Shen-shl. 

NangyBdS, 318. 

Nan-hat ki-kwtt n&i-fah-chw'en, 49, 
252, 253, 413, note 1. 

Nan-hu, 202, 

Nanlwa Palace, 203, 237; ShitennBji, 
561, 591. * 

Nanja, see Monja. 

NankyS sanne, 40, 443—445, 471, 478, 
481-484, 687. 

NankyS SuigS no sanne („Three Nara 
festivals, accomplishing the task”) (of 
the leading priests), 445, 602, note 6. 

NankyO Suiko no sanne (*Three Nara 
festivals, accomplishing the expoun- 
ding, of sEtra’s”), Yuimae, Gosale, 
Hokkee, 444, 701. 

Nan-shan ta-shi, see Tao-siien. 

Nanto choku-e, 604. 

Nanto sanne, see NankyS sanne. 

Nan-y oh Ta-shi, see Hwui-sze Shen-shi. 
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Nanzan Daishi, Risshi, Risshu, see 
Tao-siien. 

Nanzen-in, 590. 

NarendrayaSas, 24. 

Nari-ie (Fujiwara no), 696. r 
Nashiwara no miya, 214, 298. 

Nazuna, 56. 

Negl, 214. 

Nehan-bu, 483. 

Nehan-e, 584-590 (Ch. XV, ,§ 3). 
Nehan-e no neri-kuyG, 590. 

Nehangyd , 33, 251, 279, 428, 450, 469, 
476, '512, 568, 572-578, 584-591 
(Ch. XV, § 3), 650, 701. 

Nehangyd shUge } 586. 

Nehan-in of Daikegonji, 587. 

NehankO, 586, 590. 

Nehan-san, 292. 

Nehan-shu, 586. 

Nei-tien-tuh, 353, note 3. 

Nembutsu, 338-346, 349/50,378,404,581. 
Nembutsu fuda, 339. 

Nembutsu-mon, 368. 

Nembutsu UjO, 339. 

Nembutsu raisan, 376. 

Nembutsu sammai, 341, 345, 404. 
Nenju, 564. 

NenjU gydji , 317. 

NentS kuyo, 31, 238, 240. 

Nenzan klbun, 112. 

Neri-kuyC, see Nehan-e no neri-kuyO. 
Net, 143. 

New-Year's festivals, 39, 297, 312, 385, 
402, 444, 456, 457, 463, 474, 475 (Go- 
saie, I, 8—14; Saishodkyo , Konkwd - 
mydkyd } KichijS-kekwa). 

New-Year's sutra's, 413. 

Ngan-loh-tsih, 320. 

Nibu Kawakami, 184, 306, 461, 466, 
501, 508. 

Nichi-in, 515. 

Nichiren, 368, 630. 

Nichiren sect, 368, 677. 

* NlchUrekl , 316. 

Nidlna’s, 129. 


Nl-e, 482, 599, 682, 686, 687. 

Nie-hakko, see Ni-e. 

Nieh-p'an-tsung, 586. 

Niga byakudd, 320. 

Nihilistic ideas, 520. 

Nthongi, 5, and passim. 

Nihon kiryaku , 23, 177, 181, and passim. 

Nihon kdki , 371, and passim. 

Nihon Sandai jitsuroku , 53, 178, and 
passim. 

Nikk(w)o, 481, 535, 543-550, 566, 604, 
cf. Yakushi sanzon. 

NimmyS TennE, 41, 184,243,256,303— 
307, 315, 382, 384, 402, 475, 477, 501, 
505, 526, 560, 567, 602, 655-657,659, 
662, 676, 679, 701. 

Ninai-d5, 158. 

Nfacheji, 659. 

Nine bottom scenes of Taema 
mandara, 328—330; classes of 
believers in Amida, 328—331, 
335; nine coloured flags, 142; 
nine kinds of untimely death, 
539; dragons of the air, 47; 
Monju pictures, 562; ryHgi,472, 
601; nine-storied pagoda, 550; 
nine upSya's, 274, 397 (ku-h9ben); 
458, note 1. 

Ninth month, 245, 445, 701. 

Nineteenth day of the month, 226; of 
*the 2nd and 8th months, 371 ; 19th 
of the 48 original vows of Amida, 339. 

Ninety copies of Hokkekyd, 67 2; 
days, 414, 415, 418. 

Ningai, 564. 

Ninnaji, 360, 514, 664, 672, 679, 689. 

Ninntku zakki i, 350, note 1. 

NinnO daisai, 175. 

Ninno-e, 12, 116, 123, 124, 176-189 
(Ch. V), 308, 457, 460, 463, 510, 515, 
699. 

NinnO-gu, 124. 

Ninnd-gokoku-kyd ddjd nenju giki , 122, 
note 4; 160-175 (Ch. V, § 3, C). 

NinnO hakkb, 686. 
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Nlnnl5-hannya-daih5, 518. 
Ninno-hannya-darani-shaku , 4, 122, no- 
te 2; 149, 159. 

Ninno-hannya-nenju-hd , 122, note 3; 
175. 

NinnSkC, 515, 517. 

Ninnokyo , 4, 12—14, 34, 41, 116-189, 
194, 221, 300, 418, 420, 429, 432, 
note 1 : 435, 436, 442, 446, 447, 456, 
461, 466, 470, 488, 491, 496, 501, 502. 
507—518, 527, 528, 530, 532, 567, 576, 
612, 631, 658, 665, 670,698, 699, 702. 
Ninnokyd-bo , 122, 124. 

Ninnokyo-kaldai, 122. 
NinnGkyo-mandara, 143, note 2; 160— 
162, 183. 

NinnokyS mldo(k)ky5, 506. 

Ninsho, 183. 

NinsE, 392. 

Nintoku Tenno, 224. 

Ni-0, 546, 556. 

NirmStfa kSya, 330, 438, 585. 

Nirwana, 82, 128, 130, note 1; 136, 152, 
174, *226, 243, 280, 292, 362, 367, 369, 
370, 406, 476, 489, 547, 584-59J. 
Nishl Hongwanjl, 339. 

Nlshi no miya no ki t 181. 
Nishiyama-dono, 113, 114. 

Nissei, 622, 624. 

NlssS-kwan, 328. 

Nisuiki, 112. * 

Nitai, 131, note 1. 

Nittabe no Oji, 33. 

Km hakke, 357. 

Nobuko (Fujiwara no), 701. 

Nocturnal festivals of light, 67, 72, 92, sq. 
Nocturnal rites, 108, 166, 167, 231, 258— 
263, 271, 304^308, 334,346, note 1; 358, 
387, sqq., 394, 401, 408, 409, 502, 511, 
526, 530, 560, 566, 567, 590,656,661, 
663, 666, 667. 

Nddan-hannya-haramitsu-kyd, seeifo/z- 
gd-hannyakyd. 

N5-e, Nd-gesa, 12, 116, 177. 

NBk<5, 583. 


N5ky5 suru, 454. 

Nomori no kagaml , 347, 358, note 1. 
NSmu, 583. 

Northern B u d d h a, 80, 82, 1 10, 1 1 1, 144- 
156, 264, 433, 545 ; B o d h i sa 1 1 va, 13, 
127, 139, 144—156, 165; Deva-ki n g, 
155; VidySraja, 145—156; d5shi, 
694; Festival, see Kita-matsuri; 
Text, see Nehangyd (Ch.XV, §3). 
North-Eaatern (Western) Bodhisattva, 
127. 

NSsai shofuku, 312. 

Novices, see srHmanera's (shami). 
Nunneries, see Provincial nunneries, 
Kokubun-niji, Hokkeji. 

Nuns, 214, 231, 298, 326, 335, 337,343, 
422, 443, 463, 512, 559, 588,596,646, 
647, 652, 659, 663, 669. 

Nyogen, 582. 

NyohQ-Butsugen-bS, 570. 
NyohS-dal-Ninnde, see IchidaMchido- 
NinnSe. 

NyohO-Daihannya-kS, 517, 

NyohQdO, 373, 407. 

NyohSkyD^ 363, 373—376, 407,517,575. 
NyohOkyS-jHshu-kuyO, 363, 517. 
NyohokyS-kwSsange, 375. 
NyohSkyS-shtfgo no sanjH banjin, 374. 
NyohS-nembutsu-sahO, 276. 
Nyoho-Sonsho-hQ, 570, 

Nyoi, 389. 

Nyoi-byS, see KembyS. 

Nyol-ga-take, 107. 

Nyo-i hoju, 440. 

Nyo-in, 181. 

Nyo-in Mi~Butsumy5, 392. 

Nyo-in no NlnnSe, 181. 

Nyoirin-h5, 570. 

Nyoirin-Kwannon, 339, note 1 ; 359, 549, 
551, 570, 642-645, 672. 

NyoshU, 575. 

NyE-ango, 412. 

O-arai-isosaki, 566. 

Obstacles, 140, 271, 290, 439. 
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Oda TokunS, 20, note 1 ; 68, 177, etc. 
Offerings, 374; offerings of flowers, fruit 
and leaves, 258; of food, see Food 
offerings; to the Buddha, the Triratna, 
the Bodhisattva’s, etc., passinf ; to the 
dead, see Dead; to monks and nuns, 
29, 41, 51, 55, 63, 132, 179, 188, 190, sqq., 
196, 411, 416, 457, 463, 485, 496,526, 
538, 663, 665, 686, 689, 695, see Alms, 
Fuse, Fuse-kuyS, Sacerdotal Robes; 
to Daihannyakyo , 493, 494; to VldyS- 
_ raja's, 142. 

Oga Hige, 213. 

Oga hSshi, 233. 

Oga Tamaro, 213—215. 

Oga Yashlrome, 214. 

Ogami suru, 29. 

Ogata KSrin, 596. 

Ohara, 337, 346, 364. 

O-harai (Great Lustration), 186, 499. 
O-harano, 374. 

Oho-tarashi Hime, see Jingo KwSgS. 
Oho-toneri, 203, 205; cf. Toneri. 

Oil, 243, 245, 422. 

Ointment, 628, 630, 635. 

Ojln, see Nirm5na-kaya, Keshln, 
Ojin-kwan, 330, 

Ojin TennO, 212, 213, note 2; 220, 224, 
_ 226, 233. 

OjQ-Gokuraku-}n, see Ohara. 
Ojd-gokuraku no zui, 341. 

Ojd-jQdo ketsugl gySgwan nlmon, 321. 
Ojo-j5do sengwan-gi, 269, 321. 

Ojo-ki , 666. 

Ojd raisan , 320, note 2; 339, 398, see 
__ RokujT raisan . 

Ojd ydshU, 334, 338. 

Okagami , 480, note 2. 

Okamoto palace, 636. 

Okita-yama, 107. 

Okura-shindS, 556. 

Okurashd, Dep. of Finance, 179, 417. 
r Okuri-bi, 91, 105. 

Omens, see Evil Omens, Felicitous 
Omens. 


Omiya In, see Yoshiko. 

On-d5shi, 55, cf. DDshl, KSshi. 

One day or pight, 295, 296, 377, 405, 
409, 640; one to seven days, 397; 
one goten and zuiten, 583; one 
n y o-l, 389; one year, 53 5. 

One million small pagoda’s, 457. 

Onin era, war, 393, 409, 687, 701. 
Onjoji, see Miidera. 

Ono no Miya, 463, cf. 181. 

Ono no Miya no nenju gyoji t 181. 

Ono no Takamura, 505. 

Ono section of the shingon sect, 664, 
note 1. 

OnyfSryS, 185, 186, 510, 529. 

O-omi Zenji, 462. 

Oracles of Hachiman, 214, 215, 217, 
223, 228, 643. 

Original Nature, see Jisho-rinshin. 
Original vows, 159, 480, 533, 537,701. 
Otani, 423. 

Otemmon, 528. 

Otoko-yama, 184, 228—235, 609, see 
_Iwashimizu Hachiman. 

Otopio no Miko, 324. 

Owarida-dera, 196 (A.D. 686), 639, notel. 

Padmajina (?), 127. 

Padmapani, 127. 

Padmaprabha, 627. 

Pagoda’s, 162, 213, 270, 303, 357, 358. 
360, 362, note 1 ; 373, 386, 407, 448, 
451, 454, 457, 458, 463, 467, 482, 503, 
545, 547, note 3; 549, 557, 588, 629, 
632, 649, 662, 671-674. See Prabhu- 
taratna pagoda, Saptaratna pagoda, 
TahB-t& 

Paintings, 38, 146, 163, 324-328, 334, 
335, 359, 381, 386, 460, 514, 548, 549, 
562, 564, 589, 590, 594, 595, 596, 614, 
641, 645, 650, 669-672, 697. 

Pak?a, 204. 

Palace ceremonies, passim; new Pala- 
ces, 9, 30, 237, 238, 446,467; Retreat, 
416. 
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Palanquin of Usa Hachiman, 214, 216, 
233. 

Panca-var?a-parisad, 19Q. 

Panca-vSrsika, idem. 

PSn-tsih Shen-shi, 414, note 4, 
Pao-kwdi, (no. 130, A.D. 597), 15. 
Pao-liang, 586. 

Paradises, 82, 127, 135, 136, 140, 182, 
197, 224, 226, 310, 319, 320, ,322, 326, 
327, 329 — 334, 339, 341, 366—369, 
380, 408, 535, 541, 542, 546, 547, 554, 
555, 592, 593, 650. 

ParamSrtha-satya, 130. 
ParamatthadTpanl, 64, 65. 

PSratnlta's, 274, 370. 
Paranirmita-vaSavartin, 492. 

Parents, 37, 68, 201, 368. 

ParTndana, see Committing a sntra. 
Parlnirvaija, 128, 587, note 1; s etNehan- 
gyd , Nehan-e, etc. 

Parlsravana, 199. 

Passions, see Bonno. 

Pataliputra, 50, 140, 

Perspiration, 399. 

Pestilence, 140, 146, 181, 182, 185, 186, 
189, 219, 302-308, 314,334,401,421, 
448, 457, 460, 464,495,498,501—503, 
506-513, 516, 517, 523—531, 560, 568, 
607, 614, 642, 647, 657, 668, 670, 698, 
700. 

Peta, petl, 65, 66. * 

Peta Vatthu, 65. 

Petitions of priests to the Throne, 40, 
385, 476, 654, 658, 660, 662, 670. 
Phaiguna, 411. 

Pheasants, 523. 

Pilgrims, see RokujUrokubu. 

Pin<}a, 63. 

Pindola, 179, 485, 556. 

Pine twigs, 386. 

Pirates, 529. 

PiSaca’js, 154, 539. 

Pitara’s, 62, 66, note 1; 85. 

Pl-tsang kiy see Hizdki, 

Poetical meetings, 666, 696. 


Poh-chang ts’ing-kwdi, 51, note 3. 

Poh Fah-tsu, 585. 

Poh SrTmitra, 19, 532, 542. 

Poisonous reptiles averted by means 
of the gege-s<5 and the Yakasfiikyd y 
414, 537. 

Ponds, 302, 305, 314, 329, 401 ; for liber- 
ating living beings, see HdJO-chf. 
Po?adha, 281. 

Possessed by Hachiman, 214, 648. 
Potala, Potalaka, 326, 550, note 7; 641 r 
note 2. 

Prabhntaratna, 78, 82, 270, 358, 360, 629, 
632, 635; his pagoda, 79, note 1 ; 270, 
358, 360, 361, note 1, 373, 407, 588, 629, 
630, 671. 

Pradaksina, see Circumambulations. 
Prad2na§ura, 635, 636. 

Praise, see Hymns of praise. 

Prajfia, 254, 272, 279, 397, 577. 

PrajnS, 370, 489. 

Prajna Bodhisattva, see Hannya Bo- 
satsu. 

Prajfi3p2ramita, 43, 129, 131—135, 138, 
140, 149, 152, 157, 172, 173, 181, 302, 
305, 459, 461, 464, 489-519,490-493, 
520-531. 

PraJnaparamitS class, see Harmya-bu. 
PrajnaparamitS mudra, 172—174. 
PrajMpUramitn sUtra , see Daihannya- 
kyd . 

Prajfinpnramiffi-hrdaya-sutra, see Han- 
nya-shinkyd. 

PrajriapSramita texts, 508, 659. 
Pranidhana, 339, 

Prasenajit, 13, 126, 129. 

Pratidesayani, 252. 

Pratimoksa, 198, 281. 
Pratyekabuddha's, 377, 379, 386, 408, 
534. 

PratyekaySna, 240, 258. 

Pratyutpanna samSdhi, see Hanju-zam- 
mai. , 

PravSranS, 60, 63, 67, 70—74, 190, 253, 
I 281, 286, 394, 400, 411-415. 
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Prayers, 52, 165, 166, 201, 235, 277,321, 
334, 337-344, 367, 368, 375,420,422, 
454, 529, 563, 569, 581, 591,643,701, 
cf, Nembutsu. , r 

Preaching attitude, see Sepp5-Ln. 
Precious gems, 138, 227, 280, 553,636, 
645, 652. 

Prediction of Buddhahood, see Juki; 

of extinction of the Doctrine, see s.v. 
Presents to monks, see Alms, pfferings 
to monks and nuns, Sacerdotal Robes, 
Fuse, Fuse-kuyS. 

Preta'M, 12, 60,61, 65, 68-80, 82-88, 92, 
103, 108-110, 154, 373, 396, 407,535. 
Printed sEtra’s, 517, 522, 613. 
Processions, 50, 72, 233, 375, 411. 
Prohibition of fishing and hunting, 
201, 449. 

Prohibition of killing, 117, 202, 207, 
208, 298, 301, 304, 306, 311, 372, 387, 
406, 446, 449, 454, 455, 466, 467, 502, 
504, 526, 529, 648. 

Prophecy, see Juki. 

Protection against thunder and 
lightning, see Lightning; of the 
body, 169, 170, 368; of the two 
capitals, 654; of countries, 396, 
448, 647; of Head of State, 419, 
475; of Imperial House, 454; of 
ships, 505, 548, 564; of the State, 
37, 119, 131 — lS5, 140, 142, 154, 155, 
160, sqq„ 223, 228, 269, 305, 310, 314, 
315, 368, 388, 396, 402, 407, 419, 439, 
440, 446-448, 451—458, 473, 475, 
482, 494—502, 514 -517, 523, 524, 
526, 527, 568, 578, 607, 640, 652, 
698. 

Protectors of all creatures, 628-633; 
of the capital, 611; of the Em- 
peror; 505; of readers, 433—435, 
493, 516; of the Law (the Demon 
King Sanjaya), 432; of the State, 
659; of the 12 zodiacal signs, 
r 544— .546, 551. 

Provincial Masters, see Kokushi. 


Provincial Monasteries and Nunneries, 
see Kokitbunji and Kokubun-nlji. 

Pure garments, 284, 368, 394; Pure 
Lands, see Buddha-lands, Paradises; 
first commandment of purity, 282; 
purity mudra, 168. 

Purification of the six senses, sec Rok- 
kon shCjU; from sin, 25, 204, 281, 
284, 3Q7, 309, 332, 350, 353, 381, 385, 
408, 446, 537, 558, 559, 570. 

Pnrna, 331, 636. 

PUrna-Maitrlyaniputra, 593. 

P'u-shui, 577, 

Putana’s, 154, 

RShula, 198, 593, 635. 

Raiban, 348. 

Raibutsu sange, 293, 384, 409. 

Raiden-ku, 143, 147, 150, 

RaigS, 330, 334—337. 

RaikO (raigO) in, 337, 364. 

RaikyC shobutsu, 273. 

Rain ceremonies and prayers, 22, 25, 
26, 32, 39, 123, 176, 183-185, 196, 
201, r 229, 305, 306, 461, 466, 468, 497, 
500, 503, 506 -516, 529, 530, 538,564, 
573, 578, 665, 670; stopping rain, 19, 
26, 206, 463; “Rain-master”, 501. 

Rainy season, 74, 410, 411, 414, see 
Retreat. 

Rrishin, 482. 

Raiyu, 122. 

RaizO, 482. 

Rajagrha, 54, 125, 195, 257, 492. 

RajSmon, 178 (Ninnoe). 

Rakan, see Arhats. 

Rakandb, 556. 

Raksasa's, 535, 539. 

RHksast, 635, 636. 

RakugyS-shikl, see KySsanshiki, 610. 

Rakusei, 609. 

RanjB, 584. 

Ranjdshd, 181, 317, note 1 ; 346, note 1 ; 
351, note 2; 589, note 3; 681, note 2; 
692, note 1; 693, note 2; 696, note 3. 
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Rasetsu, rasetsunyo, see RHk§asa’s, 
Rak?asT. 

Rasmiprabhasa, 127. 

Ratnacinta, 49, 1 

Ratnajaya, 127. 

Ratnaketu, 264, 268, 433, 543. 
Ratnasambhava, 82, 83, 111 , 144 — 147 , 
150, 154, 170, 227, 264, note 2; 545. 

Ratna§ikha, 82. 

RatnasthHijH (?), 128. 

RatnaviSuddha, 78. 

Rddhi-mantra’s, 76. 

Reality, 174. 

Real Nature, see JlssS. 

Real Truth, see Paramfirlha-satya. 

Rebellion suppressed, 182, 646. 

Rebirth in Amitabha’s Paradise (Ojs), 
see Oj5-gol«iraku, Ojg jsdo, Oj5 
raisan, Paradises; exemption from 
rebirth, 129, 141, 

Reianji, 372, 468. 

Reigen, 231, 642, 655. 

Reiji sah5, 345, 404. 

Reinen-in, 503, 607. 

Relics, 27, 161, 195, 570, 590. 

Rendaiji, 223. * 

Rengeho-mandara, 562. 

Renge-5-in, 361, 376, 407. 

Renshd, 693. 

Repairing, 468. 

Repentance, 31, 238, 240, 248—409, 431- 
435, 439, 457-460, 467, 470,493,495, 
653, 667. 

Restoration of the Imperial Power, 443, 
479, 701. 

Retreat, 18, 60, 72—74, 201, 219, 228, 
253, 282, 410-423,452,558,574,655, 
658, 660, 662, cf. PravSraija. 

Revelations, 515, 643. 

Revival of ceremonies, 247, 601, 677; 
revival of the Imp. power, 393; revival 
of the dead, 538. 

R1 (Absolute Nature), 282, sqq. 

Rice, 90; rice offered by the Emperor, 
188, 243, 245, 422, 468, 578; offered 


to the dead, 90; to the living spirits, 

111 . 

Rice-fields, 35, 216, 325, 461, 574, 578, 
, £p7, 638, 642. 

Rice-wine, 113, 390. 

Rlfui'Nyoral, see Abhayaijidada Buddha. 
Rigen Daishi, see ShObC. 

Rlkkokushi, 312. 

Rikuji, 136. 

Rimotsu,, 330. 

Rinji mido(k) kyS, 509. ’ 

Rinji NinnCe, 180, 181, 3Q8, 506, 515. 
Rinji Ninn6kySmidoky5, 506. > 
Rinjisal, 234. 

RintS, 245, 307, 567. 

Rinzai branch of Zen sect, 353, 405, 
450, 451, 628. 

Riots, 137, 176, 182, 537, 640, 650(?), 
670, 698, 

Risan, 271, note 1; 282—290, 398, 399. 
RishC, 131. 

Rlshu hannyakyd, 421, 511, cf. Rishu- 

kyd. 

Rishukyd, 352, 563, 659, 668, cf. Rlshu 
hannyakyd. 

Rlshu raisan, rlshu samtnai, 352. 
Rissha, see RyOgi. 

River, 81, 89, 90, 93, 87-89; see Nibu 
Kawakami (Shinto river and rain god). 
Robbery ( NinnSkyd , Yakushikyd), 137, 
182, 537, 632. ’ 

Roben, see RyOben. 

Rokkakudo, 339. 

Rokkon, 168, 270, 271, 289, 292, 356, 373, 
396, 407. 

Rokkon summon, 292. 

Rokkon sange, 356, 373, 407. 

Rokkon shojo, 250, 270, 289, 356, 396. 
Rokkon shsjs sange no hs, 251, 270. 
Roku Amlda, 372. 

Rokubon, 115. 

Rokubu, see Rokujtlroku-bu. 

Rokudo, 489. 

Rokudo-darani, 457. 

Roku-e-fu, 179. 
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RokujidS, 591, 

Rokuji goke, 275, 397. 

Rokuji-OjS-shn, 339. 

Rokuji raisan, 277, 340, 344, 398, cf. Qjp 
raisan . * 

Rokujin, 168. 

RokujO-dono, 363. 

RokujHroku-bu, 453. Cf. NflkyS suru. 
Rokumotsu, 199. 

Rokusaimchi, 202-204, 208, 27^446-449, 
648. 

RokushSji, 690. 

Rokusoku Kongo, 154. 

Rokusui-no (tai), 199. 

RokOten, 481, 550; Six Devaloka’s, 126, 
492. 

Rongi, 40, 315, 471-475, 477, 602, note 4 ; 
666, 681, cf. l/cfti-roflgi; rongisha, 7, 
323. 

Rosary (juzu), 173; rosary beads (108 in 
number), 173, 378, 676. 

R§i's, 77, 78, 125, 195, 675. 

Ruclraketu, 264-267, 395, 441, 481. 
Ruiju kokushi , 312. 

Ruri-kwS, Ruri-0, 20, 210, 533, 534, 
540, 541. 

Rusui chdja, see Jalavahana, 

Ryo-a (A.D. 1773-1844), 615. 

Ryo-a (A.D. 1800-1882), 121, note 1 ; 488. 
RySben, 240, 577, 589, 643-645, 699. 
Ryobu no mandara, 242, 359, 564. 
Ryobii Shinto, 333, 589, 611. 

RySen, 621. 

RySgen, see Jie Daishi. 

Ryogon, 488, 519. 

RyOjo, 121. 

RyOjodai, 369. 

RySkai-mandara, 685. 

RyQkiden, 185, 388, 511. 

RySnin ShSnin, 337, 338, 346, 404. 
Ry<55-ku, 143, 147, 150. 

RyOshin, 550. 

RyOta, 21, 122, 625. 

KyCzo, 41, 659. 

RyUgaiji, 645. 


RyTTgi, 444, note 3; 601-603, 662,682, 
685, 693. 

Ryflkai, 340. 

Ryukctsu jinja, see Dragon-hole on 
Mount Mur5bu. 

RyumyS, 674. 

Ryuzo, 685. 

Saba no r okina, 579. 

Sacerdotal robes presented to priests, 41, 
116, 315, 411, 451, 463, 475,628,656, 
665, 668, 674. 

Sadakata (Filjiwara no), 227. 

Saddharma, 143, sqq. 

Saddharma-pundarTka-sUtra, see Hok- 
kekyd . 

Saddharma-pundarTka-samddhi-rites, 
see Hokke-sarnmac-gydji-itnsd-fctjo-gL 

Saddharma-samUdhl-sUtra , see Hokke - 
sammai-kyd. 

Sae no kanii, 103, 306. 

Saezurl-gusa, 225. 

Saga-dono, 375, 376. 

Saga-dono no NyohS-gokyfi-sange, 376. 

Saga-dono TadashO-in go-hakk5, 690. 

S5gara Nagaraja’s daughter, 629, 652. 

Sdgara-Ndgardja-sBtra, see KairyUfi- 
kyd . 

Saga Tennb, 218, 315, 453, 475, 545, note 
1; 561, 583, 640, 655, 656, 676. 

Saga village, 336, 376, 590. 

Sagi, 531. 

Sahen-keshin, 80. 

Saho-sen, 286, 291, 399, 400. 

Sahd-shii , 110, 584, note 1. 

Saho-yama, 649. 

Sal, 281. 

SaichS, see Dengyo Daishi. 

Saidaiji, 34, 36, 225, 418, 453,454, 462, 
478, 530, 546, 562, 575, 648, 651. 

Sai-e, see Maigre entertainments of 
monks and nuns. 

Saigen, 341. 

SaihS, 614. 

Saihd nembutsu-shB, 343. 
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Saiho-sembO, 344, 

Saihosshin T embOrin Bosatsu, see Dhar- 
macakra-pravartana. 

Sal-in, Saiindo, see Junna-in, 

Saiin Nyfldo, 518. 

SaijI, 179, 185, 418, 422, 504, 654. 

SaijS jijokai, 284. 

Saimei TennO, 9, 12, 58, 123, 176, 178, 
443, 638. 

Saishoe of Daigokuden, see Qosaie 
(I 8-14). 

SaishOe, of Yakushiji, 41,315, 316,324, 
351, 405, 444-446, 471, 472, 478, 480, 
481, 486, 487, 527, 567, 601-603, 
687, 701. 

SaishOe of Enshfiji, 445, 482—484, 
686, 687. 

SaishCji, see Rokushoji. 

Saishoji no hakkO, 486, 

Saisho jfiko, 486. 

SaishOkO, 316, 472, 486, 516; no Mi- 
hakkd, 486, 515; gokwan, 486. 
Saishookyo , 13—16, 37, 40, 213, 219, 
263, 267, 270, 294, 296, 301, 309- 
317, 351, 385, 395, 396, 402, 403, 
418-421, 427, 431, 433, 436-488,496, 
497, 511, 514, 523, 527, 532, 561, 567, 
578, 587, 599, 631, 646-651, 658, 663, 
676, 678, 702. 

SaishoOkyO chOko, 478. 

Salshddkyo kaidai, 443. » 

Salsh 00 kyo-ko, 40, 3J5, see Gosaie. 
Saishookyd ryakushaku, 443. 

Saishfl, 656, note 4, see Sessai, Maigre 
entertainments of monks and nuns. 
SaishtT, 664, 

Sait5-in ( 557, 662. 

Sakamoto, 372. 

Sakanoe no Tamuramaro, 644. 
Sakatsura-isosaki, 566. 

§akra, see Indra Deva. 

SakrdagSmin, 156. 

Slkyamuni, see Shaka Nyorai. 
Sakydki , 685. 

SakyOshiki, 179. 


S3Ia grove, 293. 

Samadhi, see Meditation. 
SamSdhNnudrS, 173. 

Samadhi water, 352, 400, see Jihi sui- 
sembo, 

Samantabhadra, 554, 576, 626, 633—635, 
see Fugen Bosatsu. 

Samantaprabha, 127. 

Samantaprabhasa, 134. 

Samatha* vipasyana, 250, note 5; see 
Makasfiikwan . 

Samaya commandments, 660. 
Samaya-jfiana-mudra, 242. 
Samaya-mudr3, 168. 

Sambai, see Hymns of Praise. 
Sambhoga-kaya, 215, 245, 329, 439. 
Sambo, see Triratna. 

SambO-dai, 91. 

Sambon sange, 281—284, 398. 
Sambutsu, 432. 

SamkSTSya, 140. 

Samma, 250. 

SammaidO, see HokkedO, Hokke-sam- 
mai-d5. 

Sammai-ho, see Hokke sammai. 
SammaridO-ku, 247. 

Sammaya, 168, 169; sammaya-gyO .of 
Hachiman, 227, 

Sammaya-chiin, see Samaya-jfilna- 
mudrS. , 

Sammaya-kwanjo, 660, 700. 

Sammon, 292, 

Sammoti santo, 365. 
Samskrta-dharma's, see Asaiflskrta- 
dharma’s, 

Samvrtl-satya, 130. 

Samyaksambodhi, see Wisdom. 
San-ango, 412, 

SanchO, 442, 659. 

Sandai, 107. 

Sandai jltsurokn, see Nihon Sandal 
iitsuroku . 

Sandan, 432. 

Sandan kuy5, 241. 

Sandan no Mi-shiho, 392, 
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Sandalwood, 189, 672. 

Sandila, see Santeira. 

Sanehiro (Fujiwara no), 485. 

Sanenzan, see ZdjSji. r r 

S&ng-chao, 11, 573. « 

Sange, see Repentance. 

Sange, 390, 391, 421, see Flowers. 
Sange geju, 265. 

Sange gdshd, 273, 

Sange-mon, 276, 292, 348, 379, 398. 
Sange no gohS, 259, note 1 ; 283, note 1. 
Sange-raibatsu-mon, 293. 

Sange raigyo. 

Sangha, 4, 12, 60-73, 114, 156, 190, 411. 
San-gokokll-kyd, 221, 442, 446, 455, 658, 
661, 

Sangoku-denral, 328. 

Sangwatsudd, see Konkwdmydji, Kon- 
shdjl. 

Sanjaya, 432, 434, 440. 

San jo Tennd, 308, 568, 685. 

SanjGkB, see Hokkesanjtfko,Murydju-in 
mi-sanjukd. 

SanjEsangendd, see Renge-d-In, 
SanjGsan-shin, 643. 

Sanjnsan-sho Kwannon, 643. 
San-kaldan, 639. 

San-kaisd, 99, 100, 101, 244. 
Sankohan-kongosho, 164. 

Sankd sanzen Butsu engi, 380. 

Sankd sanzen Batsumyd kyd, 379. 
Sanlun, 120, 436, 679. 

Sanne, 41, 599, see Nankyd sanne. 
Sannd shichisha Qongen, 226. 

Sanrd, 389. 

SanronshG, 10, 16, note 1; 32,34,36-38, 
53, 120, 228, 243, 244, 323, 327, 341, 
350, 366, 409, 437, 442, 443, 452, 462, 
469, 473, 474, 477-479, 578, 587, 589, 
599, 639, 663, 675, 676, 692, 701. 
Sansetsu hdjd, 201. 

Sanshi kijln, see Sailjaya. 

Sjanshd, 330. 

Sanshu sembd, 286—291, 397. 

Santeira, 539, 552, 553. 


San-ts'ai t*u-hwui } 75, note 3. 

Sanuki, 338. 

Sanze-jdgyS-sammai, 346, note 1; cf. 
Jogyo-sammaL 

Sanzen-in, see Ohara. 

Sanzen-in monzekl, see Sanzen-in, 
Monzeki. 

Sanzon, 292. 

Sanzu, 368, 380, 536. 

Sapinda's, 62. 

Saphnjlkarana ceremony, 66, note 1. 

Saptaratna, 138, 142; saptaratna stnpa’s, 
362, note 1; 550, 628, 671, 672. 

SarasvatT, see Benzai Ten. 

SSriputra, 256,257, 300,541, 593, 627,635. 

Sftrtputra-ksamd (?ysUtra t 249, 256, 258. 

Sarlra, see Relics. 

Sarvanivaranaviskambhi, 554. 

Sasage-mono, 683, 684, 695. 

Sashi-saba, 91. 

Saso-sen, 286. 

Satyastddhl-gastra, see Jojitsu-ron. 

Saviours of all beings, 631, 632, 635, 
637, 638. 

Sawara Shinnd, see Sudd Tennd. 

Scepfre, see Nyo-i. 

Sea voyages, 504, 505, 548, 564. 

Sechi-e, 232. 

Second month, 366-373, 375, 406, 407, 
455, 468, 506, 523, 589, 699. 

Second week of the year, 452, 

Segaki-e, 76-83, 108-110, 194, 235, 
372, 407. 

Sehei, 561. 

Seihd, see Jdhd. 

Seikai, 327. 

Seirydden,53, 189,306,307, 351, 358, 363, 
385, 388, 480, 485-487,504,506,510, 
Si 4, 518, 527, 566, 567, 609,656,668, 
679, 686, 691, 694. 

Seirydji, see Shdrydji. 

Seiryoho, see Ts'ing-lung-shu. 

Seiahi, 35, 224, 228, 329, 330, 359, 378, 382, 
545, 552, 553, 555, 604, 637,649,669; 
see Amida sanzon. 
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Selwa Genji, 213, 227. 

Selwa-in, 42, 43, 661. 

Selwa-In, see Akiko. 

Seiwa TennS, 41-44, 177,219,227,229, 
230, 308, 346, 384—387,421,444,478, 
505, 528, 560, 588, 600, 603,607,608, 
614, 658—660. 

Seken jizai Itoku Nyorai, 78, 83. 
Sembs, see Repentance. * 
Semb5-ko, 354, 355, 362, 363, 393, 406, 
407, 653, 654. See Hokke sembfl. 
SembS no hikyoku, 337, 347. 
Semb5-ram<5, 143. 

Semb(5-s5rin, 143. 

Sen-darani, see Avarta-dharanl. 
Senjugen Daihishin~ja gydbd, 268. 
Senju Kwannon, 195, 228, 337, 361,643, 
644, 660, 667, 675, 697—699; Forty- 
armed Kwannon, 604, 644. 

Senju Kwannon daranl, 698. 

Senju Sengen Daihi, 228. 

Senjukyd , 288. 

Senkwd kokushi. 

Sennin, see Rsi’s. 

Sensatsu-sen, 350, 352, 400. t 
Sensatsu-zenaku-gydhb-lcyo, 352. 
Senaha, 377. 

Senshl, see Higashi Sanjo-In. 

Sense midokyo, 698, 699. 

Senson, 366. 

SentU, 472, 487 ; SentS gosho no Sate- 
h5k<5, 362, 363, 376, 408. 

Sent5-e, 237, cf, MandOe. 

SenySdai, 245. 

SeppS-in, 173, 645. 

Seshu, see DSinapati, 

Sessai, see Maigre entertainments; 

sessai gyOdn, see GyOdS. 

SesshS kindan, see Prohibition of 
killing. 

Sesshu, 329. 

Seta river, 643. 

Setsu-in, 329. 

Setsuri koji, see Ksatriya's and Kula- 
pati's. 


Seven, 367, 401, 499, 569, 358, 498; 
seven ajari, 570; altars, 20, 567; 
banners, 75; Buddha's, 20, 79— 
134,358; buildings, 561;bush- 
els "of rice, 383; calamities, 137, 
182, note 3; circum ambulati- 
ons, 458; seven-coloured cloud, 
314; seven copies made of Yakn - 
shlkydf 297, 498, 559 ; seven couples 
of subjects, 473; seven days (and 
nights), 33, 34, 39, 165, i84, 195, 214, 
285, 289, 296, 304, 310-313,326, 340, 
362, 366-372, 376, 385, 401-403, 407, 
455—457, 460, 462-469, 471—478, 
484, 498-503, 513, 517, 518, 523, 525, 
536, 538, 558, 561, 568, 597, 612, 641, 
651, 652, 654, 657, 675, 695, 701, 
(AkS^agarbha’s rites of repentance, 
h5d0 sange, Yakushi kekwa, KichijQ 
kekwa, Ntnndkyo rites, Gosembb, 
Higan, Nyohdkyb, HokkekyD , Dai - 
hannyakyo, Amida worship, Hanto 
sarnie, Kongd-kannyakyd, Issaikyd); 
Deities of Felicity, 309;Eastern 
Paradises, 541; female dosha, 
296; generations of ancestors, 
60, 62, 69-71, 85, 105, 114, 115; 
Healing Buddha's, 19, 20, 297, 
300, 307, 308, 358, 498, 533, 538, 541, 
542, 545 -557, 567-571; images, 
297, 498, 538; incantations, 109; 
lamps 538; lotus flowers, 47; 
places, 571; seven places and 
eight assemblies, 576;priests, 
308, 317, 386, 409, 530, 568, 570, 701 ; 
protectors of theTendai sect, 
226; ryligi, 701; sacerdotal robes, 
317; seven seventh days after 
death, 32-37, 324, 462, 465, 500, 
649-651; seven shaku high, 640, 
ShintS shrines near KyQto, 229; 
seven steps, 47; seven-storied 
pagoda's, 78, 448, 451, 646; sevefl 
Great Temples of Nara, 34, 36, 
184, 186, 197, 302, 351, 463, 465, 479, 
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509, 510, 546, 578, 650, 651 ; seven 
temples of KySto, 197; seven tendoku 
(or a hundred times, prescribed in the 
SusiddhMra sUtra, 495; 7X7 da«y?, 
165, 288, 299, 454, 460, 465, 538, 559, 
661; 7X7 lamps in worship of 
Yakushi, 210, 300, 538 ; 7X7 emi- 
nent priests, 299, 300;7X7 living 
beings liberated, 538, 564; seven 
cups of wine, 113; 7 y*ars, 289, 
356, 658. * 

Seventh month,* 71, 85, sqq., 365. 

Seven hundred monks, 447, 496. 

Sezoku-tai, 130. 

Shabetsu, 169, note 1. 

Shada, 250. 

Shaka Nyorai, 10, 23, 27, 29-57, 78— 
82, 108, 110, 179, 189, 198, 243, 246, 
264, 270, 296, 301, 331, 342, 351,359, 
364, 366, 378, 400, 405, 408, 448, 481 — 
483, 495, 497, 515, 521, 533, sqq., 548— 
555, 557, 564, 571, 573,586 -591,604, 
615, 625-635, 662, 668,671,672,674, 
686, 687, 697. 

Shaka Nyorai dge jiseki, 47, note 1, 
264, note 5. 

ShakadO, 359, 669, 685. 

ShakadS, 336, 590, 591. 

Shaka-kekwa, 310, 350, 351, 400, 405, 408. 

Shaka sanzon, 3§4, 408, 451, 481 — 483-, 
496, 515, 549, 596, 598, 672. 

Shaku, 55, 

Shakujs, 390, 391. 

Shakuje, see Khakkhara’s. 

ShakujO-ge, see Khakkhara-g3th5. 

Shakujo no shcSmon, 390, 409. 

Shakuzenji, 246; MandSe, 301; picture 
of 1000 Shakes, 697. 

Sha-lo-pa, 20, 565. 

Shame, 252, 272, 277, 278. 

Shami, see SrSmanera’s, 

Shang Ti, 104. r 

§hantung Caves, 336 (Amitabha). 

Skara sat-sammon, 293. 

Shari (§arTra), see Relics. 


Sharihotsu-kekwa-kyo , see Sariputra- 
k$amd(?)-sutra . 

Sharl-ni, 581, f>75. 

SharintS, 245. 

Shashin, 293, 432. 

Shatpdramitd-slltra f 476. 

Shen (Zen) sect in China, 51, 451,522, 
595, 663. 

Shen-pa^ki, 119, 159. 

Shen-tao, 277, 284, 320, 328, 336, note 1 ; 
338, 339, 344, 367, 368, 398,399,406. 

Shen-yueh, see Shen-pao-kL 

Sheu-lun, 620. 

Sheu-fai, 436. 

Shiban, 195, note 2. 

Shiba TattG, 27. 

Shibun-ritsu-zd, 250. 

Shichibutsu-ajari, 570. 

Shichibutsu-Yakushi, 19, 358, 498, 513, 
533, 541, 542, 550-557, 568-571. 

Shichibutsu~Yakushi-h5, 20, 307, 308, 
513, 567—571. 

Shichlbutsu- Yakttshl-kyo, 19, 533, 541, 
542. 

Shlctydaiji, see Seven Great Temples 
of Nara. 

Shichidan mishiho, 568, see Sliichi- 
butsu-Yakushi-hO, 

Shi-chiin, 242, 

Shichijo hachi-e, see Seven places 
*&nd eight assemblies. 

Shichijo-Yakushi-msde, see Seven pla- 
ces (visiting seven Yakushi temples). 

Shichi-shichi-sai, see Seven seventh 
days after death. 

ShichidS-garan, see Seven buildings 
of a Buddhist temple. 

Shi-dOkwa, 69. 

Shien ShSnin, see Eison. 

Shiga-dera 38, 358, 418, 540, 639. 

Shiga district, 226, 643. 

Shigeko, see Kenshun Mon-in. 

Shi-guzel, 275. 

Sljigyoku, see Fuichl-kokushi. 

Shlh-kla-pu, 45, note 3. 
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Shlh-shl-klen-ki-lun-lioh, 75. 

Shih-shl yao-lan, 51 note 3. 
ShihB-butsu, 545. 

Shih-yin-szS, 158. * 

Shi-in, 575. 

ShijB TennB, 479. 

ShijUhakko, 341. 

Shika hoyo, 390, 391. 

Shlkaidan, 640. ^ 

Shikanro-shingon, 109. 

Shlki, 383. 

Shlklbu, 179. 

Shiki monogatari, 112, 

Shlki no Oji, 36, 462. 

Shikishu, 109, 583. 

ShikOraku, 497. 

Shikwan bugyMen guketsa, 618. 
Shikwan glrei, 618. 

Shikwan-in, 692. 

Shi/cySgi, 285, note 3. 

Shimbokl, see Shen-pao-kl. 
Shlmotsuki-e, 603, 692, 693, Cf.'Hokke-e, 
Minazuki-e. 

Shlmpukuji, 563. 

Shimyo sonja, see Chi-li. 

Shtn-a, see ShU-en. 

Shindara, 539, 552, 553. 

Shlnden, 34, 35. 

Shindoku, 495. 

Shin-en, 442. 

Shlnga, 42, 351, 679. 

Shingaku, 555. 

Shlngl-Shingon sect, 109, 575, 643. 
Shing-kien, 48, note 2. 

Shingon, 274, 477. 

ShingondB, 359. 

Shingon goke, 273, 397. 

Shingon-in (Kyoto), 307, 477, 504, 509, 
528, 657. 

Shingon-in (chapel of Daianjl), 587. 
ShingonshU, 21, 42, 108-110, 122, 
123, 144, sqq., 179, 183, 189, 197, 224- 
226, 242, 244, 247, 273—275,328, 335, 
337, 342, 350, 351, 357, 358,365,372, 
392, 397, 407, 409, 442, 453, 463, 472— 


477, 484, 495, 504, 508-510, 516, 
518, 519, 525, 527,528,562-564,570, 
575, 581, 588, 600, 601, 614, 644, 654— 
, 661, 663, 664, 673-677, 679,680,687, 
689,, 694, 700. 

Shin-in, 178. 

Shinji, see CittabhHml. 

Shinji kwangyd, see Daijo honsho shinji 
kwangyd. 

ShinjO, 621 . 

Shinkaku, 122. 

Shinki, 189, 246, 697. * 

ShinkU, 453, 575, 

Shinkfi, 287. 

Shinnin, 129, note 1. 

Shinno-in, 337. 

Shinnyo ShOnin, 196. 

Shinnyo, 107, 174, 328, see Absolute 
Nature. 

Shlnnyo-hO, 324. 

Shinran ShOnin, 284, 338, 347, 399. 
Shinren, 329. 

Shinsai, 243, note 1. 

ShinshO, 580, 583. 

Shinso, 264—268, 395. 

Shintai, see Paramartha-satya, 

Shintai (Shinto god-body), 225, 229. 
Shinto gods and shrines, 22, 25, 26, 
32, 112, 114, 196, 208, 230, 296, 297, 
305-307, 358, 372, 373, 377, 401, 407, 
436, 461, 463, 460, 498-503,508-511, 
523, 526-530, 566, 573, 589, 596, 612, 
644, 654, 655, 658, 700. 
Shin-Yakushiji, 33, 34, 209, 299, 418, 
503, 543, 555, 559, 561, 565, 578, 
note 1; 639. 

Shin-yo, 669. 

ShinyO kOdan, 362. 

ShinyOraei-Monin, 570. 

Shinzen-en, 184, 509, 510, 514. 

Shi-on no MandO Manke no e, 241, 242, 
, 271, note 2. 

ShippO-tO, see Saptaratna stupa’s. 
Shiragl, 529, 598, 637. n • 

Shlrakabe no Oji, see KOnln TennO. 
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Shirakawa-dono, 362, 363. Cf. SentO. 
Shirakawa TennS, 247, 337, 360, 361, 
483-487, 550, 604, 610, 673, 687-689. 
Shiren, 9, 23, note 4; 59, note 2; 323, 
note 1; 610. „ " f 

Shiromi-gi, see Saba no okina. 
Shishinden, 185, 308, 315, 363, 475, 477, 
503-506, 518, 528, 529, 531, 567, 571. 
Shi-shingon, 491. 

Shisho jHroku-e, 492. 

ShishS Bosatsu, shishOshu, see Kongo 
Bosatsu. 

Shishu piandara, 242. 

Shishu sammai, 287, 373. 

ShitennO, 23, 154, 155, 202, 432-435, 
439, 440, 447, 448, 457, 458,473,474, 
485, 488, 516, 536, 549, 556, 561,592, 
604, 635, 641, 647, 660, 668, 669. 
ShitennOji, 32, 246, 366, 418, 503, 561, 
578, 591, 639. 

Shi-tsu Tai-wu, 50. 

ShlyObon, 630. 

ShObO (Saddharma), 440. 

ShObo (Rigen Daishi), 358, 600. 

ShObO kanjin Tenno, 415, see ShOmu 
TennO. 

ShObQ shOron-bon, 457. 

Shobutsu hlyO-mon, 285. 

Shobutsu jUse, 273. 

ShOdaiji, 418, 546, 606, 644, 645. 
ShOdengu, 518. r 
ShOdO, 318. 

ShOdOmon no sange, 284. 

Shogi (sha), 485,602,682,689. 
ShOgon-sange, 290. 

ShOgu, 467. 

Shogun JizO, 225. 

ShOgwatsu, 37, 478. 

ShOhO, 263. 

ShOhOrinshln, see Saddharma. 

ShOichi Kokushi, see Ben-en. 

ShOjinJi, 179. 

ShOjO-in, 168. 

SltOkai (died between A.D. 1046-1053), 
327. 


ShOkai (HossO pr,, Kofukuji), 343, 403. 
ShOkai (Shingon pr.), 563. 

ShOkai ji, 582. 

Shokei, 624. r 
ShokO, 375. 

ShOkokuji, 354. 

Shokoku netrju gydji \ 591, note 2. 
Shokokushi, 450. 

Shoku Nihongi, 117, note 5; and passim. 
Shoku Nihon kokl , 244, note 1 ; and 
passim. 

ShO Kwannon, 386, 409, 643, 645. 
ShOkwO TennO, 582. 

ShOman, 298, 559, 577. 

Shomangyd , 3, 5, 29, 601. 

ShOmu TennO, 33, 34, 58, 177, 182, 
208, 209, 213, 222, 240, 295-300, 
310-313, 365, 401, 402, 4l5-418 t 420 , 
434, 446, 447, 449, 451, 454 -456, 468, 
471, 473, 494-497, 523, 546, 557-559, 
574, 577-582, 598, 606, 607, 613, 
638-650, 653, 655, 696. 

ShomyO bombai, see Mystic chants. 
ShOmyO hon, 348. 

ShOmyOji, 582. 

ShOO Daishi, see RyOnin ShOnln. 
Shoreisho , 597, 682, note 3. 

ShOryO, 111—115. 

ShOryO-dana, 90, 91. 

ShOryoji, see Shakado. 

Shgryosai, 90, 106. 

Shoryoshn, see Hensho hokki shorydshU . 
Shosan, 291. 

Shosan-jodo-kyo, 35, 325, 326, 340, 430, 
460, 650. 

Sh5san Nyorai, 273. 

Shoshichisai, 33, 38. 

ShOshin (Kegon pr.), 600. 

ShOshin (Shingon pr.), 484. 

ShOshin (HossO pr.), 601. 

ShOshinji Gongen, 225, 226. 

Shosho gedatsu, 281, note 3. 
ShOshoshOshu-kOdan-in, 171. 

Shoshun, 663. 

Shff-tembOrln, 273. 
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Shdtennd-hannya-sammon, 292, 

ShStoku Taishi, 5, 6, 25, 28, 123, 202, 203, 
246, 322, 366, 367, 415, 420, 543, 560, 
601, 622, 636, 645, 675? 

ShStoku TennS, 35, 210, 211, 222,298, 
299, 313, 456 -458, 460,461,463,473, 
498, 606, 642, 645, 651. 

ShStora, 539, 552, 553, 556. 

Sh5-u, 183. 

Shoukyd , see Mahamegha-sutra. 

Shoya, 387, note 1. 

ShOzai, 291. 

Shu, 383. 

Shubin, 654, *see Saiji. 

ShHei, 588. 

ShEen, 625. 

Shugo-kokkalshu-darant-hd , see DeSfin- 
tapnlapall-dharatft-sntra. 
Shugyd-hongt-kyo, 46, note 1. 

Shuh Kao-sang-chw'en, 352. 
Shui'-ojo-den , 371, 372, note 2. 
Shui-ying hall, 292. 

ShUkalsho, 485, note 2. 

ShEki gohakkS, 690. 

ShEki-gosaie, see Anniversary of death 
of Emperors, etc. 

ShEkongo, 570. 

ShukujO, 413. 

ShukutS, 213, 454, 649. 

Shumi, Sumi, see Sumeru. 

Shuml-dan, shumi-za, 348, 545. 
Shun-ei, 556. 

Shun-en, 392. 

Shunki mido(k)kyS, 188. 

ShunshS, 345, note 1. 

ShunshE mido(k)ky6, 473. 

ShunshE niki, 370, 372, 523; ShunshE 
niki no NinnSe, Rinji Ninn5e, 181. 
Shuntai, see Dazai Jun. 

Shuro, 348. 

Shury5gon-in, 183. 

Shurydgonkyd , 354, 490. 

Shusan ydshi, 276, note 2. 

ShEshS, 623. 

ShEshS, see Kakunyo. 


Shus5-sen, 286, 289, 291, 399. 

Shutstijin~kudoku~kydj see Kwan-Fu- 
gengyd. 

Shutsuz5-Daihi-sembS, see Daihi-sen. 

SJhng, fah-shi, 621. 

Siang-yuen, 92, 97. 

Siao Tszd-iiang, 352. 

Siddhi, see JQju. 

Sid Chao-chi, 100, note 2; 104. 

Si-hu, 52, 201. 

Sikhi, 592. 

Slladitya, see Harsa. « 

Silence, 165, 166; see further^Moku- 
funi, Moku-nen. 

Silk, 188, 302, 391, 409, 416, 422, 461, 
578, 665. 

Sliver crown, 645. 

Silver images, 343, 515, 550. 

Si-ming-szd, 160, 175. 

Sin, 167, 238, 281, 282, 285, 310, 345, 
353, 365, 378, 381, 385, 388, 394, 401, 
408, 433, 458, 496, 558, 559, 652, 669. 

Singasari, 490. 

Singing, see Hymns of Praise, Hymns 
of Repentance, Khakkhara-gEtha, Sha- 
kyS no shSmon, Mystic chants, Bom- 

# bai, Prayers. 

Siva, see Mahesvara. 

Six Amida's, 372, 407. 

Six arms, 491; kinds of Buddha 
worlds, 126; bushels of rice, 
383; Deva’s, Devaloka’s, seeRo- 
kuten; efu, 214; fast-days, see 
Rokusainichi; slx-feeted Vajra, 
see RokusokuKongS; six gati, 198, 
283, 359, 380, 388, 482; heads, 154; 
JizE's, 562; Kwannons, 359, 388, 
569,570,671, Paramlta’s, 370, 457, 
489 ; priests, 386, 392, 409, 482, 672 ; 
rites of repentance daily, 259- 
263, 270, 271, 275, 277, 285, 339,340, 
344, 368, 394-398, see Rolcuji raisan, 
6jS raisan, Rolcuji goke, RokujidS; 
roots, see Rokkon, Rokkonsammoi* f 
sange, shojo; sacrifices, 238; sects 
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of N-ara, 315,444, 470, 474; sides, 
see Rokkakudo ; Temples, 460 ; 
talents, see abhijna’s; times a 
day, 538; vessels, see Rokubon; 
wine cups, 115; years, 345. 

Sixth month, 243, 245, 603, 662, 692, 
694. 

Six hundred chapters of Daihannya - 
kyd, 297,-447, 489, 491, 494; 600 
m o n k s, 35, 297, 447, 464, 481 , 494- 
499, 51 3, r 523, 579. 

Sixteen ajari of Hieizan, 197; A r hats 
351 -, m chapters, 379, 384,386—389; 
countries, 137, 140; d5ji, 20; 
flags, 389; Good Spirits, 493, 
516; kings of countries, 13, 125, 
128, 134,- 138, 140, 141, 157; lines, 
348, 349; meditations on Amida 
and his Paradise, 328—333; meet- 
ings in Four Places, see Shisho 
jUrokue; sermons of the Buddha, 
contained in the Daihannyakyd^QO] 
Shinto shrines (gods prayed to 
for rain), 509; sixteenth of 7th 
month, 105, 107. 

Sixty d o s h a, 683 (Hokke hakkS of Mi- 
chin aga, A.D. 1002); p r i e s t s, 221 , 384, 
387, 504, 506, 512, 515, 658, 682, 
699. 

Sixtieth birthday, 197, 548. 

Sixty-two priests, 574. 

Sixty-six copies of Hokkekyd , see Ro- 
kujfiroku-bu. 

Sixty-eight thousand living beings, 635. 
Sixty-nine thousand three hundred 
characters, 667, 671. 

Si-ytt-ki, 191, note 2; 192, note 2; see 
Ta-fang Si-yilh-kL 
Slaves, 210, 216. 

Small-pox, 508, 519. 

Snakes, 95, 287, 353, ’ 529, 537. 

S<5do branch of the Dhyana sect, see 
PSn-tsih, 

,3oga no Emishi, 22; Iname, 639, 
note 1; Umako, 27, 28, 332. 


Sogo, 188, 445, 465, 472, 474, 477, 478, 
509, 660. 

S5hei, 474. 

So-ichi, 565. * 

Soji, 361, note 3; 677. 

SSjimon, 657. 

Sokengyo, 690. 

Sokokubunji, 325, 449,’ 639, 648. 
Sblcokubun-niji, 35, 325, 365, 449, 461, 
599, 648. 

Sokusaiho, 307, 310, 527, 570, 657. 
Sokashutsu-shdji-tdhtgan-kyd, 369. 
SOkyUjl, 668. 

Solstices, 94, see Higan. 

Somedono, 662. 

SOmen, 91, 114. 

Songo, 348. 

Son-i, 562. 

Sonsho-darani, 517, 612, 

Sonshoji, 360, 688, 689, 690, see Roku- 
shOji, 

Sonshoji gohakkb, 688. 

SonshOO-daihG, 518. 

S<5c5-Osh?5, 346, 388, 507, 670. 

SSrai sambo, 348. 

SorcEry, 468, 535, 674. 

SSrin darani, 457. 

SorinshU , 105. . 

Soseki, 451. 

South, 165. 

Southern B u d d h a, 82, 1 1 1, 144-154, 545,- 
see Ratnaketu; S. Bodhisattva, 
see Vajraratna; Deva-king, see 
VirHdhaka, ShitennO; Vidyaraja, 
see Gundari My5o; Festival, see 
Minami-matsuri; monja, 693. 
South-eastern Bodhisattva, 127. 
South-western Bodhisattva, 127. 

Sc5y<5, 284, 399. 

Spring festivals, 181, 245, 362, 366—372, 
406, 414, 423, 468, 472, 482,506,514, 
, 569, 611, 660, 699. 

SrSddha, 63, 66, note 1. 

SrSmanera's, 295, 447, 472, 577.* 
S£avaka-y3na, 240, 258; srSvaka’s, 534. 
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SrSvana, 412. 

SrSvastT, 126, 140. 

Sresjhin, see Chdja; name o i a son of 
y M3ra, 441. # 

Srt devT, see Klchijd Ten. 
Snmalci-devT-simhanMa, see Shoman - 
, gyo . 

Srotaapanna, 156. 

Stag, 693. « 

Stars, 137, 182, 538. 

State Masters, see Kokushi. 

Storms, 137, 154, 182, 448, 463, 497-502, 
529, 538. 

StEpa's, see Pagoda's, PrabhTitaratna, 
Saptaratna pagoda, Tahdtd. 
Stupidity, 276. 

SubhavyUha, 626, 633. 

SubhHti, 520, 593, 635. 

SudO Tenno, 180, 302, 314, 371, 406, 
467-469, 524, 606. 

Suehara, 10, 11, 443, 596, 597. 

Stien Ti, 292, 493. 

Sufukuji, see Shiga-dera. 

Sugawara no Suketada, 188. 

Sugeno no Mamichi, 177, note 5. 
Suli-chi, 352. 

Sith Kao-sang'Chw'en } 352, 

Suh-tsung, 200. 

Suifuku-issaima-en Bosatsii, 149, 151. 
Sulgo, see Nankyo Suigd no sanne. 
Suljaku, 20, 224, 225, cf. Honji. 

Suiko period, see Asuka period. 

Suiko TennO, 5, 28, 29, 52, 58, 322, 
636, 644. 

Suirin-kwan, 108. 

Suisembd, see Jihi suisembd. 
Sui-sd-kwan, 329. 

Sukata-dera, 196. 

SakhavatT, 35, 197, 224, 276, 318-341, 
366-369, 380, 408, 535, 542, 554, 631, 
633, 636, 638, 641, 650, 653, 665. 
SukhUvatT-vyuha } see Muryojukyo, Ami- 
da kyd. 

SumangalavilasinI, 65. 

Sumeru, 54, 58, 280, 358, 545. 


Sumiyoshl jinja, 306, 374, 500. 

Summer Festivals, 100, 245, 411. 

Sun Buddha's, 294, 297, 300, 367, 
3J2, 401, 406, 407, 481,567; eclipses, 
*137, J82, 185, 187, 206, 525, 528, 538. 
Sun of Wisdom, 285, 397 ; setting sun, 

, 327, 328, 367, 373, 406, 407. 

SHnyata, see Emptiness. 

Suprati?tha(?), 128. 

Sitrangaipa sutra, see Shurydgonkyd. 
SurupakSya Tathagata, see* Myd-shiki- 
shin Nyorai. * 

SHryagarbha Bodhisattva, 378. . 
SHryaprabha Bodhisattva, see Nikk(w)d. 
Susiddhtkara-sUtra, 22, note 2; 495. 

Sii Sih-shen, 620. 

*Sutoku Tenno, 690, 698. 

Suvarna Bhujendra, see Kinryu-son. 
Suvarna-prabhasa-sutra, see Konkwo- 
mydkyd, Satshdfikyd. 

Stiwa jinja, 374. 

Suzaku-mon, 178, 497; Suzaku road, 
240, 297. 

Suzaku Tenno, 358, note 2. 

Suzushi, 113. 

Swallow, 207. 

Swords, 143, 147, 152, 219, 227, 553, 632. 
SzS-ming tsun-chd, see Chi-11. 

Tachibana no Moroe, 215. 

Tachibana no Naraifiaro, 545, note 1. 
Tachibana no Yoshimoto, 228. 
Tadahira (Fujiwara no), 53, note 5; 245, 
note 2; 341, 360, 548, 549, 588, 681. 
Tadamlchi (Fujiwara no), 698. 
Tadanobu (Fujiwara no), 343. 
Tadasho-ln, see Saga-dono Tadashd-in 
gohakkd. 

Tadataka (Fujiwara no), 683. 
Taema-dera, 224, 326, 328, note 1 ; 545. 
Taema-mandara (cf. Kwangyd-man- 
^ara), 224, 326—328, 340, 344, 
Ta-hien, 211. 

TahQ Nyorai, see Prabhntaratna. 

[ Tahd-td, see Prabhntaratna. 
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Tai, 130. 

TaihcikU 454, 486, note 3. 

Taiken Mon-in, 337, 690. 

Taimitsu, 346, 570. 

Taira no Kiyomori, 361. 

Taira no Masakado, 182. 

Taira no Shigehara, 604. 

Taira no Yasuyori, 247. 

Taishaku Ten, see Indra. 

Taishi Hokkesho ekwdki, 623. 

Taishi sankydsho, 622. 
Taishi-zul-d-fKTnghkyo , 46, note 1. 
TaishS, 333. 

T’ai-tsu, 18, 492. 

Tai-tsung, 12, 75, 121, 123, 159, 160, 
175, 194. 

Tai-tsung (Tang Emp.), 493. 
Tai-tsung (Sung Emp.), 104. 

Tal-wu, 50. 

TaizQkai, 80, 145, 159, 242, 490, 564, 664, 
685. 

TaizO-mandara, 490, 685. 

Takada Tomokiyo, 114, note 2. 
Takakata (Fujiwara no), 233. 

Takakura TennO, 361. 

Takamatsu-in, 179. 

Taka-mi-kura, 379. 

Takano TennC, 36, 298, 313, 456, 458, 
461, 606. 

Takao engl , 700. 

Takao Hokkee, 636. 

Takao-san Jingokoku soji, 557, 656, 700. 
Takara-dera, 591. 

Takase-bashi, 467. 

Takashima Yoshitomi, 666, 
Take-jizai-ten, 492. 

Ta-kih-tien, 194, 293, 355, 435. 
Takuma Eiga, 595. 

Takuma ShDga, 544. 

Tala, see Hannya-bonkb. 

Tama-dana, see Shbryo-dana. 

Tamako (Fujiwara no), see Taiken 
Mon-in. 

T&mayori-hime, see Kamo jinja, Kamo 
Issaiky5-e, 611. 


Tamcmitsti (Fujiwara no), 359, 548. 
Tamiko (Fujiwara no), 43. 

Ta-Ming Palace, 194, 

Tamon Ten, See Bishamon Ten. 
Tamuke-yama HachimangU, 216. 
Tandal, 602, 693. 

Taneko (Fujiwara no), 663. 

Tanetsugu (Fujiwara no), 371, 467. 
Tanikavja Kotosuga, 112. 

TanjO Butsu, Shaka, 45. 

Tankai K5, see Fubito. 

Tankyo (Tankei), 615. 

Tan-Iwan Ta-shi, 319. 

TanshO, 562. 

Tantra’s, see Dharanl. 

Tantric rites of repentance, 306, 307, 
401, see Shingonshfl. 

Tantric School, 76, 108, 110, 121, 128, 
143-156, 158-175, 442, 495, 564, 616, 
617, 659, 674, see Shlngonshn. 
Tao-ch’ing, see Shih-shl yao-lan . 
Tao-ch'oh, see Anrakushu . 

Taoist festivals, 97—102, 244. 
Tao-ngan, 318. 

Tao-sh&ig, 617. 

Tao-slii, see Fah-yuen chu-tin. 
Tao-slien, 74, 255, note 3; 291, 318, 352, 
381, 411, 412, 493, note 1 ; 613, 
Tao-wei, 620, 622, 624. 

Tara, 490. 

Ta-rlki, 224, 318. 

Tarumi, 306. 

Ta-Tang Si-yUh-ki, 191, note 2; 192, 
412, note 2; 413, note 1 ; 414. 
Tatsuta, 25, 374, 509, 510, 
Ta-TszS-ng&n-sz8, 21, see Kw’ei-kl. 
Tawara TennS, see Shlki no Oji. 
Taxes, 229, 243, 245, 246, 306,317,422, 
449, 526. 

Tears, 283, 399. 

Teh-hwui, 51, note 3. 

TeishinkO, see Tadahira. 

TembSrin Bosatsu, 149-153. 
TembSrin-ShSgiden, 699. 

Tdmrnu TennS, 4, 5, 9, 13, 14, 16, 18, 
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21, 25, 30, 31, 183, 196, 204, 206, 238, 
294, 324, 401, 436, 522, 558, 597, 
606, 637. , 

TetnpyO era, 645. * 

Ten bhn mi’s, see Da§abhiimi; Bodhi- 
sattva’s of the Ninnokyo, 197, of 
Yakushi, 566, Bud.dha’s of ten 
worlds, 240, 258, 294; chapters, 
4S7, 452, of the Kongd-hamya-kyd, 
640; commandments forBodhi- 
sattvas, 198, 574, 606; copies of 
. sntra’s, 448, 451, 452, 456, 523, 646; 
couples of subjects, 487; days, 
692; dharma’s, 141; DhySna 
masters, 462; Great Disciples, 
669; dosha, 308; expoundings 
of the Lotus, 603, 665, 678, 679, 
687, 692, 694; horsemen, 233; | 
Kings of Hell, 104; kSshi, 691; 
lotus flowers, 258; masters 
30; monja(Hokke jUkO), 693; mu- 
drS’s, 168; nuns, 313,365,448,647; 
offerings, 363,374, 407, 517; pSra- 
mita’s, see jndo;Paramita Bodhi- 
sattva’s, 490; priests, 326„382, 
462, 508—51 1 , 526, 528, 606, 641, 651, 
656, 665, 685, 692, 700; quarters, 
240, 257, 258, 277, 285, 288, 294, 
378, 394- 398, 433; R5k?asl's, 635, 
636; rolls of Hokkekyo, 669; ryUgi, 
472, 601; sessions, 486, 487, 609, 
666, 678, 679, 694; SrSmanera’s, 
472; subjects, 471;temples, 458; 
universal faculties, see JH-issal-sho ; 

vows, 272, 275, 397;worlds, 240, 258. 

Tenth month, 10, 244, 245, 443, 471-474, 
478, 596-604. 

Ten thousand* Bodhisattva s, 594; 
Deva sons, 199; fishes, 199; 
flowers, see Mankee; generati- 
ons, 418; lamps, 92,239—245,258, 
294, 296, 341, 394, 558; monks, 34, 
300,512,588, see Manso kuyC; Sha- 
ka’s, 697; times repeated (Em,- 
mei shlngon), 530. 


Tenchl-hachiyo-kyo, 511. 

Tenclil TennB, 10, 323, 358, 443,469,638. 
Tendai gogwanji, 602, note 2. 

T$ndai goke, 263, 275, 395, 397. 
Ten-dathannyakyB, 22, note 2; 495, notel . 
Tendai ikB, 482. 

Tendai kaidan, see Shikaidan. 

Tendai ni-e, see Ni-e. 

Tendai-san, see Hieizan. 

Tendai sandaibu, 250, note 5; 275,618, 
695. 

Tendai sanne, 445, 482, 483, 487, 603, 
682, 686-688. 

Tendai-shU, 20, 23, 41, 108, 120, 182, 189, 
195, 197, 225, 250, 263, 270,273,275, 
287, 303, 308, 310, 331, 334,337,346, 

’ 361, 364, 372 and note 1 ; 373, 377, 391, 
395-409, 442, 445, 478, 481—485, 488, 
507, 514-519, 524, 525, 531, 532, 549, 
550, 562, 563, 567-571,581,582,600, 
601, 603, 610, 614, 615, 620,626,637, 
654, 659-666, 671-695, 700, 702. 
Tendoku, 9, 22 and note 2, 494, passim. 
Tenjukoku-mandara, 322. 

Tenku-on, see DundubhTivara. 
Tenra-koku, see Devala. 

Tenrytfjl, 376. 

TenshS kenki, 368. 

Terajima Ryoan, 75, note 3; 100, 104, 
106, 107 and note 4; 111, 115, 557, 
571. 

Thank-offerings, see Shukuto. 
Thanksgiving for the four favours, see 
Shi-on no MandB-Manke-no-e. 
Thera, 66. 

Third day of the Hokke hakko, 684, 
686, third day of the SaishBkB,486; 
third month, 245, 315, 444, 445, 
506, 662. 

Thirteen Buddhist sects in China, 
586; Great Temples of Nara, 
590; 13th anniversary of death, 
407. 

Thirteen thousand Buddha’s, 306, 379 
386-389, 408, 614. 
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Thirty altars, 392; choshu, 474, 
602; days, 342, 407, 412, 695, 696; 
dosha 416; Expoundings of 
the Lotus, 512, 678, 695; kw^n 
342, 379, 386, 452, 456, 523 ; p t i e s t s, 
504, 516, 531, 669; sessions, 512, 
678, 695; tutelary ShintS gods 
of the 30 days, 225, 373, 407; 
years, 414; thirtieth of every month, 
202, 252, 272, 447. 

Thirty-two* bodily marks, 288. 

Thirty-three leva's, 433; images of 
Kwannon, 334; Kwannon shapes 
in the Fumonbon of the Lotus sUtra, 
and shrines near Kyoto, 643, 644; 
temples, 494. 

Thirty-five (5X7) Buddha's, 285, 397. 

Thirty-six dhHranfs, 140. 

Thirty thousand lamps, 247. 

Three, 367; actions, 168, 276, 285, 
353; altars, 164, 392, see Sandan 
no Mi-shiho; bodies of Buddha’s, 
329, 330, 438; books of Amida doc- 
trine, Lotus sUtra and Tendai sect, 
see Mlda sambti , Hokke sambu , Ten- 
daisandatbuiBud&hz’s of Light, 
264; Buddha’s, 440;bushels of 
cereals, 526; choku-e of Kyoto, 
see Tendai sanne; days and (or) 
nights, 43, 88, 89, 184, 228, 302—308, 
342, 363, 367, 387, 405, 409, 446, 470, 
500—516, 524-530, 560, 566, 656, 
657, 661; three days of each of 
the three decades of three 
months, 504, 526; degrees of 
each of the three classes of Amida 
worshippers, see Sansho, degrees, 
of priests, see SankaisC; depart- 
ments, 171, 175; evil roads, see 
Sanzu; 3feet high, 672;f estivals 
of N ara, see Nankyb sanne, NankyO 
SulgO no sanne, Nankyo Suikfrno 
sanne; festivals of Kyoto, see Ten- 
dai sanne; gates of salvation, 
141; hOyo, 421; kaidan, 387, 405, 


409, 511; meetings of Maltreya, 
see Jison no sanne; months, 410, 

41 1 , 423, 53ft 658, 661 , 662 ; pag o d a’s 
of Hieftan, see Sam m on santO; parts 
of thenight,387,409;periods of 
the Indian year, 411; periods of 
the Retreat, see San ango; three- 
pointed vajra, 163, 674; ranks, 
445, 465; ranks of Chin. B. priests, 
614 ; t i m e s of reading a tantra, 173 ; 
repentance, see Sambon sange, 
Sanshu sembO; sacrificial fes- - 
tivals in India, 411; Saints, 
see Sanzon; sin, 353; State pro- 
tecting books, see San-gokoku - 
kyd\ three storied pagoda built, 
454, 457, 545, 649; three-fold 
task of B. priests, see IkO, GikO, 
NankyO sanne, HoklcyO sanne; three 
times in the daytime and three times 
at night, see Rokuji goke, Rokuji-OjO- 
shli, Rokuji ralsan ; three times 
a day, 570; three times going 
around the altar, 170; three 
tiiies performing hOjbe, 201; 
three times meditating, 173; 
three times seven, 372; 21 days, 
115, 287, 346, note 1; 397, 538, 573, 
607, 634; 21 times of recital, 162, 
164, 173 ; 3 vehicles, 167; 21 vows 
• of Amitabha, 339; 3 Wheel, see 
Wheels; works, see Kalritsu sandaibu } 
cf.3 Books; Worlds, see San kiai- 
kung; Worlds, 280; Worlds, 380, 
491; years, 374, 408, 436, 446. 
Three hundred, 463; nuns, 523; 

priests, 469, 497, 604. 

Three thousand Buddha names, 
379, 380, 386,389,408; monks, 196; 
pictures of B. figures, 514,697; 
rules of behaviour of great 
monks, see Daibiku sanzen igi; 
times practised, 591. 
thousand altar-flags, 33, 572; arms, 
154, see Senju Kwannon ; B u d d h a's, 
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380; Buddha caves, 566, note 2; 
chO of rice-fields, 639; copies 
of Kongfi‘hannyakyo )% 184, 503, 528, 
531; copies of Hokkekyd) see Hok- 
ke-sembu-e; copies of Sfiosan-Jodo- 
kyo } 326; days, 376, 515; monks, 
7, 34, 308, 323, 365, 512-517, 569, 
579, 649, 670, 696-699; officials, 
160; rolls of silk, 114, 4(^; rolls 
of Hokkekyo , 669; thousand-trea- 
sures-net and wheel, 143, 
Thundertree, see Hekireki-moku. 

Tibet, 522; Tibetan ritual, 65, 67, note 1 ; 
566, note 2. 

TMen-chuh Ling-shan-sze (Tenjiku Ry6- 
aanji), 321. 

T'ien t'ai sect in China, 7, 12, 16, 18, 
22, 50, 52, 119, 123, 159, 200, 201, 
250, 268, 276, note 2; 285—288, 317— 
321, 355, 356, 404, 405, 431, 435, 436, 
441, 490, 522, 586, ,618, 619, 625, 
678, 692. 

T’ien-t’al-shan, 200, 321. 

Ti-tsang, see JizO. 

Toba-in, 472, 487, 688. f 

Toba Tenno, 337, 392, 487, 611, 688, 
690, 696, 698. 

TOdaiji, 34, 35, 39, 53, 118, 196, 213, 
214, 215, 219, 225, 229, 240, 241, 244, 
245, 298, 300, 301, 325, 385, 401, 417 — 
421, 449, 454-460, 462, 473, 478,479, 
485, 497, 503, 507-515, 547, 556, 559, 
574, 576, note 4; 577-584, 589, 604, 
607, 613, 639, 643-645, 648-651, 668, 
670, 689, 694, 698, 699. 

TOdaiji Hokke-e, 699. 

TOdaiji no Kegon-e, 582—584. 

Todaiji ydrojcu, 213, note 3 ; 214, note 2, 
245, note 3. 

TOfukuji (Rinzai shrine at Kyoto, dedi- 
cated in A.D. 1255; Nirvana picture 
by ChO Densu, Sung painting of 
Yuima), 354, 590, 595. 

Togu, 468, 500, 503. 

To-hlgan, 370, see Higan. 


TShoku-in, 669. 

TO-in hymns, 354. 

TS-in, 641. 

TOy, 123, 178, note 1; 179, 183, 185, 
225,o342, 418, 422, 504, 544, 565, 654, 
670, 70Q. 

TSjiji, 691. 

Token, 60, note 2. 

Tokihira (Fujiwara no), 53, note 4; 245, 
note 2* 

Tokitada (Taira no), 390/391. 

Tokubyo, see Kembytf, Nyoi-byO. 

TokudO, see Domyo, Hase-dera, Heki- 
reki-moku. 

Tokugawa family, 347. 

TokugO, see Suigo, Nankyo SuigO no 
sannc. 

Tokushi, 419-421, 447, 450, 473, 474, 
582. 

TOmitsu, 570. 

TCmyC, 245. 

Toneri, 31, 214, see Oho-tonerl. 

Tonsha, 377. 

Tooth, see KongO-ge Bosatsu, Vajra- 
jakga; relic of the Buddha, see HO- 
onji. 

Torches, see Hashira-taimatsu, 

Tori, 555, 561. 

TOri-ten, see TrSyastritysat heaven. 

Tosa Hidenobu, 48 s 

TO-ShOdaiji, see ShOdaiji. 

ToshOgu, 518. 

Tosotsu-ten no do, 462, cf. Tugita 
heaven. 

TOtO-in, 662. 

Toyora-dera, 196, 639, note 1. 

Toyotama-hime, 212. 

Transformation, see Sahen keshln; 
transformations of Kwannon, 632. 

TrSyastrigi§at heaven, 199, 373, 

Tree fire, 137. 

TJrees, 463. 

TrikSya, 330, note 2; 438. 

Trilokya-vijaya Vidyaraja, see Gozanze 
MyOO, 
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Trinities, see Amida sanzon, Yakushi 
sanzon, Vairocana sanzon, Triratna. 

Tripltaka, 123. 

Triratna, 9, 12, 25, 29-32, 61, 68 -.7f, 
81, 134/14 2, 156, 167, 283, 205, 314, 
348, 353, 379, 383, 526, 606. 

Ts’ao TszS-kien, 391. 

Ts’ao-tung, 414, note 4. 

Ts'ing'lung-shu, 122. 

Tsing-fu-lun, 320. 

Tsing-yuen/120. 

Tsugai-rongi, 4(3, 471, 472, 479, 487, 603. 

TsHgen,*576. 

Tsuifuku, 37, 445, 465, 651, 652, 653, 700. 

Tsuige, 278. 

Tsunayoshi (Tokiigawa no), 519, 563, # 
624. 

Tsunetaka (Fujlwara no), 693. 

Tsunetsugu (Fujiwara no), 505. 

Tsung-hiao, 436, G21. 

Tsung-mih, 18, 61 , 64, 68, 201, 255, note 
3; 577. 

Tsun-shih, 52, 201,268, 321,353,404,405, 

Tsurezuregusa , 113, 

Tsuru-ga-oka HachimangU, 221, 222. 

Tsuru-ga-oka hojSe, 234. 

T’sz&mgSn Ta-shl, see Kw’ei-ki. 

TszE-shing-sz8, 160, 176. 

TszE-stien, 18. 

T’szS-yun ch’an-ci^u, see Tsun-shih, 

Tu Fah-shun, 577, 

Tu-kang, 472. 

TukhSra, 58, 68, 458. 

T'tuig-fal-szS, 75, 194, 292. 

Tun-kwang, 47, 566, note 2. 

Tusita heaven, 224, 318, 323, 324, 334, 
346, 369, 462, 634, 636, 643, 653. 

Tutelary deities, 212, 233, 374, 376, 386, 
407, 409, 561, 596, 612, 614. 

Twelve Buddha’s of the East; 
556, 557; Deva’s, see Junijin; 
dSshi,245; Dream-kings, see Jnn* 
mu-6; gates of the Palace, 512; 
priests, 221; temples, 457, 578; 
vows, 534,. 541; wheels, 163; 


Y a k s a g e n e r a 1 s, 516, 539, 542, 545, 
551—557, 56G; zodiacal signs, 
sec Jtinljln. # 

Twelfth Aonth, see End of the year. 

Twelve hundred and ninety seven mea- 
nings of the jliroku-e, 517. 

Twenty copies, 452, 456, 523; feet 
high, 668; monja, 681; priests, 109, 
313, 44fc, 507, 526, 529, 530, 610, 647, 
665, 694; 20th of the 48 secondary 
commandments, 198. 

Twenty-one, see Three times seven. • 

Twenty-third of the month, 202, 327,446. 

Twenty-four border scenes, 328, 
note 1; flags, 163. 

Twenty-five Bodhisattva’s, 20,555; 
monks, 530 ; 25th ch. of the Lotus 
stitra, 626. 

Twenty-seven priests and 27 gr5ma- 
nera’s, 477. 

Twenty-eight chapters of the Lotus 
slitra, 342, 620, 678; demons, 432. 

Twenty-ninth of the month, 202, 252, 
272, 447. 

Twetilg-six thousand chapters of the 
Jumyokyd read by tendoku, 512,588. 

Twice a month, 252, 281 ; twice or thrice 
a month reading the SaishookyD , 446. 

Twice a year, see Shunslm niki. 

Two arms, 155; buntoku-sui, 583; 
dteys, 411; dbshi, 663; gates of 
meditation, 280, 398; gates of 
repentance, see ShSdomon sange ; 
hbyb, 109; ind5, 583; indo, 583; 
ladles, 52; N3ga kings, 46, 54; 
preaching, 476; Retreat, 412, 
414,415; ryEgi, 701; sange, 583; 
seasons, 506; hlgan* see Shun- 
shu niki; sessions at night, 387, 
notel; ShintS gods, 566; singers, 
583; Truth (kinds of), 130. 

Two hundred dosha, 466; kwan, 
637; monks, 464, 499. 

Tw<j hundred and sixty-five famous 
priests, 607. 
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Two thousand six hundred and thirty- 
eight monks and nuns (sessai for the 
soul of the Empress Qemmei, on the 
first anniversary of her de^th, A.D. 
722, XII 7, 33. 

Two thousand seven hundred lights 
(3 X 900) (at the Mi-akashi of A.D. 
651, XII 30, the consecration of the 
new Palace of Ajifu), 9, 30? 237. 

Two thousand eight hundred days 
(4 X 7 X 100) (incense and flowers 
offered to Yakushi Nyorai by the 
Hleizan monk MySjitsu; died in 
A.D. 1093), 562. 

U-ango, see Retreat. 

Ubonsai, 60, note 2; 111. 

Uchimaro (Fujiwara no), 445, 701. 

Uchi no Saishoko gokwan no hi, 486. 

Uchi-rongi, see Tsugai rongi. 

Uda TennS, 220, 312, 346, 388, 600, 
663, 664, 679, 680. 

Uetsuki-dera, 597. 

U-i-lid, see Samskrta-dharma’s. 

Ujl, see UySdS-in, HSodS. 

Uji no Kwampaku, 671, 

Ujl shUl monogatari, 580, 584. 

Ukiyo-e, 90. 

Ukyoshiki, 179. 

U-lam-b’an, 59, sqq. 

Umayazaka-dera, 10, 596, 597. 

Umbrellas, 628. 

Uninterrupted services, 221. 

UnkyO, 336, 556, 557, 595. 

U-no-hana, 56. 

Unrin-in, 662. 

Unrinji, 339, note 1. 

UnshS, 591. 

U-nyS, see Circumambulations. 

Upananda, 54—57. 

UpSya’s, 5, 274, 397, 534, 536, 592, 627. 

UpeksS, 40, 238. 

Uposatha, 67, 204, 252, 281, 286, 394, 
400, 411, 453, 575, 660. « 

Urabon-e, 12, 29, 31, 52, 58-115, 366. 


Urabon-gu, 59. 

Urabon-gyd (Ullambana sutra), 4, 11, 
59-115, 430. 

Ufabon-gyd-sho , 60. 

Uraboi7-ko, 59. 

Ure, 224. . 

Usai, 510. 

Usa-Hachimangu, Usa-jingH, 207-228 
(ho joe), 297, 298, 386, 454, 478, 498, 
607, 6U —614, 644, 648, 649. 

Usa takusenshU , 218, note 3. 

U?nT§a, 83, 155. 

UsnTsa-raja’s, 155. 

Usuzdshi , 110, 584. 

Uta, see Kamisage-mushi. 

Utamai no tsukasa, *42. 

Vaidehi, 331. 

Vaiduryaprabhasa, sec Rurlkwe. 
Vai<Jurya-rEja, see Ruri-5. 

Vaidnrya seats, 264. 

Vaipulya class, see H5dQ-bu; dhS- 
ranl purification, see H3d5- 
darani-saisammon; repentance, 
see H5kw5 kekwa, H<3d5-darani-hO; 
s a m 1 d h i, see H5do sammai, sange, 
sembG; sUtra's, 5, 292. 

Vairocana, see MahSvairocana. 

Val&li, 140, 592. 

Valsravana, see Bisl^imon Ten, 

Vajra (attribute), see KongSsho. 

Vajra, see Basera, Haira. 

Vajra's, 154, 155, 169. 

Vajra-bell, see Kongo-rei. 
Vajracchedika-prajfiaparamita-sntra, 
see Kongd-hannyakyO. 

Vajradhara, see Shukongo. 

Vajradhatu, see KongO-kai. 
Vajragarbha, see KongOzS Bosatsu, 
Kong5-za5 Bosatsu. 

Vajrajak§a, see KongO-ge. 

V&jrEnkuSa, see Kong5-k5. 

Vajrapani, see Kongo-shu. 

Vajrapaia, see KongC-saku. 
Vajrarak?a, see Kong5-go. 
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VajrasamSdhi, 136. 

Vajrasekhara-Yoga-sUtra, 148. 

Vajrasphota, see Kongo-sa. 

Vajratantra, 164. r * 

Vajrattk^na, see Kong5-ri. 10 

Vajrayaksa, see KongS-yasha. 

Vajrayana, 152. 

Vajrdyurdhfirany-adhyaya-kalpa , see 
Kongd-jamyo-darani-nenju-hd. 

Varada-mudrS, 543, 565, 566, *644. 

VarSnaST, 140. f 

Varaivara, see MimyBsho. 

Varsa, 'VGrsika, see Rainy Season, 
Retreat. 

VarsopanayikS, 41,0. 

Vases of virtue, see TokubyO, KembyS,, 
Nyoi-byff. 

Vasubandhu, 7, 17, 129, note 1 ; 319, 323, 
335, 586, 616. 

Vegetable diet, 258. 

Vegetarian entertainments, see Maigre 
entertainments. 

Vermicelli, see Sdmen. 

VidyEdhara, 156. 

Vidyaraja’s, see Go Daison, GodampS. 

Vigatarajas(?), 127. 

Vigatasoka, 127, 

VikarEla, see Bikara. 

Vimala, 629, 653. 

VimalakTrti, 4, 5, 40, 41, 378, 592-604, 
649. 

VtmalakTrti-nirdeSa-sutra, see Yuimar 
kyo . 

Vimala-Suddha-prabhUsa-mahUdhUra- 
ru-sutra , see Muku-jdkwd-daidarani- 
kyd. 

Vinaya, 49, 51, 61, 67, note 3; 72, 198, 
252, 262, 286, 547; priests In Ja- 
pan, 453; rites, 281, 290, 394, 398; 
school in China, 412. 

VinSyaka, see DaishS Kwangi-den. 

VirUdhaka, 154, 167, 635. r 

VJjUpSksa, 154, 167. 

VTrya, see Dai-shSjln. 

Vishnu, 93. 


Visions, 287, 290, 334, 339, 400. 

Visvavajra, see Kamma-kongU, 

Volcanic eruption, 314. 

Votive t/inples, see Gogwanji. 

Votive texts, see Gwammon. 

Vows, 32, 140, 141, 159, 227, 272, 296, 
339, 342, 346,-355, 374, 399, 415, 440, 
448, 453, 457, 471, 477, 480, 534, 536, 
540—5*12, 546, 557, 561, 591, 611, 6&8, 
663, 676, 689, 701. 

Vulture Peak, 54, 79, 125, 195, 257, 
265, 331, 492, 675. 

Vyasakaya Buddha, see Kw5hakti-shin 
Nyorai. 

Wakahlme, 224. 

Wakamlya, 224. 

Wakamiya Hachimangff, see Tsuru-ga- 
oka Hachimangn. 

Wakamiya of Kasttga, 516. 

Wakamiya shljosha, 224. 

Wakan sansal zue, see Terajima RySan. 

Wake-lkazuchi, see Tamayorl-hime, Ka- 
mo jinja. 

Wake no Hiroyo, 700, 

Wake#no Kiyomaro, 217. 

Wake no Tsunenori, 229. 

Wakan no shiort , see its author Tani- 
kawa Kotosifga. 

Wang Jih-hiu, 8. 

Wang K’i, see his work San-ts’ai tu - 
fiwaL 

Wang S&ig-jtl (Liang dyn., 6th cent.), 
see Sange-raibutsu-mon. 

WSn-pi, 148, note 1. 

W in Siien, 450. 

Wan Ti (Chin. Emp., A.D. 560-566), 
191, 194, 256, 292, 355, 405, 435. 

War, 138, 140, 148, 187, 231, 309, 457, 
459, 530, 560. 

War god, see Hachiman, Shogun JizC, 

Warriors, 516, see Yak§a's, JGroku 
zenjin, Shitenno. 

Washio Takayasu, see Nisaiki . * 

Water, 80, 145; meditation on, 329; 
protection against, 632; re- 
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pentance, see Jlhi sflisembb; sa- 
madhi water, see s.v. ; sprin- 
klers, see Buntokustu; throwing 
Into pure water, 81; wheel, see 
Suirin-kwan. 

Wealth, 166, 309,402,439,539,564,570. 

Weather, 310, 314, 402, 447, 457, 463, 473, 
539, 647. 

Wei-shUy 50. * 

West, Western, 165, 166, 167 ; B u d d h a, 
see Amlda; Bodhisattva, see Kon- 
go-ri, 165; Deva-king, see Virll- 
paksa; VidySraja, see Daiitoku 
Mydd; Pagoda (on Hleizan), see 
SaitS-in ; Paradise, see Ookuraku, 
SukhavatT, 

Wheels, 143-153, 160, 163, 175; ele- 
ments, 109; nine on top of pagoda's, 
458, note 1. 

Wind-gods, see Hirose, Tatsuta. 

Wine, 113, 390; forbidden, 498. 

Winter festivals, 94, 245, 411,414,423, 
see End of the year, Mandde, Butsu- 
myd sange. 

Wisdom Buddhas, see Five Buddha's; 
Bodhisattva's, secSeishi, Hannya 
Bosatsu; Goddess, 491, 499; Per- 
fect Wisdom, 131, 136, 140, 240, 
258, 271, 310, 378, 394, 408,521,629, 
631, 652; wisdom (chie), 370. 

Wu Ti (Liang Emp.), 75, 194, 292, 353, 
493, 522, note 3; 586. 

Wu Ti (Ch'en Emp.), 175, 435. 

Wu-t$ah-tsu, see its author Sid Chao- 
chi. 

Yakkha's, see Mahiddhika peta. 

Yaksa's, 29, 126, 155, 433, 439,440, 535; 
see Twelve Yaksa generals. 

Yakugd, 622. 

Yakujd, 20, 293, 378, 555, 604, 633, 635, 

Yaku-d, 20, 293, 378, 555, 604, 631, 
633-638, ’652. 

Yakushi Bosatsu myojin, see Oajai- 
isosaki and Sakatsura-isosaki, 


Yakushi-dd, 360, 512, 549, 550, 557. 
Yakushiji, 32, 34, 41, 42, 196, 197, 205, 
214, 225, 243, 245, 247, 296, 298, 302, 
,303, 315, 324, 333, 341, 351, 405, 418, 
437, *444, 445, 460-462, 472, 478-481, 
487, 494, 497, 507, 523, 543, 545 559, 
560, 565—568, 573, 577, 578, 581, 601, 
602, 637, 639, 645, 646, 650, 651, 687. 
Yakushiji (in Shimotsuke prov.), 639. 
Yakushi-goma, 563, 571. 

Yakushi-ho, 306, 308, 402, 504, 513, 
564, 568, 571. 

Yakushi hdgd, 527, 529. ’ 

Yakushi-kekwa, 19, 208, 209, 240, 294— 
308, 311, 371, 400, 401, 467, 470,497, 

, 502, 526, 558, 559, 566, 567. 
Yakushi-kd, 571. 

Yakushikyo , 5, 18,36,205,209,221,293, 
295-307, 401, 427, 455,461,504,506, 
513, 522, 527, 548, 558-71, 587, note 3. 
Yakushi Nyorai, 19, 20,36,38,209,227, 
241, 246, 292-308, 359,360,400,402, 
461, 467, 470, 480, 481,482,504, 512, 
516, 527, 530, 533-571, sqq., 604, 662, 
668, 672, 697. 

Yakushi Rurikwd Nyorai, 533/34,540/41. 
Yakushi Rurikwd Nyorai shdzat jonan 
nenju glkl> 564, 565. 

Yakushi Rurikwd Shichibutsu hongwan 
kudoku kyd , see Shichibutsu Yaku - 
shikyo . 

Yakushi sal-sammon , 292. 

Yakushi sanzon, 481, 543—550, 557, 604. 
Yakushi Shichibutsu, see Shichibutsu 
Yakushi. 

Yakushi Shingon, 563. 

Yamada-dera, 32. 

Yama Deva, 85, 87, 94, 537. 
Yamagoshi Amida, 334, 335. 
YamSntaka Vajra, Vidyaraja, see Daii- 
toku MyS5. 

Yhmashina-dera, 10, 11, 35, 325, 443— 
445, 546, 574, 589, 591, 596,598,649, 
see HdkwSji, Kasuga-dera, Kdfukuji, 
Umayazaka-dera. 
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Yamato-e, 336, 556. 

Yamato-shi , 597. 

Yamazaki, see Takara-dera. 

Yasuko (Fujiwara no), 588. ^ r 

Yasurai-bana, 700. F 

Yawata, 218. 

Year, see New-Year's festivals, End of 
the Year. 

Yedo, 89—91, 225, 347, 350, 372,407,563. 
Yen Chen-k’ing, 200. * 

Yen-mSn sect, 319, 

Ylh-hing, 563, &65. 

Yih-]ii, r 620. 

Yih-ts'ieh-king yin-i, see Hiien-ying 
yin-i. 

Yin-t’o-lo, see Indra (Dhyana priest). , 
Yoga, 20, 163j 166. 

Yogawa, 334, 376, 407, 557. 

Yogwan-in, see Varada-mudra. 
Yokuzo-ktidoku-kyo , 48. 

YOkwO In, 691. 

Yomangwan-in, see Yogwan-in. 

Yomei Tenno, 561. 

Ydmon no sange, 284. 

YSraku, 199, 374. 

Yorimichi (Fujiwara no), 187, 308,512, 
549,568,569, 588, 610, 671, 686, 696. 
Yoritsune (Fujiwara no), 615. . 
Yoshida KenkO, see his work Tsurezure - 
gusa. r 

Yoshifusa (Fujiwara no), 218, 219, 228, 
229, 244, note 1 ; 505, 607, 608,, 614, 
657, 701. 

Yoshiko (Fujiwara no), 374. 

Yoshinawa (Fujiwara no), 660. 
Yoshino-san, see Kimbusen, Za3-Gon- 
gen-d5. 

Yoshizane (Fujiwara no), 375. 

Yoshu, see Gyakushu. 

YCzei Tenno, 219, 387, 393, 420, 506, 
557, 661. 

Yii-chang, 158. * 

Yuen-chao (A,D. 780), 463. 

Yuen-chao (AJD. 1048-1116), 64, 65. 
Yuen-hlao, 321. 


Yuen-is’eh, 120. 

Yuen-t'ung tsun-ch^, see Chan-jan. 
YUgi Mon-in„v363. 

YflgyS sSiSnin, see Ippen ShSnin. 
Yilh-hwa-szS, 493, 

Yui-ga-hama, see Tsuru-ga-oka Hachi- 
mangn. 

Yuima, see Vimalaklrti. 

Yuima-e&of KOfukujl, 10, 41, 315, 351, 
405, 443-446, 470-474, 478, 517, 527, 
591, 596-605, 677, 686, 687, 701. 
Yuima-kalhotsu, 601, 

Yuima-kftshi, 599. 
Yuimakltsti-shosetsii-kyd-chU, 11. 
Yuimakydt 4, 5, 9, 10, 11, 225, 351, 
421, 430, 443, 470, 512, 527, 532, 561, 
567, 572, 587, note 3; 591-605, 659, 
676. 

Yuima-ryllgi, 472. 

Yuima-saie, 10, 596. 

Yumedono, 645. 

Yflreiji, 345, 404. 

Yuse Bosatsu, see PradStnasHra, 
YU-yung, 120. 

YUzH-^iembutsu-e, 337. 
YEzn-nembutsu-kwanjlnchO, cf. Kwan- 
jinchb, 337. 

YtTzH-nembutsu-shu, 337. 

Zage, 412. 

ZGigo hod kyokejigoku kyo, 379, note 1. 
Zaike, 163. 

Zaise, 190, 194. 

ZangJ, see Shame, 

Zangi-fuku, 272. 

Za<5-do, see KongS-ZaS-Gongen-dS. 
Za5 Gongen, see Kong5-Za5 Bosatsu. 
ZarO, see Lah. * 

Za-samasazu no dansho, 221. 
Za-samtnai, 287, see J6gy5-sammai, 
ZembyS, see KembyS. 

Zen-ango, see Go-ango. 

I Zenden, 38, 514. 

Ze$d6, see Shen-tao. 

I ZenjB, 370, 
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Zenkwan, 575. 

Zenrinji, see Taema-dera. 
Zenrinji-sento, see Shirafcawa-dono. 
Zenshin-ni, see Chlij<5-hlme. ^ 
ZenshomyS KichijS-o Nyorai, 541. 
Zenshn, 21, 38, 442, 524, 561, 

Zenshn (DhyHna-sect), -18, 194, 353, 372, 
403,407,414, 451, 453, 472, 517, 628, 
6fc3. * 

Zenshn (a King), 432. 

Zenshuku, 281. 

*Zenten, 583. 

Zenzai d5ji, see* Fifty-five places of 
pilgrimage. 

Zocho Ten, see VirTidhaka. 

Zodiacal signs, see Junijin. 

Ztiga, 601, 622. 

Zogai dSban, 375. 

Zoichl-agon-kyo, see Ekoftaragama 
sutra. 


Zojbji, 347, 350. 

Zokn Kdsoden, see Sith Kao-sang- 
chw'en . 

Zqkumjrfl-ban, 299, 300. 

Zokurtri, see Committing a sntra. 

Zoku Shtgushd, 234, 248, 354, note 4; 
362, note 1 ; 375, 392, 516, note 2 ; 569, 
note 5; 571, note 3; 590, note 1 ; 605, 
note 1; 611, note 4; 612, note 1 ; 689, 
note 3 690, note 2; 692, note 3; 696, 
note 4. 

ZSmyO, 664, 665. 

Zbyaku, 570, ci Wealth. 

Zoyo, 673. 

Zui-i, see PravaranS. 

Zuiki, Zuiki kudoku, 263, 273—275, 

n 398, 433. 

Zuko, 172, 375. 

ZukS-ki, 164, 




ERRATA 4 

» ANCIENT BUDDHISM IN JAPAN 11 


P. 29, § 3, in stead' of ,,the Empress Jom eV'^read: „the Emperor Jornei 11 * 
P. 110, 1. 6 from below, in stead fl^Amoghasidhi”, rea<i:,,4moghasiddhr\ 
P. 183, 1. 14 from above, in stead of „Kanshun ,1 ) read: „Kenshun 1> , 

P. 202, 1. 6 from above, in stead of ^Nan-kti” read: „Nan-hu” 

P, 218, I. 5 from above, in stead of „jinzai” read: „jlnzu”. 

P* 304, L 10 from above, in stead of n Niiuiy3 ,, > read: „NimmyO , \ 

" P. 307, 1. 6 from above, in stead of „JtiichInenb0”, read : „Juichimenb5 , \ 

P. 317, 1. 1 from above, instead o/„Daig3 Tennci” read: „Daigo TennQ”. 

P. 334, 1. 13 from above, in stead of „Kubon” read: „Kuhon”, 

P. 431, 1. 4 from below, in stead of jjKonkwmybSkyS”, read : „Konkw5- 
mybkyb” 

P, 594, n. 2, in stead of j.Hyorar, fcad: „Nyorai'\ 

P. 500, 1, 11 from above, in stead of „day”, read: „dog”. 

P. 516, 1. 3 from below, in \tead of „Aizen-5” read ; „Aizen My65”. 

P, 553, nr. 11 in stead of „Kongoshu”, read: „Kong5shu”. 

P. 566, I, 5 from above, in stead of IJ abhya-inudra ,, > rarrf.',,abhaya-*mudra\ 
P. 573, 1. 1 from above, dele .jGaflda-vyTiha”. 

P, 617, 1. 6 from below, in stead of Hmounnialn 11 , read: ^mountain”, 

P, 618, 1. 12 from above, in stea} c/„Maha-shikwan”, read: „Maka-shlkwan”. 
P, 632, 1. 3 from above, in stead of ^falts”, read: „stalks". 




